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NOTICE. 
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Gentlemen who have supported the Journal with their con- 
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owing to the slender support which the Journal has met with 
from the Scholars of this country, whose interest in the Museum 
has of late rather decreased than increased, it has been found 
expedient for the present to discontinue the publication. The 
Committee and the Editor part from their friends with a sincere 
hope, that better times may come, and that the work, which 
they have commenced, may hereafter be continued with better 
success, and greater advantage to all those who take an interest 
in the advancement of Classical learning. 
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I. 
ON CRITICAL INDUCTION. 





I VENTURE to offer some remarks on the nature of critical 
induction, with reference to certain passages of Virgil and Ho- 
race, which have often been the subject of discussion. 

Conjectural emendation is certainly an inductive science. 
Nobody will assert, now at least, that we have a right to alter 
a reading, as we might a school-boy’s exercise, merely to make 
it better. But what we do not profess directly, we are con- 
stantly in danger of falling into indirectly. There is a constant 
natural inclination to do it. What we admire, we cannot help 
wishing to make more perfect, and that, according to our own 
notions of perfection. It continually happens that persons, to 
whom the ownership of some beautiful portion of the earth’s 
surface has been unhappily entrusted, have spoiled nature by 
way of improving her: and it is not at all uncommon, in the 
present time, to see an old Gothic building entirely ruined, 
under the name of restoration. In emendation upon eminent 
authors, the excuse is, that they could not have written any 
thing bad; and that when we correct or obelize faults, like the 
Alexandrian critics, we do so, not as faults, but as inductive 
improbabilities. 

But, is the principle true? According to Longinus, when we 
speak of the very highest productions of genius, the fact is just 
the reverse. Sect. 33. he labours the point through several sec- 
tions most eloquently,—otda pv w¢ al Smeppeyébere pices Fmora 
xadapal* td yap by mavet aupiBic xlvduvog opmxpétytoc * bv d8 tole 
peyedeow, Gonep bv toig &yav mhodtor<, svat 7 ypy) xal mapodrywpodpevov. 

VIL A 
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And with regard to Shakespeare, though I am very far from 
going all lengths with the fastidious editorship of Pope, I must 
contend, against many of his idolators in the present time, for 
considerable inequality in him ; which, I believe, those who most 
truly enter into his spirit will be the most ready to admit, and 
he himself would laugh at us exceedingly for making any doubt 
or difficulty about. 

But it may be said, that however this may apply to Greek 
writers, or to others of a relatively early period of literature, 
there are some at least among the Romans (Quibus non licet 
esse tam disertis, Qui Musas colimus severiores,) who unite ex- 
treme excellence with absolute perfection. 

But what says Martial himself, the author of the distinction 
just mentioned, and a very polished writer ? 


“ Jactat inzequales Matho me fecisse libellos, 
Si verum est, laudat carmina nostra Matho ; 
€quales faciunt libros Calvenus et Umbro, 
ZZ qualis liber est, . . . qui malus est.” 


There is a difficulty incident to all induction. If you deny 


and correct this, that, and the other instance, as contrary to ex- ' 
perience, how are you to obtain those collections of facts, upon 
which experience itself is founded ? 

The same considerations apply, where the commentator ex- 
plains, instead of altering. He still assumes, that his author 
could not have written nonsense. 

There is a well known passage in the fourth Georgic, 


“ Nam qua Pelli gens fortunata Canopi,” &c. 


the geography of which has puzzled the critics. One of the ex- 
planations, perhaps, for more than one cannot, may be thought 
satisfactory enough to be adopted.!_ But when you have got rid 


1 With regard to the passage itself, 
Virgil might allude to some odd notion 
of one river really being identified 
with another. The Eridanus of the 


Greeks, (see Apoll. Rhod.) is one spe- | 


cimen of that strange sort of confusion. | served and compared by speculative 


| enquirers at home ; when they took no 
and another another, in the same con- | 


If one traveller finds one great river, 


tinent, our own experience as to the 
Niger and Brahmputra will shew, that 


wrong conjectures as to identity, or en- 
tire ignorance of connection, may pre- 
vail. Much more, when the one travel- 
ler’s observations were merely repeated 
by memory, not the two accurately pre- 


bearings nor latitudes; and had no 
maps. Almost all remote geography, 
to the ancient Greeks, was that of the 












hy, 








another passage,— 
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of this, if you turn to another page (Georg. 1 489,) you find 


3 


“ Ergo inter sese paribus concurrere telis 
Romanas acies iterum videre Philippi, 
Nec fuit indignum Superis, bis sanguine nostro 
Emathiam et latos Hemi pinguescere campos :”— 


in which the same sort of difficulty, a geographical one, occurs 
with regard to places nearer home, and expressly mentioned 
on account of events of the most recent occurrence. To explain 
this too, dissertations and notes have been accumulated. But 
while we are explaining this, does it not happen to occur, that 
the having a second passage to explain, no error in the text be- 
ing suspected in either, goes a great way to weaken the assump- 


coast. We see the confusion in Homer, 
compared to the Argonautic accounts, 
between the Bosporus and Straits of 
Messina, as to the Cimmerians, Planc- 
tee, and perhaps Circe and Métes; and 
hence, I suppose, the Athiopians in the 


F Odyssey 3 rai dixSe I:daiaras, icxaran 


avdoay, Oi piv Sucoutvou basgioves, a 
avévros ; that is, they were found on the 
east and west shores of Africa. 

“ But how could any body suppose, 
that a river they had seen to its mouth, 
could be the same as another, whose 
mouth they were also acquainted with ?” 
(The Indus might indeed, very proba- 
bly, have been known to the Persians 
at Attock before its mouth was known, 
and through them to the Greeks. But 
there was the Red Sea, at any rate, be- 
tween it and the Nile.) 

They, first, had become familiar with 
rivers sinking in at one place, and ris- 
ing at another. They knew, next, of 
rivers running into large lakes and out 
again, so as to be pronounced decidedly 
to be the same; as the Rhone in the 
Lake of Geneva. In these cases, they 
sometimes would fancy that it passed 
untouched through the lake, as it might 
do through the ground; as the Welch 
used to do at Bala, asserting that 
throughout the lake, which is three 
miles in length, a different sort of fish 











is found in the course of the river, from 
what is in the rest of the lake. Homer 
tells us this of the Titaresius, running 
not through a lake, but with another 
river; that it flowed at top like oil. 
The fancy arose from what does happen 
for some way from the junction, where 
the rivers differ greatly in clearness or 
in colour. The notion was directly ap- 
plied to the case of passing through the 
sea itself, and for a great length, in the 
case of the Alpheus. It was connected 
with another general and very natural 
fancy, which, in ignorant people’s minds, 
I have no doubt, still exists,—that 
springs come from some very great 
connected supply of water, in motion 
like a river under ground, perhaps 
identified with the sea itself. Homer 
says that all wells and fountains of 
rivers are from the ocean, which in 
him seems something between a sea 
and a river; and Euripides, in the first 
chorus in the Hippolytus, applies it even 
to a spring falling from a rock, sxsavov 
vis Wwe ordloure wiren Aiysras, Barry 
xaAWICs puTay Hayay wooition xonuvar. 
See Heyne on the passage about the ri- 
vers in Georg. 1v. 366, who says there is 
a valuable essay on this, by Voss. 

This idea of the ocean however, I 
believe, was partly taken from the re- 
ports of the tides. Flowing and reflow- 
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tion implied in the explanation of the first, that the poet him- 
self could not be in the wrong? But here is a third passage ; 
so at least it appears to me, though in Heyne’s edition no diffi- 
culty is raised about it, in which the error applies to the poet’s 
own country,— 


“ Quos patre Benaco, velatus arundine glauca, 
Mincius infesté ducebat in equora pura.”—n. x. 205. 
I cannot understand what these words mean, unless they mean 
that they came by water from Mantua to the mouth of the Tiber, 
where the fleet of Tarchon ultimately arrives. This was tem- 
porary oversight, of course, not ignorance. If you ask, how it 


is possible that such an oversight could exist? I can only an- 
swer, that Virgil was a poet and not a geographer, nor yet a 
cool, learned, plodding commentator, who is expected to be ex- 
act about every thing; though indeed even he, often, is not, but 
in the pursuit of great preciseness in metre or grammar, shews 
great forgetfulness, at least of these matters of general know- 
Secondly, that this part of his works was not finally 


ledge. 
revised. 
There is another passage which is not very correct : 


“Tum sonitu Prochyta alta tremit, durumque cubile 
Inarime, Jovis imperiis imposta Typheo.” 

Whatever may be the exact height of Prochyta, the epithet alta 
is absurd when mention is made in the same sentence of Ina- 
rime or Ischia, which is close by it, and one of the highest 
mountains in the country; and this in a neighbourhood which 
Virgil is particularly well acquainted with. All that can be 
said is, that glta is a kind of hack epithet with Virgil, and es- 
pecially with the elision, as here used. 





ing would be understood, by those who 
heard of it at second hand, to be longi- 
tudinal, and not up and down the shore, 
which they were not used to; and the 
water of which they heard this fact, 
would, so far, sound like a river, or 
something like one. 

There is a strange passage in Lucan, 
x. 285, as to the Nile,-— 


Medio consurgis ab axe, 


Ausus in ardentem ripas adtollere Can- | 


erum : 





In Borean is rectus aquis, mediumque 
Booten : 

Cursus in occasum flexu torquetur, et 
ortus, 

Nune Arabum populis, Libycis nunc 
sequus arenis : 

Teque vident primi, queerunt tamen hi 
quoque, Seres ; 

ZEthiopumque feris alieno gurgite cam- 
pos: 

I think taken from the line in Virgil. 
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Cristis capita alta corusci—<in. 1x. 678. Maria alta tu- 
mescant.— Georg.x1. 479. Sulcat maria alta carina.— in. x. 
197. Capita alta ferentes—Jb. 1. Priami tecta alta mane- 
rent.—Jb. 1v. Stabula alta ferarum.—Jb. vi. 179. Stabula 
alta Latinus habebat. In nemora alta vocans. Omnes supera 
alta tenentes.—Jb. v1. 788. Alta theatri Fundamenta locant. 
—JIb. 1.427. And in 429, Scenis decora alta futuris. Vocem 
laté nemora alta remittunt.—Jb. x11. 929.  Veterum decora 
alta parentum.—ZJb. 11. 448. Besides such as, Domus alta sub 
Ida, Lyrnessi domus alta.—Alta atria lustrat hirundo.— Jd, x11. 
474, &e. 

In the passage, 

“ Qui nunc extremis Asiz jam victor in oris, 

Imbellem avertis Romanis arcibus Indum.”—Georg. u. 171, 
the geographical terms are carelessly applied, whatever be the 
precise construction given to it.? Indeed the passage is care- 
lessly written, in another way. For it was unskilful to compli- 
ment a conqueror with the unwarlike turn of the nation he is 
opposed to. 

Eridanus, in Georg. tv. 372, 

“ Quo non alius per pinguia culta 
In mare purpureum violentior effluit amnis,” 
must mean the Po, because it does in 1, 481: 


“ Proluit insano contorquens vortice silvas 
Fluviorum rex Eridanus, camposque per omnes 
Cum stabulis armenta trahit,” 


which is a fact of his own time. Ifso, it is in vain to say that 
it is correct. 

There is no connexion with the other passage, which 
speaks of a flood, and may too be confined to the upper course 
of the Po. But if the river was banked up on the sides then, 
as it is to so enormous a degree now, something like what Vir- 
gil describes might happen, in case of the breaking up of the 
banks, in Lower Lombardy also, but not constantly. 

From Dio (xLv. 17,) I should infer that the latter was the 





2 When you find loose and confused | made none. He did not think how they 
notions of geography in an author, it is | would hang together. If he had tried 
in vain to ask, “ What were his ideas? | to form a map, perhaps he would have 
How could he make any map or scheme | seen he must be wrong. 
ef geography on these notions?” He 
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case; for he uses the term neAayicac, and says the river sud- 
denly retired, and left snakes in the dry. 

Heyne is loose. He supposes a real change in the river since 
the ancient times. 

Now with regard to history. I cannot but think, as I did 
before I knew of the explanation of critics, that Virgil has con- 
founded the two Marcelli: 

“ Hic rem Romanam, magno turbante tumultu, 

Sistet eques: sternet Peenos, Gallumque rebellem, 

Tertiaque arma patri suspendet capta Quirino,” 
The first words seem so clearly to apply to that small affair 
with cavalry which first retrieved the honour of the Roman arms 
against Hannibal, and describe, if so, an important historical 
event with such neatness and poetical force at the same time, 
that to take them by a forced construction away from that event, 
because he has not put the saddle exactly upon the right horse, 
is to lower him as a poet, which he is in the highest degree, in 
order to save his credit from an error in history, a subject in 
which he never pretended to distinction. 

I need not observe that it is this part you must get rid of, 
since the last line, relating to the spolia opima, fixes the elder 
Marcellus in a way not to be disputed. 

Now it is very curious, that in a writer so cognate, as I may 
call him, as Horace, exactly the same confusion occurs between 
the two Scipios, as here between the two Marcelli; 

“ Non celeres fuge, 
Rejecteeque retrorsum Annibalis mine, 
Non incendia Carthaginis impie, 

Ejus, qui domité nomen ab Africa 
Lucratus rediit, clarius indicant 
Laudes, quam Calabre Pierides,” 


This must needs be cured, of course, Bentley, taking ad- 
vantage of the anomalous cxsura,’ omits the line, Or incendia 





% Some crities seem to think there | before he can do it twice. He might 
cannot be an dwra¥ signuiver. But in | have died before he had done it the 
the case of single words it is quite ad- | second time. 
mitted, Why not in expressions, modes | I quite admit the principle as a ques- 
of metre, or of grammar t? | tion of degree of probability ; but when 

“ Give me but one second instance,” it is put as constituting absolute impos- 
they say, “ and I am satisfied.” | sibility, or nearly so, it is unintelligible. 

But why! Why can a man doa | Horace and Virgil both seem to affect 
thing only once? He must doit once | the introducing, in one, or exceedingly 
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must be altered into impendia, or construed to mean something 
else, and not afire. This last is the more untenable of the two. 
For supposing incendia might sometimes mean defeat, and not 
conflagration, it would be in the utmost degree ridiculous to 
have so applied it in contact with Carthaginis, when it is so 
conspicuous an event in history, that Carthage was: actually 


burnt one time or other. 


This explanation is sacrificing, as in 


the other case, the credit of Horace as a writer, to his accuracy 


as an historian.* 


But as to the objection in general. 


Why is it impossible 


that Horace made an oversight ?° ‘What, Horace,” you will 





few instances, some peculiarity in metre 
in imitation of Greek,—and, it may be 
added, not quite so rarely, in language 
also. 


* There is a remarkable error in 
Dante, the cause of which is pointed 
out by his commentators. He makes 
Cassius muscular : 

Quell’ altro ¢ Cassio, che par si mem- 

bruto : 
Whereas he was a lean man. Dante 
mistook him for another Cassius, who 
was one of Catiline’s conspirators ; and 
thought of the words of Cicero,—Nec 
contra adipem Cassi. 

There is a curious error in Spenser : 


Wise Socrates, who thereof quaffing 
glad, 

Pour’d forth his life and last philosophy, 

To the fair Critias, his dearest bel-amy. 

He confounded the death of Socrates 

with that of Theramenes, 


Keirig cote’ tera rp xarg : 


He confounded the charge against So- 


crates in Xenophon, that Critias had 
been his pupil, with the notion of his 
being a very favourite disciple ; and 
probably he confounded the name of 
Critias, partly, with that of Crito. 
There is an entertaining mistake of 
the Tribune Rienzi, pointed out by 
Gibbon. He was fond of translating 
old inscriptions ; but unluckily did not 
know the meaning of the word pome- 
rium ; and therefore told his hearers 





that some emperor was celebrated for 
having added largely to the extent of 
the Roman apple-orchards. 

There is a very curious error in 
Chaucer’s Knight’s Tale, v. 2019: 


Yet saw I brent the shippes hoppes- 
teres ; 
on which Tyrwhitt says, that hoppesteres 
means dancers, that it refers to ships 
dancing on the sea, and that it is not so 
proper as the expression in the corres- 
ponding line in Boccaccio’s Theseida, 
Vedeva ancor le navi bellatrici. 


It is plain that Chaucer read, or thought 
he read, ballatrici; and blindly copied 
the mistake, without correcting it. 

These instances have not much con- 
nection with my subject. But Milton, 
who had a very extensive knowledge of 
various branches of science and learn- 
ing, but a love of display which some- 
times outran it, has this passage :— 
That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge 
In th’ Arctic sky. 


Ophiuchus is a very large constellation ; 
but it happens that the greater part of 
it is in the Southern Hemisphere. 

5 When Virgil says,—“ Castigatque 
auditque,” are we to come with our mi- 
croscopical spectacles, and find that this 
means literally that Rhadamanthus, 
Bovaais iv igSais, punished first and 
enquired afterwards? and build on it a 
serious reference, in the violent strain 
of Lord Coke, to the “ damnable and 
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say, “‘so exact a writer; the model of curiosa felicitas?” Is 
he then so universally perfect, even in what that passage must 
have related to, poetical taste? This will only lead us to in- 
stances of the same principle of induction in that other branch, 
the merit of his style. The fact is, there are inequalities in 
Horace, and some in Virgil, not merely in what may be called 
their scientific, but poetical character. 

Bentley, after Dacier and others, complains most reasonably 
of the terrible flatness of “ caput ejus” in the Ode to Mercury: 
distinguishes it, with great taste and learning, from cases in 
which ejus is not emphatic, and proposes a most elegant emen- 
dation, which, however, he very candidly and ingeniously points 
out to be not quite applicable. 

But the same principle applies. Is Horace never flat in other 
places ? 

“Merionem quoque Nosces —— ;” 
and I think in the end of the same Ode: 


“ Post certas hiemes uret Achaicus 
Ignis Lliacas domos :” 


certainly as the conclusion of such an Ode as that. The pas- 
sage (unless excused as an imitation of other writers, but that 
is itself bad taste,) quibus mos unde deductus, &c. 

These lines— 


“Tum spissa ramis laurea fervidos 
Excludit ictus,” 
are a mere botch or cheville, to fill up the first part of a stanza, 
of which he had thought of the spirited and excellent termina- 
tion. 
The end of the Ode on Regulus,— 


“ Quam si clientum longa negotia,” &c. 
is very flat to the mind, I think, though he has made it sound- 
ing to the ear. 


It is just possible that the very remarkable and awkward 
way in which many of the odes of Pindar terminate, and more 





damned proceedings of the judge of , that is, overlooking the misarrange- 

hell ?” ment, to shew that “the very spirits of 
It is curious, that in a speech ascrib- | the infernal regions hear before they 

ed to Lord Chatham, I think, the pass- | punish.” 

age is quoted just in the other way ; 
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remarkable on account of the magnificent termination of so 
many of his individual stanzas, led Horace to this ; but I think 
not. Their minds were totally unlike, and the instances in 
Horace belong rather to that particular sort of deadness which 
is incident to a careful and correct writer, as we see now and 
then in Pope, and which is quite different from the sort of ine- 
quality to which impetuous writers, such as Shakespeare, are 
liable, and to my taste much more disappointing and disagree- 
able. But the care, being an effort, is likely to break down 
sometimes by its very nature. 

I beg to dissent entirely, however, from those who include 
among these flat terminations the stanzas— 


“ Sed ne relictis, Musa procax jocis —— ;” 


and 
“ Non hee jocose convenient lyre —— ;”° 


stanzas in the most delightful spirit and taste, and written with 
the highest finish of any thing in the author; and perhaps, too, 
ingeniously and purposely introduced, to avoid that which he 
was so constantly afraid of, and at last yielded to, sparingly and 
unwillingly, but, on the whole, successfully,—the writing of 


serious poetry in favour of Augustus. 
Flatnesses in Virgil, here and there, are well known; as— 


“ Bis senos luxere dies —— 
Fortemque Gyan, fortemque Cloanthum :” 
though some apparently more tedious passages in the Fourth 
Aineid— 
“ Et jam prima novo— ” 
and 
“ Nox erat,” &c. 





6 The words jocis and jocose, give 
me an opportunity of observing, that 
here and in several other places in 
Horace and elsewhere, they denote 
merely love, or the pleasures of Venus, 
and not any thing which we should call 
jocular, as in their usual acceptation. 
Jocose Meecenas, in the epode against 
garlic, seems to mean in plain terms— 
scortator ;—precor, Manum puella sa- 
vio opponat tuo, Extrema et in sponda 
eubet. So, Vivas in amore jocisque: 





for Mimnermus only says, ri 3i cigevér 
divv xevons ’Ageodirns. Ovid, in Ep. 
Sapphus Phaoni,—Crebraque mobilitas 
ceptaque verba joca. Trist. 11. 238,— 
nostros evoluisse jocos; meaning his 
Amores, censured by Augustus. And, 
Vita verecunda est, Musa jocosa mihi, 
334. Quodque magis vita Musa jocosa 
mea est, 111. 2, 8, &c. Tibullus, Venus 
jocosa molle ruperit latus. Catullus, 
Ibi illa multa tam jocosa fiebant, Que tu 
volebas, nec puella nolebat. 
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(so inferior to its model in Apollonius,) produce a great effect 
by contrast with what follows. 

And as to botches, in Virgil we are behind the scenes, by the 
blanks left, which he did not live to fill up. 

Perhaps these considerations may apply to the passage in the 
Antigone, lately discussed in the Classical Museum,— 


Tovadta pact tov ayaddv Kpéoved cor, 
xdpol, Méyw yao xdps, xnpdgavr? Eyer. 

It is assumed that it must have a logical and emphatic mean- 
ing; and the question is, what? But it seems to me just as 
likely, that it is merely a carelessness or colloquial expression, 
natural in the author and in the character; corrected rather 
more stiffly, but still naturally: coi used only generally, of which 
I do not know in Greek any examples. (This verse in Philoc- 
tetes must be considered as personal : 


“OF EoW 6 xdewd cor Drroxtitys, Géve.—575. 
as in Hippolytus,— 
Tdde co péyyos Aaprpdy.) 


Then, considering it more literally, extended to herself. Of 
the stiffness I think we have examples : 

0d prov oddev todde 7 avdpdc, GAN Toor. 

Kai nid¢ 6 picac 8 tcou to pydevt ; 

"AN 0d o° byetvar’ att” Exeivos, ote” Ey. 

Gd, Tyr. v. 1018. 
which is much of the same nature, following up a previous acci- 
dental phrase. 

Another instance, when I refer to it, I find altered by conjec- 
ture in more than one way; exactly illustrating, therefore, the 
general principle I am contending for,— 


Tpocpaicov, & nat.—Oryyavw duciv 6y0d.— 


*"H tijode, xdpod ;—Avopdpov v éuod tpitys. 
Ed. Col. 330. 


The last words are quite illogical; and, I always thought, 
most exceedingly natural and affecting. Markland and Brunck 
read & tijode xdpod, which is the utmost possible dull nonsense ; 
and Dindorf, or some other editor before him, following a con- 
jecture of the Scholiast, transposes the lines, and makes 4, tijode, 
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&c. come after & dvodbhim tpopat. But as it often happens in mak- 
ing logic or grammar at the expense of nature and feeling, even 
correctness is sacrificed in some other quarter. For it is plain 
that dvoiv must be connected with the specification of the two. 


Céhover xdpoi todv By jv.— ed. Tyr. 1336. 
*Hy tad0’, Gxwonsp xat od pij¢.—Jb. 1356. 
mpd mavtwy & auot. Ave. "Id, i, xa mpdow 7 euol. “Enta 
éxt 0.—997. 

which is somewhat like our original passage. 

But I must admit, that alternate single lines naturally, and 
for some reason xoppot also, seem particularly liable to flat pas- 
sages. One sort is the unnecessary questioning,— 


“Ipepds Eyer ps. Tre, &e.—CEd. Col. 1725. 

Iipiv dv tt Soaanc, H tiv tay yOGva ;—Med. 678. 
Much of what an exact critic calls carelessness, having time 
to dwell long on a single passage, and that, one critic after 
another for successive ages, is a real merit; and especially in 


the Drama, because it is natural; as has been prettily applied 
to Ariosto,— 


Le negligenze sue sono artificj,— 


and so we find in painting. I mean natural, at least in the 
author, excluding the idea of cramp didactic formality. I would 
never have altered 


Fratresque unanimos tuamque matrem, 
in Catullus, to 


——- anumque matrem. 


As to the goodness of Creon, no doubt the version (as we call 
it) of a story, which is found in one play, need not be the same 
in another, even of the same author. I do not insist that 
Sophocles, in the Antigone, had the same view of Creon’s con- 
duct, which he afterwards gives us in the Gdipus at Colonus, 
But do we find, any where, any great reason to ascribe positive 
merit to him? (Edipus, it is true, calls him, Gd. Tyr. 385, 


“O mori, adfapyiic pias, 


and certainly the suspicion he there entertains proves false, Jn 
v. 1161 of this play, (quoted already for the dative case,) the 
messenger says he was Cydwrd¢ d¢ époi, because he had delivered 
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the town from the enemy; and he might be called good for the 
same reason. The expression in the Trachinie— 
tolad’ “Hpaxdijc 
*O moric fplv xayadac xadodpevoc, 
is in some degree parallel, on the other view. But the autho- 
rity for the expression is subordinate to the question of pro- 
priety as to the fact. Irony we have in Cd. Colon. 991,— 


Et tic oe tov Sixaov adtix’ evOade 
XTSIVOL TAPACTAS 


C. B. 


There are many instances of inconsistencies in eminent writers, as 
is observed in the last number of the Classical Museum, which are not 
sufficient to prove interpolation. But I cannot help submitting, that 
one such objection, there quoted as having been made against Homer, 
can hardly amount, even primd facie, to any objection at all. 

“ Sarpedon, desperately wounded in one conflict, reappears at no 
long interval whole and active, and no account is rendered of his re- 
covery.”—P. 391. 

It does not appear that any despair was entertained of his recovery, 
or needed to have been. He is wounded in E. 660,— 

(TAnz.) ... mypov dprotepor eyyei paxpyp 
BeBrnKee * alypy be dtésovt0 paimwwea, 
oatéw" éyxpimPOcioa * ratip & ere Nowyov auvvev. 

He is carried off with the spear in the wound. Heyne absurdly 
construes the words, that his conductors did not notice the spear. Of 
course the meaning is, that they did not in their hurry think of draw- 
ing it out,— 

TO mev outs erePpacat, ovd cvonce, 
pnpod éFepica, dopu peidvov, opp’ érBain. 
He (v. 692,) is placed under the beech tree,—the spear is taken out : 
Tov d€ Aire Wux7, cata & oPOarpiv KéxutT axdvs* 
adzs & durvivOn, wepi 6é rvou) Bopeao, 
Cwyper erirvetovea cards xexadyora Ovpov, 

Surely this is enough: Homer is not writing a medical report. 
Three days intervene; and when he comes out again, (M. 292,) it is, 
viov éov, &,, wytiera Zevds “Oper. 


? This does not necessarily mean, touching it ; so at least it is generally considered. 





II. 


REMARKS ON POGGIO’S DIALOGUE “ DE 
VARIETATE FORTUN.” 


It must ever be a subject of interest to the student of Roman 
antiquities, to observe what was the condition of the ancient 
buildings at any particular period; and as we are in possession 
of a short treatise on the subject, written in the early part of the 
fifteenth century, it may be worth while to compare the state of 
the Roman remains as they existed four hundred years ago, with 
their actual appearance in our own times. The treatise above 
alluded to, is that by Poggio Bracciolini, a learned Florentine, 
who was secretary to Pope Martin the Fifth in the year 1430. 
After an eloquent exordium, the writer proceeds to enumerate 
the edifices of classic interest which remained, and among them 
some which unhappily would now baffle the search of more 
modern antiquaries. 

It will be sufficient for our present purpose to notice those 
structures which have undergone some change since the days 
of Poggio, without remarking upon every item in his catalogue. 
The Tabularium on the capitol first occupies his attention : 
he affects to give an ancient inscription as legible on the walls 
of it, as follows:—Q. Lutatium Q. F. Et Q. Catulum Coss. 
Substructionem Et Tabularium de Suo Faciundum Curavisse, 
Opus Ipsdé Vetustate Venerandum. Now, fortunately for us, 
the inscription was copied accurately two centuries later by 
Nardini; and, had it not been so, the absurdity and inconsis- 
tency of the above collection of words are themselves sufficient to 
prove that Poggio put down something at random, instead of the 
actual words, which he might have been at the pains to trans- 
cribe, although they were, to use his own phrase, “ admodum 
humore salis exesa.” The ancient letters, either entirely corroded, 
or possibly built over, are no longer to be seen. The arch of 
Lentulus, bearing its ancient inscription, is mentioned by Poggio 
as existing in his time; its place between the Aventine and the 
Tiber is now occupied by a rude modern arch called “ della Sa- 
lara,” in which, however, some blocks of Traventine, remnants 
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of its illustrious predecessor, are still visible. The grand fountain 
outside the Esquiline gate, supplied by the Aqua Julia, bore tra- 
ditionally the name of “Cimbron,” and is called by Poggio a tem- 
ple built by Caius Marius from Cimbrian spoils; and the trophies 
transferred by Sixtus the Fifth to the modern Capitol, at that 
time formed part of its ornament. The Temple of Peace, now 
generally considered to be a basilica built by Constantine, had 
the same appearance as at present, except that one marble co- 
lumn still retained its position :—this column is now to be seen 
opposite the principal front of the church of 8S. Maria Maggiore. 
Our author relates an anecdote which is highly characteristic 
of the times in which he lived: he says that near the portico of 
Minerva, meaning, no doubt, the Forum Transitorium, the 
_ owner of a garden, while digging for the purpose of planting 
trees, came upon the face of a recumbent statue of such magni- 
tude, that it exceeded that of any figure known in the city. 
From. day to day, such a concourse of persons rushed to see it, 
that the proprietor forthwith proceeded to re-inter the colossal 
head ; and may not this and a hundred others exist within a 
few feet of the surface on which we tread in every part of Rome ? 
With what dismay must the learned secretary have beheld a 
temple in the Forum gradually wasting away, demolished for 
the sordid purpose of making lime from its marble; and yet 
such was his fate: for when he first saw Rome, the Ionic tem- 
ple with eight columns now standing was perfect, and he had 
the mortification of witnessing the gradual destruction of the 
whole cella, and two columns of the portico. A temple of 
Apollo converted into a church, has been lost to us by the erec- 
tion of St. Peter’s, which of course occupies a much larger space 
than the ancient Basilica. The reflection made by Poggio on 
the existence of seven Public Baths is strange enough. He says, 
“ permaxima vestigia eorum aspicientes movent, non sine ad- 
miratione quadam, quid sibi voluerit ad tam vilem usum tanta 
eedificiorum moles ;” as if to a refined people who were clothed 
in woollen, it was a mere unnecessary luxury to bathe ; and as 
if the Therme contained nothing but mere basins for immersion, 
and were not supplied with rooms for exercise, as well as for 
repose and conversation, and in some respects answered the 
purpose of a modern club-house. The gradual demolition of 
four centuries has deprived us of the ruins of no less than five 
triumphal arches. In the Forum Transitorium part of an arch 
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of Nerva existed, one of Trajan with an inscription; two on the 
Flaminian way, which corresponded with the modern Corso, 
namely, first, that of Claudius, which stood in the Piazza di 
Sciarra, and whereon that emperor was asserted to have added 
the Orkneys to the Roman empire; secondly, that of Marcus 
Aurelius, which remained nearly entire till A. D. 1662. This 
arch in the days of Poggio was called Triopolis, from some 
notion of its commemorating a victory over three cities ; after- 
wards it was named the arch of trophies; and finally, it ob- 
tained the designation “di Portogallo,” merely because it 
abutted upon the residence of the Portuguese ambassador. 
Lastly, our author read the inscription of an arch erected in 
honour of Vespasian, after the Jewish wars, and situate, he 
says, in the Circus Maximus. This must have been an entrance 
to the Circus, and has perished, with almost every vestige of the 
edifice to which it belonged. 


T. B. WHALLEY. 





Ill. 


AN ATTEMPT TO RESTORE THE TEXT AND THE 
SCANSION OF HOMER UPON AN ENTIRELY NEW 
SYSTEM AND PRINCIPLE. 


Ir will, no doubt, be considered as a very bold, if not as a 
very presumptuous endeavour, especially after the lapse of more 
than five and twenty centuries, and notwithstanding also the 
intervention of the darker ages, for any one to attempt to re- 
store, and as it were to resuscitate, in the present day the ori- 
ginal text, or even the scansion of Homer. Such an attempt, 
I allow, does indeed at first sight appear to be not only hope- 
less, but ridiculous ; yet does it in reality follow, I would ask, 
that because appearances are so much against it, the thing itself 
is actually impossible? Most certainly not. Would Newton 
ever have discovered the great system of the universe, or Cuvier 
either, that of geology? Indeed, would any of the great disco- 
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veries of modern science ever have been invented, if appearance 
alone, or probability even, had been consulted? When we con- 
sider the amount of difficulty and labour that had to be en- 
countered among the ancients, before any one could possibly be 
put into possession of a true and faithful copy of the great 
Homeric poems, and how infinitely this difficulty must have 
been increased subsequently to the revival of learning among the 
moderns, from the difference of character, and their ignorance 
of the language, it is only wonderful, in truth, that we are even 
in possession of copies so respectable as those which are at pre- 
sent in existence ; but no man in his senses, I should imagine, 
is so sanguine as to suppose that these same copies are actually 
in the state in which they were left at the period of their com- 
pletion. 

That there were discrepancies even among the ancients 
themselves, is evident, if only from the testimony of Jose- 
phus, who, in his Treatise against Apion, distinctly alludes to 
them; nor is this to be wondered at in any way, when we 
consider that even in our own day, and among comparatively 
modern authors, in Shakspeare in particular, similar discre- 
pancies are met with. It is also further to be remembered, 
that all the copies of the works of Homer, and of the other 
ancient Greek authors that have reached us, have been trans- 
mitted to us either through the medium of Roman scribes, or 
through the no less exceptionable medium, probably, of the 
copyists of Byzantium, no original or pure Greek M.S. having 
been in existence, of course, for many centuries. The destruc- 
tion of the library of Alexandria by fire, in which, possibly, an 
original and pure Greek copy might have been included, is 
therefore, in this respect, irreparable. 

In a field, however, that has been so repeatedly and so care- 
fully gone over by Erasmus, by Stephens, and the Scaligers among 
the older critics; and by a Bentley, a Porson, and a Parr, to- 
gether with the equally profound and modern scholars of the 
Continent, it does appear an almost hopeless task to try and 
strike out any thing that is really new or remarkable. But the 
race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, it 
must be remembered, in despite of appearance ; and I think that 
I shall nevertheless be enabled to shew, that in this particular 
branch of learning, a vast deal yet remains to be accomplished, 
and notwithstanding all the labours and acuteness of the great 
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and illustrious scholars to whom I have just alluded. The 
reason why no previous writer on this subject, however cele- 
brated he may have been as a scholar, seems to have stumbled 
upon this idea beforehand, would seem to me to have been two- 
fold. In the first place, from a sort of superstitious reverence 
for those copies that have been actually transmitted from the 
ancients ; and, secondly, because that philology, which is properly 
so called, and of which this is certainly a branch, appears to 
have been understood but very badly by them; and in England, 
I am sorry to say, even at the present moment, it is a subject 
that is still almost in its infancy. The recovery of the Sanskrit, 
however, and the admirable use that has been made of that 
discovery by Professor Bopp, Pott, Rask, Grimm, Humboldt, 
Richter, and the other great philologers of Germany, has tended 
to throw an entirely new light upon the theory of language 
altogether, and has rendered that now comparatively easy, 
which would otherwise have been looked upon as not only im- 
probable or difficult, but actually impracticable. 

Having some ten or twelve years ago been struck, in a very 
forcible manner, by the very singular and extraordinary disco- 
veries in the theory and science of language by the able and 
ingenious authors to whom I am referring, I resolved, after 
having made myself in a great measure master of their system, 
to devote myself, with the assistance of the Sanskrit, to a tho- 
rough investigation of the Anglo-Saxon, French, and English 
languages upon the same principle, satisfied within my own 
mind that something interesting, at any rate, could not fail to 
arise from such an inquiry. But I was not by any means pre- 
pared for the very extraordinary and even startling results which 
have ultimately been presented to me, and which no one previ- 
ously could possibly have anticipated, nor indeed scarcely even 
have dreamt of. 

It is not my intention, however, to enter at present upon this 
part of the subject ; the public mind would seem indeed to be 
too much occupied just at the present moment with the spirit 
of speculation, and in mere utilitarian projects of one kind or 
another, to take any great interest in such considerations. Suf- 
fice it then to say, that in the course of my researches, there 
were certain facts made known to me, which, if only properly 


bet appeared to me as calculated to throw some consider- 
‘ B 
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able light upon that oft-disputed question—the scansion of the 
ancient Greek poems, and more particularly so upon the scan- 
ning of Homer. 

The very first application of this new principle was, to my- 
self, of the most satisfactory nature; indeed, if only properly 
followed out, it would appear to leave but little more in this 
respect to be desired. But the matter did not rest here; for, 
whilst engaged upon the scanning, a second discovery was sug- 
gested ; a discovery, it is true, which I had some time previously 
hit upen with respect to modern languages, but had as yet had 
no distinct conception, that the very same principle might be 
made to apply, and with a like success, to the ancient Greek 
also ; and this discovery affects the text precisely in the same 
manner, and almost to the same extent, as the scanning was 
affected by the other. In order, however, to make this new 
system to be more readily comprehended by the reader, it will 
be necessary for me to treat in the first place of these two 
discoveries. And here it will be incumbent on me, then, 
to touch upon that oft-contested question—the Digamma. Ido 
not, however, intend to enter here into any very lengthy or 
detailed discussion upon that subject; indeed, I have neither 
space nor inclination for that purpose, and shall therefore 
endeavour to express my own ideas respecting it in as short 
and succinct a manner as is possible. I have devoted a great 
deal of time to this part of the enquiry, and trust that, from 
the experience I have gained in the matter, I may without 
presumption be entitled to venture an opinion. 

There is probably no subject in any branch of science that 
has given rise among the learned to much more vehement, or 
indeed to more ill-natured discussion, than that of the Digamma. 
And were I to be asked by any one how it happens that so much 
learning has been expended, and with such unsatisfactory re- 
sults upon this question, I should be inclined to answer, That 
there are in human knowledge two things mainly which contri- 
bute to obstruct the mental vision ;—the one arising solely from 
the excessive difficulty of the subject, and the other from the 
very opposite, viz. its facility. 

Of the former, the great system of the universe, and astro- 
nomy in general, may be cited as examples; and of the latter, 
the new system of geology, the circulation of the blood, or the 
invention of printing more particularly. The great and god- 
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like mind of a Newton alone was enabled to grapple with the 
first of these, after it had escaped the utmost study and acute- 
ness of the ancients; but nevertheless it required upwards of a 
century longer, before that the real nature and construction of 
the planet we inhabit could be explained by Cuvier; although 
a mine could not be sunk, a well dug, nor a cliff disintegrated, 
without disclosing something of its history. Printing, in like 
manner, is only the invention of modern times in Europe; yet 
the Chinese would seem to have been acquainted with it for up- 
wards of thirty centuries; and the Romans were certainly in 
possession of raised stamps, and had only got to ink them to 
have effected the purpose. Ponderous learning, also, often 
contributes to defeat itself, of which Dr. Johnson, both as a phi- 
lologist and as a commentator, may be considered as an instance, 

Another great impediment, too, in the way of all our ablest 
scholars and philologers, was, that in general they were totally 
unacquainted, excepting the classics, with any other language 
than their own. Comparative science, the great advantage 
and distinctive characteristic of the present day, was in their 
time almost totally unknown; and in language, as in every 
other branch of knowledge, the comparative system is almost 
indispensable. 


OF THE DIGAMMA AND THE DIIYOTA. 


I have already stated that it is not my intention to enter into 
any very lengthy or learned dissertation on this subject, nor 
shall I stop to notice upon this occasion all that has been said 
of it by others; but shall endeavour, as shortly as I am able, 
to give to the reader my own opinion on it. As a distinct cha- 
racter or letter, then, I am in my own mind perfectly convinced 
with Bentley, that the Digamma, although written F in Greek, 
was nothing more nor less than common English W; and I 
had, from other reasons connected with my own researches, 
long adopted this opinion previously to my having met with 
Bentley’s treatise on it. Ido not mean to say that I agree with 
Dr. Bentley, that every word inserted in the list which he has 
given had in reality the Digamma prefix; no, far from it, but 
that several of them had, I think is highly probable. And that 
the F or the W, as we express it in our English alphabet, was 
originally prefixed to many roots in Greek, is evident, if only from 
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those same roots in modern languages, and which still retain 
that letter, as for instance in the words,— 


Greek. German. English. 

*Epyov W'erk W’ork. 

~*Evota re W’ant. 

“Aone Wehr War, Fr. Guerre. 

“EXia-pehen Quelle Well. 

"Ehk-tx6¢ dele Whiilick or Wh’ilk, a turbi- 
nated shell-fish. 

“Eddy ik A W’heel. 

Otxos am W’'ick, Lat. Vicus. 

Otvos W'ein Wine, Lat. Vinum. 

Oddo v. Iovdos W’olle W’ool, Lat. Vellus. 

°Yédwp W’asser W'ater. 

*Yét/o¢ ove Wet. 

"O/s Wer W’ho. 

"Or/t Was What. 

"Ede Wallis W’ales, Fr. Gallia, Galles. 


This last word is very remarkable, and shews how little the 
Greeks themselves, and even Plato, were acquainted with their 
own etymology, whilst of philology, in its present accepta- 
tion, they would seem to have been indeed altogether ignorant. 
The mind that is engaged exclusively in searching out the sub- 
tilties, or the abstruse parts only of a subject, will overlook the 
minutize and more common-places of it, and yet it is these very 
common-places, or minutiz, that are often of the very greatest 
importance in enabling us to arrive at a full and satisfactory 
conclusion. 

The real and actual meaning of the Greek term “Eda is, 
as I shall have occasion to describe, and somewhat more at 
length, upon some future opportunity, equivalent precisely to 
that of the modern phrase the far West, as it is now made 
use of in America; and has nothing to do with “E)Ay, the son 
of Deucalion, any more than Europe has with Europa who was 
ravished by Jupiter, both of which are fables ; for had that been 
the case, but the which is in every way improbable, the country 
would have been called, not Hellas, but Hellenas, as the people 
were Hellenes—from the two words “Edda and Natiw, habito. 
The root of “Edd is in "Edw, meaning to pull up, hinder, or re- 
strain—contineo, retineo, freno, and is an epithet borrowed from 
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the circus, and in allusion to Apollo as pulling up the chariot 
of the sun, after having finished his diurnal course, and termi- 
nated his labours for the day. The term was first applied in 
the early migrations of the Greeks to the north-western parts of 
Thrace, as we may still discern in the name of the Hellespont, 
i. e. Sea of Wales; afterwards to Greece, as the most western 
land then known; next to Italy, then to Switzerland, again to 
Gaul, and finally to the western parts of England. And it is 
curious to observe that, even at the present day, the same pro- 
cess is going on exactly. In the United States, originally the 
western parts of New York State were considered the Far 
West; then came Ohio, afterwards Indiana; Michigan and 
Wisconsin, subsequently the establishment at Rock River, upon 
the Mississippi ; and soon, no doubt, the plains that lie about 
the western foot of the Rocky Mountains will be included in 
that designation ; and last of all, the Settlements of California 
and of Oregon. In the same manner, the name of Pallas, an 
epithet for Minerva, is not from IId)Aw, vibro, in allusion to 
the spear which she carried, for in that case every individual 
in the phalanx would have been entitled to it equally ; but from 
Ilav, omne, and the verb Adw, cerno, discerno, video, fruor, 
i. ¢. NOT KNOWING, for all the gods did that, but wnderstand- 
ing all things,—» before } becoming A, according to the laws 
of euphony :—and was she not the goddess of wisdom? Thus 
‘Yxeptwy, also, one of the epithets of Apollo, was not from 
Sxtp and twy, i. e. Super-iens, which is nonsense ; but rather 
a corruption of “Yxepepatwy, or the Raiser up, in opposition 
to, and in contrast with his other term’AroAAdbwy, or by con- 
traction "AxédAwy, i.e. the Destroyer—just as in the present 
day we make use of the word extrordinary, and even extror- 
nary for extraordinary, or drawing room for withdrawing room, 
in our common conversation, and is an evident allusion to the 
good and evil principle (the Oromundes and Arimanes,) of the 
Persians. 

If only from the list just cited, and many similar examples 
might be given, there does appear at least very strong presump- 
tion that a character exactly equivalent, both in force and na- 
ture, to the W in English, was in the Greek originally a com- 
mon prefix also. But independently of any other reasons, and 
several yet remain to be adduced to strengthen this presumption, 
there are two passages to be met with in the ancient authors, 
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which, if only properly considered, would alone appear to be 
almost decisive of the question. Both of these passages are 
quoted at some length by Mr. Donaldson, in his very excellent 
work entitled The New Cratylus, unquestionably the best and 
the most able book upon the subject of philology that has as yet 
been published in the English language ; a book, too, that en- 
titles us to hope, that the almost Egyptian darkness which has 
hitherto surrounded this subject in England is about to disappear 
for ever, as it has already done in Germany, and has done also 
partially in France, which, in this branch of science, is certainly 
before us. These two passages I shall here transcribe verbatim. 
The first is taken from Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Book 1. 
ce. xx. p. 52, ed. Reiske:—xat dddacw adtaic yuora—ta mepl Tiy 
fepay Atpyyy, bv otc Ty ta mOMAG EAwdy, A vov, xatd thy apyalov tii< 
duadéxtov tpdrov, Od-éhia dvoudleta. aivydec yap Fy toi dpyaton 
"Erna, w¢ ta Tord, nootrPévan tiv Gvoudtuv, Exdowy al dpyal and 
quvyévrw bytvovta, tiv od avdhaBty Evi otorystw yoapopévyy. todto 3° 
jy Gonep yappa dreraic ent pilav dpdiy emCevyvipevon colic mhaylanc, doe 
Fedévy, xai Favaé, xat Fotxoc, xat Favijp, xai nodra coraiira. 

Let us now, for a moment, consider the real nature and power 
of the W in English. If we analyze this letter carefully, we 
shall find that it is exactly equivalent in its value and pronun- 
ciation to the letters 00, sueceeded by a vowel; as, Warm— 
Oo-arm, West—Oo-est, Winter—0Oo-inter, Word— Oo-ord, 
Wurzburg—Oo-urzburg, &c.; but in French, and indeed in 
many of the modern languages, the sound of 00 in English is 
represented by the combination of Ou diphthong; as, for ex- 
ample, in the French words, Ouate—Wad, or Wadding, Ouest 
—West, Oui—Wi, &c.; and wherever they may have occasion 
to express the sound of English W distinctly ; and we know 
that the Greeks also, in the more refined period of their lan- 
guage, were accustomed to express the same sound likewise. 

Bearing then this explanation well in mind, let us now trans- 
late the first part of the sentence :—*“ And they give to them 
lands about the holy marsh, in the which were many pools, or 
fenny places—the which pools, or places, according to the an- 
cient mode (of speaking) in the dialect (of the country) are even 
now called Wells.” Here we are startled, all at once, in the 
midst of a Greek sentence, with the appearance of a word that 
is purely English. Not that this is by any means a solitary in- 
stance; for Greek roots are indeed much more common in the 
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English than is usually imagined,—such as, Am, from Eipi, 
Tame, from Aayaw, Tram, from Apapysiv, Want, from ~Evéea, 
Welsh, from’E)Ana, (Wellees); just as Notte is from Nox, Vir- 
gine, from Virgo, Grandine, from Grando, &c. In the Italian, 
the ablative of the ancient having taken the place of the nomi- 
native in the modern language, with a number of others, al- 
though but few of them, it is true, come out so clean and pure 
as does the present word. 

The ancient Greeks were in the habit of prefixing to many of 
their words the syllable Ou, says Dionysius, equivalent, as we 
have seen, to English W, and which sound, or syllable, was ex- 
pressed by a character which was written like a double gamma. 
Nothing surely can be much more satisfactory evidence than 
this is. And the second passage above alluded to is almost 
equally to the purpose,—Julian, (Orat. x1. p. 71, edit. Span- 
heim,— Everor 68 ivan td mpoodev dvopdCovto, viv 62 7j3n, Pwpatov 
tag mAs bydvtwv, TO pav Bapyiic Gvoya owCover Boayeia xpoobyxy 
Yedpwaros &v Goya tic exwvopiag, For 68 adtod oipBohov yaoaxtyp 
cic. GvopaCover 68 adtév Ov, xal ypivta dvet tod Byta, modAauc 
mpoamveicsing olpat twos Evexa nal idtyto¢ yAwttyg. The Eneti, 
he says, even after the Romans had possession of their cities, 
still preserved the name which they had from the beginning, 
and which they began with a letter that they called Ou, but 
which they wrote with a single character, &c. Here we have 
again exactly the same account of this syllable, viz. Ou, as be- 
fore, with the important addition, however, that it was often 
accompanied by an aspiration, precisely as in English, where 
the words When, Which, What, Wherefore, and many others, 
are by the inhabitants of London uttered Wen, Wich, Wat, 
&c.; but by all correct speakers, and generally by the inhabi- 
tants of the country, as they are written, or rather, as Walker 
has more correctly indicated, like Hoo-en, Hoo-ich, Hoo-at, &c. 
as in the Anglo-Saxon, with the aspirate preceding. 

And, further, we are told that it was also used in oppo- 
sition to, or in the place of BHTA. Now the letters V and B 
are frequently interchangeable, and that W and V may also 
change, we know if only from the invariable substitution of the 
W for. V, and of the V for W, by the lower inhabitants of Lon- 
don and its neighbourhood ; there does: not appear then to be 
any absolute reason why W and B should not in like manner 
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change places, and from the word Balina in Italian, signifying 
Lightning, a sudden blaze of any kind,—Feheva, Lampas, for 
Italian Lampeggio, Lampo,—as also from Kriwizen, the name 
of a tribe or nation in Russia, and the Greek Krobyzi and some 
others, together with the identity of the fav, vau digamma, or 
W of the Greeks, with Vau or Bh of the Simitic alphabet ; it 
would appear that they are found actually to interchange with 
one another sometimes. This evidence alone is quite sufficient 
to establish the identity of Ov with the digamma W. 

But thenit may be urged, that this holds only trueamong certain 
tribes, or in the patois, as it were, ofancient Greece. Yet, on the 
other hand, it is generally allowed that the digamma formed oneof 
the sixteen letters originally appertaining to the Grecian alphabet; 
and in that case the omission of it would not have formed the rule, 
but the exception. No doubt the letter F, from its having been 
placed the sixth among the letters, was a cognate, though not 
identical, either in sound or figure, with the Vav or Vau of the 
Hebrew and Pheenician; and if the pronunciation of the 8 was 
indeed equivalent to b and a, this was undoubtedly the pro- 
per place for it, for Wa bears exactly the same relation unto 
Ba, and Wha or Hwa to Bha, as F, i. e. ef, to B, i. e. be; the 
one is a sucking in of the breath in order to pronounce the let- 
ter, and therefore the vowel is put first, and the latter is a let- 
ting out of it. The sound of F at that time must have been ex- 
pressed by x with an aspirate, and V was probably the much 
disputed character marked 9. As to the digamma having been 
a compound, in the first place, of a guttural and labial, or of a 
sibilant and guttural, I do not think, in truth, there is the 
slightest proof of it. That such a combination does exist in all 
the languages of the Indo-Germanic family is undoubted ; and 
that it sometimes slips into the sound of the digamma, too, is 
evident ; but it does not follow upon that account that once they 
were identical. Neither can I agree that full and ého¢ were 
equivalent, or that Gho¢ and odAd¢ are identical ; on the contrary, 
the first is identical with our Whole, i.e. Totus, universus ; and 
the latter to the German Heil, whence our Whole and Whole- 
some (Heilsam); and also Wool, (Crispus) German Wolle, when 
without the aspirate by a double transmutation. In the more 
refined period of the language, this initial W was superseded by 
the aspirate, as would seem to have been the case sometimes 
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also in the Latin, as in the word Hariolus, but which is still 
retained in German, i. e. Wahrsager, and in Hasena, to which 
the equivalent would be Wasen. Sometimes it was represented 
by o singly, as in Oafog — W(r)agged, and in which the xo is 
supplanted by the double 7, just as in the modern Reggio, from 
Pyéoc. The inhabitants of this place appear not to have been 
able to pronounce the letter R, and substituted therefore the 
letter W in the place of it, just as children, and those who are 
unable to pronounce the former letter do in England, and call 
it Wagged, instead of Ragged. Adéwv, on the contrary, must 
have been originally pronounced with the digamma, as Fav- 
§iwy—to the German Wachsen, and the English Waxing. That 
the initial I, also, and not the compound Ia, when succeeded by 
another vowel, was supplanted sometimes by the B, and conse- 
quently likewise by the F, would seem to have been probable, 
as in the instances of “laxyo<, instead of Baxyos, *Ia)w for Badu, 
and of Iovko¢ = (Soft) Wool, or Down, and Iovéo¢ — Wont or 
Want, the name for a mole in some of the provinces of Eng- 
land, i.e. animal lanugine similis, agreeing exactly with the mo- 
dern phrase of Little velvet jacket, often jocularly said of it. Just in 
the same manner as the English Fox is from ®é0¢, Germ. Fuchs, 
the animal cujus caput est acutum, and velut turbinatum, Don- 
key, from Aa,'valde, and’ Oyxdopa ; Rudo, i. e. The brayer par 
excellence, Deer, Gr.Oijp, Germ. Thier, Lat. Fera, from the Sans- 
krit Du, to Run, i. e. Animal made for running, &ce. 

A few words here upon the Latin F' will not probably be looked 
on asimpertinent. Like to the Digamma, there appears to have 
been much dispute occasioned by this letter. There is no reason to 
suppose, I think, that the V in Latin was different in any way 
from that of the French and English. The Latin ear was cer- 
tainly too delicate ever to have suffered the pronunciation Wow 
instead of Vow, Wentus instead of Ventus, Wenter instead of 
Venter, which it seems to me would have been as strange to them 
as Woice for Voice, Went for Vent, Winegar for Vinegar, do to 
a well bred person now in England; besides, had the sound of 
W already existed in that language, there would have been no 
occasion for the introduction of that letter in the time of Clau- 
dius; Quintilian, moreover, says expressly that the Latins pos- 
sessed the power (vis), without at the same time having any 
particular character that might represent it,—and the instances 
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he gives are, Seruus, Ceruus, and Uulgus. Now, let any one 
attempt to sound these u’s, for they are not v’s we must remem- 
ber, and attend to the effect of it. U before u — 00 before us, 
or Serdowus, Cerdowus, Ooulgus, for the Latin u was un- 
doubtedly pronounced as the Scotch pronounce it ; and as it is 
usually pronounced upon the Continent even to the present day, 
and not like the squeezed or modern French u, equal to edo, or 
rather yoo of the French and English alphabets. The inter- 
vention of the sound of W, its vis, or diva, becomes then 
palpable, viz. Seruwus, Ceruwus, and Wulgus; and the effect 
of which, too, is that the latter syllable of the two first words, 
and the first of the third, are begun with a consonant, 
precisely as if we were to call the word Vulgar Wulgar 
in our own language; or as Priscian says (p. 560,) Habebat 
autem hee F (should be E,) littera hune sonum quem nunc 
habet U loco consonantis posita; and surely this is plain 
enough: V and W, therefore, must have had among the Ro- 
mans the same sound exactly which they have with us, for had 
it been otherwise, the introduction of the inverted EL would not 
have been necessary. Hordeum, as Quintilian says, was for- 
merly written, not fordeum, but Fordeum, or rather Lordeum, 
in the same manner as the vulgar in the present day pronounce 
the word Hoard, i. e. Woard, among ourselves ; Heedus, too, 
was kedus. Now, it is strange, but our word Kid and this 
word Heedus are identical. The K and W are sometimes in- 
terchangeable, as Mr. Donaldson has shewn in O¢, Ko<¢, and Who, 
and in many other cases; the most remarkable of which that 
I have met with is in Walnut, Germ. Wallnuss —Kapda, the 
nux juglans of the Romans, in which not only has the W taken 
the place of K, but / of p, (which is, however, very common, ) 
and which is not from Welsche nuss, as some people have ima- 
gined ; it should by rights, however, have r or double | in it, 
viz. Warl, or Wall-nut, as we see it in the German. 

The Latin F admits of some more difficulty, but this does not 
appear to be insuperable. Whoever has travelled in the United 
States, and has been by chance in the society of a southern man, 
and one more particularly from the Carolinas, cannot fail, I 
think, to have been struck with the peculiar, and almost horrid 
manner in which they give utterance to the letter R. It is, in- 
deed, as Quintilian has well observed, Pene non humana voce, 
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vel omnino non voce potius, inter discrimina dentium efflanda, 
and is produced by a peculiar twisting of the tongue and jaw, 
and by a noise also in the mouth resembling urra: thus, ruin, 
they pronounce urrruin, ruthless wrruthless. Now, Mr. Do- 
naldson has very properly observed that R was originally, in 
all probability, a vowel, and the Sanskrit combination Ir and 
lrr, together with its resemblance to short d—to ér or dr, 
would seem to justify this notion. The Latin F, therefore, in- 
stead of being a combination of e and /, was, probably, a com- 
bination of F' and r with the Carolina quality; and this com- 
bination, when it happened to precede the letter r, must indeed 
have made the word, as in the case of Frango, given by Quinti- 
lian, pronounced furra-rango,—multo horridior. 

This pronunciation of the F still obtains in France in many 
of the provinces. A day or two ago, when passing through the 
market, I stopped to enquire the price of some potatoes. The 
man replied that they were “ Quatre furra ranes la bartée ;” and 
when I told him that it was dear, “ Non, Monsieur,” he an- 
swered, “elles ne sont pas chéres, parce qu’elles sont des pom- 
mes de terres de Furra rance.” The whur or urra, however, is 
not quite so strong or disagreeable as in America; it is more 
like erre = almost to fra. If this were really the mode of utter- 
ance of the f in Latin, the French even still retain in this 
respect the pronunciation of their conquerors. 

After all that has been said, then, it is palpable, from analogy, 
from probability, and from the most direct evidence, that the 
initial or consonant digamma was, to all intents and purposes, 
equivalent to common English W; and that, so far, Bentley 
was in the right, and wrong only in his mode of application. 
If by chance this character had happened only to have corres- 
ponded in the Grecian alphabet, either in place or figure, with 
the letter W in the alphabets of the English or the German, 
there would have been but little dispute, I imagine, among the 
learned about the matter. Why the ancients chose to call it 
the digamma, it is now perhaps impossible to say. Not that 
the name determines any thing. W with us is not properly the 
exponent of two u’s; and by the French this letter is called 
double v, to which it has not, except in form, the slightest re- 
semblance; and it was possibly from a similar reason alone, 
that the digamma was so diminished. Its place among the six- 
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teen characters, originally, it was entitled to, both as a substi- 
tute for vau, and in the place of /, when as yet there was neither 
f nor u for it to come after,—when g came next to b, andh 
was considered merely as a breathing. 

But independently of any other reasons, there is still an ar- 
gument remaining, and a very strong one too, to prove that W 
and F must have been identical. It cannot fail to have at- 
tracted, one would think, even the most careless observation, 
that besides the common and written character of the alphabet, 
there is also another sound of the W, which is constantly heard 
in speaking, but which is rather a power or a évvapt¢, than an 
actual letter. This vis or power, I should distinguish from the 
other, by calling it the digamma by position; and the which is 
seldom initial like the W, but is usually met with in the mid- 
dle, or at the end of words, when those words are succeeded by 
another commencing with a vowel. Let any one, for instance, 
attempt to pronounce to himself the French word Douane, and 
it will be perceived immediately that it is almost impossible, in 
pronouncing this word, to avoid the intervention of the sound 
of W. Indeed, nothing but a certain degree of education and 
refinement can possibly correct or overcome this tendency. All 
vulgar people and children almost invariably pronounce this 
word as if it were written Doowan; so Louis, in like manner, 
is sounded as Loowis, Gallois as Galwdé, Roi as Rwdé, Foi as 
Fwé, Loi as Lwa, Doigt as Dwd, Rouen as Roowan, The- 
rouenne as Theroowenne, always by a Frenchman. 

Thus, too, it would be impossible for the ear to distinguish 
between the combinations O-n and O-ing in the English, and the 
proper name of Owen, or of the participle Owing, from the verb 
To Owe; or between Ruin and Roowin, Bruin and Broowin, 
U-el and Ewell, the name of a place. 

Now, precisely in the same position, and having also the 
same vis or power, do we find the F made use of by the an- 
cients, Asyor(h)cFov, 7. e. Demophowon, AaFoxoFov, i. e. Lawo- 
kowon, for Ajpopooy and Aaoxoov, in both of which, even when 
the F or W is not expressed, the presence, or power of it, is 
distinctly audible ; as also in the combinations Seruus, Ceruus, 
and Uulgus, as already quoted. 

Why the name of Laocoon had two digammas in it, is not 
quite so evident. It must apparently have been written at one 
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time as Laoocoon, and of which the name, as it is at present 
written, is only a contraction. The effect of this digamma by 
position, as I have termed it, is not so much that of expressing 
actually the sound of the W, as to cause the syllable succeeding 
—and this is of great importance in the scansion of Homer— 
to commence with a consonant. This is evident in a very strik- 
ing manner in the 74th line of the First Book of the Iliad, be- 
ginning with’Q °*AyAsd, the sound of which to the ear is the 
same as if it were written 0-WAycv ; and so in the conclud- 
ing words of the very first line of the poem, viz., IIyAnadeo— 
WAyAno<, and of hundreds similar. Here we have at once a 
sufficient and satisfactory reason why the Q, at least, was not 
elided like an ordinary vowel; and this, at any rate, is one step 
gained towards a right understanding of the principles and more 
correct analysis of ancient metre. This intervention of the 
sound of W in Greek, was not the necessary consequence, it 
must be remembered, of a preceding w or oo only. The same 
effect may be produced, although perhaps not quite so palpably, 
by the o, and v, and also by ov diphthong. 

But independently of the digamma of the ancients, there was 
still another sound or power, for it can scarcely be called a let- 
ter, inasmuch as there does not appear to have ever been any 
distinctive character among them to express it ; but as it is much 
more common than the former, and consequently of much more 
frequent occurrence in their poems, it is most important for us 
to acquire a correct idea concerning it. But in order to do this 
with success, and to attain a right appreciation of its nature, it 
will be necessary for us, in the first instance, to have recourse 
to the principles of speech in general. 

It is not therefore in the Greek, the Hebrew, or the Latin, 
nor among the learned or polite, any more than in books, that 
we must commence our researches, but rather in the languages 
of Modern Europe,—in the French, the German, or the Eng- 
glish, for example, and among the ignorant and vulgar, where 
nature is still in a great measure unshackled, and speech is 
therefore natural. For it must be recollected, and this, I think, 
has never been attended to sufficiently, that in the time of Homer, 
the Greek had not yet been subjected to any strict rule, or very 
great refinement, and that consequently the tongue was at that 
early period in a great degree unfettered. And it must not be 
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imagined that, because a language is rude, it must also be defi- 
cient in its character ; quite the reverse,—for all modern writers 
seem agreed that the older and more cultivated any language is, 
the stronger and more energetic is it in expression; and the 
truth of this assertion I have had confirmed to me in a very for- 
cible manner by my acquaintance with some of the dialects of the 
native Indians in America, and which could be also very strik- 
ingly enforced, were this the proper place fur them, by examples 
from our early or primitive English. 

Vulgar and inelegant in language is, in that respect indeed, 
like the vulgar and inelegant in fashion, in a great degree con- 
ventional ; that which is tabooed and rejected at the present mo- 
ment, was at some former period not only correct, but poetic 
even, so that, by the process of refining, the language is a loser; 
and as has been well observed by an Italian writer on this sub- 
ject, in our attempts to improve or give a polish to a language, 
we must be careful always that the force or vigour of it, “‘ Non se 
ne vada colla limatura.” It must have been observed by every 
one attentive to such subjects, that there is in almost every 
country, but more particularly so in France and England, and 
among the uneducated, a tendency to introduce the sound of Y, 
as well as that of W, in many of their words and phrases ; and 
that this peculiarity is found to take place whenever the letters 
e or i are succeeded by another vowel, precisely as we have al- 
ready seen to be the case with the sound of W, when the letters 
0, u, or 00 were to be met with in a similar position. Thus, in 
many of the provinces of England it is not unusual to hear the 
words, earth, earl, earn, and ewe, pronounced by the illiterate as if 
they were written, yarth, yarl, yarn, and yo; so in France like- 
wise, in the department of the Nord, and more particularly in 
that part of it which is called the Pas de Calais, the words eau, 
couteau, bateau, chapeau, &c., are pronounced as yeau, cout- 
yeau, bat-yeau, cap-yeau, and cap-you sometimes, or rather as 
yo, cout-yo, bat-yo, cap-yo or you; as, Un bon capeyou,—a good 
hat; C’est de bonne-yo; J’ai laissé mon cout-yo tomber dans 
Yyo du bat-yo, &c. And in the German and Italian, the letter 
j is always sounded in this manner. It is then, I conceive, from 
want of a proper attention to these natural tendencies in lan- 
guage, that much of the difficulty and confusion has arisen 
among scholars respecting the digamma, and the attempts at 
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scanning of the ancient poetry, and more particularly of the 
works of Homer. 

Some indistinct idea of this sort appears to have occurred at 
times to certain of the commentators, although they were un- 
able to explain, like Bentley with the W, its actual use or na- 
ture; for instance, the word Ews in Greek, was sometimes 
known to have been uttered yds ; and on numerous occasions 
it was seen that the vowels ¢ and w in Homer and the ancient 
poets, occupied the time but of a single syllable; and in order 
to get over the difficulty, some, like Clarke, used to call it dw ; 
others, on the contrary, retained the c, and pronounced the ¢ 
and » so close together, thereby cheating as it were both ear 
and eye, as to form apparently but one long syllable. Yet this, 
in truth, but very much resembles a certain process that is 
known to school-boys by the name of fudging. The y in San- 
skrit is a most important element, and as the Greek was cer- 
tainly an immediate offshoot from that language, there can 
hardly be a doubt that it retained the power, if it did not pos- 
sess the character or form of the letter. 

This second vis, or power, therefore, from its use and nature, I 
have agreed to distinguish by the name of the Diiota, or rather, 
in order to convey some idea of the effect which it produces on 
the scanning of the Diiyota, and which, as there does not ap- 
pear to have been any letter to express it, unless it was the 
mysterious letter 9, must have always been a vis, or power of 
POSITION like the digamma, or W in English; it is initial some- 
times, as in Ew<, or Yds, and is equivalent to English Y. Its 
effect, however, would seem to have been twofold. Sometimes 
the ¢ or t were converted into y, and form with the succeed- 
ing vowel but a single syllable; and this appears to have been 
somewhat analogous to the law called Sandhi in the Sanskrit. 
** When a vowel, terminating a word, is followed by a similar 
vowel at the beginning of another,” says Professor Wilson, 
“‘ whether they be short or long, or the one short and the other 
long, they combine into one long homogeneous vowel: thus, 
Daitya-|- ari = Daitydri, Bhanu -|- udaya — Bhdnidaya, &c. ;” 
but with this difference, that in Sanskrit the vowel must be 
similar, whereas in the Greek it is applicable only to the letters 
¢ and+t, when succeeded by any other vowel or a diphthong. 
At another time the effect of these letters, when followed by 
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a vowel or diphthong, is to introduce a distinct intervention 
of the sound of y between them, so as to divide them into sepa- 
rate syllables, the latter of which commences with a consonant ; 
so that sometimes the combinations ea, u, eo, &c., may be pro- 
nounced either as ya, yi, yo, &c., or as eya, eyi, and eyo, accord- 
ingly as it might suit the convenience of the metre, and which 
must have afforded a very great advantage to the poets. It 
does not seem, however, that this initial y or consonant, any 
more than the digamma—for it is quite a mistake to suppose, 
as Clarke and others have done, that the latter had sometimes 
the power of two consonants—had any great effect upon a pre- 
ceding vowel followed by a consonant; possibly, indeed, it 
might be rendered common. Thus we find in French that the 
initial Win the word Oiseau, though distinctly audible, does 
not prevent the s from being sounded in the syllable preceding, 
as in Petits oiseau, in the lines from Moliere :— 


“ Helas! petis oiseaux helas ! 
Si vous aviez mes meaux, que vous ne chanteriez pas.” 


So too in the word above quoted, viz. yeaw, or rather yo, in the 
plural they say les yo. In which case the initial y, although 
used distinctly as a consonant, does not appear to lose its pro- 
perty of a vowel. Nevertheless, the case would seem to be re- 
versed in English. ‘Thus, for instance, should we have occa- 
sion to express the substantive One with the indefinite article 
before it, and here even scholars themselves are sometimes at 
a loss, for we are told by grammarians that the article an is 
always, with the exception of long u, to be placed before a 
vowel, we feel naturally inclined to say and write, Such an 
one, Many an one, &c., and yet there is not a single well-re- 
gulated ear that would not be inclined to revolt at this pronun- 
ciation. 

The fact is, with the word in question, that we must not 
permit ourselves to be guided solely by the eye nor by the 
grammarians either; but must, on the contrary, consult the 
ear—the which, as Horace has said very justly, is often the more 
trustworthy of the two—rather. Let any person, for example, 
take a piece of paper, and first write upon it the monosyllable 
One, and to the eye the initial is undoubtedly a vowel, then 
turning the paper over so as to present the back of it towards 
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him, let him pronounce the word distinctly, and to the ear it 
will be equally plain that the initial is a consonant, and there- 
fore very properly, over and above the cacophony, should have 
a, and not an, placed before it: as, Such a one (wun) told me, 
—Many a one (wun) has paid dear for it, &c. And precisely 
for a similar reason is it that the long wu requires a and not an 
to precede it, as in the words a use, a uniform, a university, &c. 
for the u in English with the accent on it, being exactly equi- 
valent to the combination eu, as in the words Euphony, Eu- 
logy, &c., the e goes into y, and the initial is in consequence a 
consonant, as a yuse, a yuniform, a yuniversity, as Walker has 
very properly expressed them. Here then we see the reason 
why not only the w and », but also ¢, 1, and o, whether under 
the accent or not, were scarcely ever cut off when at the end 
of a syllable, whilst the letter a in a similar position, is much 
more frequently elided. 


H. BonnycastTLe. 








IV. 


REMARKS ON SOPHOCLES’ @DIPUS COLONEUS AND 
TRACHINIZ. 


oddevi porprdia tare Epyetan 
dy mporady tO thvetv. 
vv. 229, 230. 


THE construction of this passage seems to me more simple 
than recent commentators have made it. Hermann says: 
“Immo tio constructum cum oy npondéby.... aliter enim 6 
moonady, td tivewv dici debuisset :” Linwood ; “ Constructio, tict 
dy npondy, tO tive dtd, Epyerar oddevi porpidia. tio dy nponaby 
pene sunt ob injuriarum ultionem persolvende: .. . . vd tivew 
adjectum est, h. e. ef u¢ tice adta, ne ambiguum esset quo sensu 
priora, sc. dy nponady, intelligi voluerit.” Similarly Wunder, 
in the notes of his (second) edition: “ Insolenter poeta dv npo- 
nady vo rive dixit, jungens &v xponddy cum antecedentibus po- 
pia tio, e quibus genitivus &y aptus est, quum deberet @ 
mponady tod tive scribere,” &c. But subsequently, in his Mis- 
VIL. fy 
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cellanea Sophoclea, (A.D. 1843,) Wunder says: “ Nemo adhuc 
repertus est qui corruptela affectum hunc locum putaret, quem 
ego non dubito contendere gravi soleecismo laborare .... Hoe 
dico, quod genitivus positus est Gv, qui unde aptus sit, nemo 
unquam demonstrare poterit. Itaque sine dubitatione scriben- 
dum & puto, id est @ dy,” &e. I cannot see how &y can be 
joined with ticx, yet see no need for Wunder’s proposed altera- 
tion of the text. Since tivew is used here in the sense of tivecdar, 
I take &y as Genitivum Rei dependent on 76 tivew (= tip tow); 
and the construction @y nponady td civew to be a proper and 
common one, such as Trach. 808, dy o> noivmpoc Aixn tiomto; 
and Cid. C. 1329, dppwpévy . . . . todpod mpdg xaoryvijtov thaw, 
(revenge upon my brother). Then as regards the connection of 
the second line with the first, I conceive that oddevi may be 
taken as a dative of reference, not strictly governed by &pyerat, 
and that the transitive force of that verb passes on to vd tivew, 
so as to make the interposition of a preposition, such as xpd¢ or 
dia, unnecessary; comparing such constructions as Gd. C.975, 
sig ysipag FAdov natpt; Aj. 1138, wodr cic dviav colbmog Epyerat 
tivi; Trach. 259, toyeta (goes to attack) xédw ti Edputetay. 
I suggest then, without presuming to speak positively, that the 
construction is oddevi pompidia clon Epyetar (mpd<) 7 dv nporaby 
civerv: nemint pena accedit ultionem, &c.; For no one (in no 
one’s case) does punishment from fate come to, or visit, the re- 
quiting of wrongs which he has first received. 

There is an apparent coincidence of construction between 
this passage and Antig. 360, &mopo¢ én’ oddév Eoyetar tO péddov ; 
especially if the latter passage may be taken in the way I sug- 
gested in No. xx. of the Classical Museum; imparatus ad ni- 
hilum, h.e. ad omnia paratus, adit ille quodeunque est futurum ; 
he goes to meet what is about to come. 


Gig apag xadodpev Kipevidac, € edpeviov 
orépveny déyecban tov txétyy owrijprov 
aio. 


vv. 486-9. 


That cwrypav must be here equivalent to owrypiwe, or dote 
owe adtév, or to dots civ civ, seems clear. Compare Elect. 
68, & natpuia 77 Deol t eyyxudpor, SéEaobE p’ cdtvyodvta talade 
oicg 600%. But I think it needs to be remarked that owtypiov 
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has not by itself this meaning, but derives it from its connection 
with the verb déyeo8o: on which account it is not surprising 
that commentators are at a loss for examples elsewhere of the 
same adjective used attributively in a passive sense; and for 
the same reason I do not think that this place and nédov fav- 
thpov, Asch. Ag. 1092, are very parallel. The way in which 
déycobu affects the meaning of owrtypov, may be illustrated by 
such passages as the following: Antig. 791, dmatwy aéixouc 
ppivag mapacnad¢; tb. 162, r& pév 37 morews Gopahiic deol... 
Sodwoav; Cd. T. 51, acpadeta ti & avépdwcov néddw. 
Indeed, although a passive sense for owrtijpov seems to be 
here required, yet the consideration of its connection with 
déyeoba, and the influence which the verb has upon its mean- 
ing, removes part of the objection brought against its being 
taken in its active sense: since, so taken, the meaning would 
be, not that CZdipus prayed for a favourable reception from the 
Eumenides because he was owrtipw¢; but prayed that by their 
favour he might become so, that they would receive him, dote 
owrhptoy stv. The case would be different with déyeofa tiv 
owthptov txétyy, or tov txétyy Tov oWwTTpLOY. 


xeivor xopier xsic’ davoryxaQoual pe. 
v. 588. 


Hermann, followed by Wunder, interprets thus, “ illi me re- 
ducere illue jubent ;” and says, “ quem Reisigius putat horum 
verborum sensum esse, ili me cogent usque co ut me illuc redu- 
cant, is nullis extundi machinis videtur.” I have not Reisig’s 
edition to refer to, and do not know how he supports his inter- 
pretation. But I feel confident that the construction is xéiva 
avayxaGovet pe (dove) xopilew (ue) xeice: and the sense, ili, ut 
me deducant illuc, vim mihi afferunt: Comparing such com- 
mon constructions as Elect. 348, hunid 8 tobtoug Gore vi tedvy- 
xo Tae Tpocamter. CEdipus could not mean that the Thebans 
would compel or command the Athenians to conduct him back 
to the Theban land; but meant that the Thebans were taking 
measures—so Ismene had informed him—to take him back 
themselves. And to express this sense, the infinitive active is 
suitably used; for xopiteca: would have given a less definite 
sense, leaving it undefined who the escort were to be; whereas 
xouttew shews that of dvayxaCovtec and of xopiCovtes were the same 
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persons. Such a use of the infinitive without &ote, and without 
the subject of the infinitive being expressed in immediate con- 
nection with it, is not uncommon: Orest. 761, 0d mpocyjxopev 
xorkaCetv rolode; Humen. 254, a? avndoivar deci o and Civtos 
popety.... méhavov; Herod. 1x. 77, Hor tpacav civ opéac 
Cy@oa, (confessed themselves deserving for the allies to punish 
them, i. e. that the allies would do right to punish them.) 
Thucyd. 1. 132, aitév cipev 2yyexpappévov xtetverv, (found himself 
inscribed in the epistle, for him to whom it was sent to put to 
death.) In these and many like passages it is commonly said, 
but not truly, that the infinitive active is used for the infinitive 
passive ; whereas the infinitive active is purposely used to make 
the sense more definite and accurate, to point out the particular 
agent, as well as to signify the act. This I have noticed more 
at length in my note on sch. Prom. v. 246. Appendix B. There 
is some analogy of construction between the text, as I under- 
stand it, and vv. 1015-17, [mpootdcow oot] 6603 xatdpyew tic 
exei, mopmoy Oé we ywoety, h. e. jubeo te ducem vie esse, et habere 
me comitem. 


GX Bveyyod * woth & d¢ Ew Eyer, 
nat a cs dnpivd” 4 hyn * ta yap Sdhw 
TH ph Ocxaten xtypar odyi obCerar. 
xodx Grav BEerc 8g 7ad” * he Borda ce 
od Adv, 030° Hoxevov &¢ tocrvd” GBow 
Fuovra tOhung tig mapeotubans ta viv, 
GX Eo Erw od mord¢ Gv Fdpac trade. 
vy. 1025-31. 


This plain passage would require no remark, were it not that 
Wunder has invented an alteration, which probably appears in 
his third edition (which I have not seen) of this play. For in 
his Miscellanea Sophoclea, (A. D. 1843,) he says, “ Pugnant 
prorsus verba xodx Zdov Ser &¢ tad, quibus negatur cum arma- 
tis accessisse Creo ad abducendas filias CEdipi, cum illis, que 
statim adduntur, i¢ todd oc 0d YAdv, x.t.A. Itaque certum est, 
Sophoclem ita scripsisse : 

ea yap dokw 
tH ph Oxaim xvipar ody! odCeran, 
et x&Aov Sets &¢ tade.” 


The alteration, so confidently made, seems quite unnecessary. 
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The words xodx @Aov &€er¢ (not Eyer) & tade do not deny that 
Creon had come with an armed force, but affirm that no onewhom 
he had brought should avail him. ~A))ov refers to the same sup- 
posed accomplice that is indicated by the subsequent words, to8? 
St od motd¢ Gv: and in the explanatory clause, (d< Efodd oe 
%. T A.), ¢ refers, as yap so often does, to something understood, 
something in the mind of the speaker: ‘“ And no one else shall 
you find sufficient for your purpose ; although you think to do 
so, for 1 know, &c.;” or, “and this I say, because I know, &c.” 


pavrg et 2oPAGy Gyubveny * 
aO dedraia taydppworos mehercc 
aidepiag vepéhag 
xopoayse Tidvd” dyeverv 
Dewpyjcaca todpov Spa. 
vv. 1080-4. 


I think it is to be regretted that Wunder, Dindorf, and Lin- 
wood, have in their texts supplanted Sewpyjcaca by the conjectu- 
ral twpyjcaca. Surely, if we can get over the difficulty which 


the accusatives following it present, tewpyjsaca is clearly in 
keeping with the whole passage, and has a poetic appearance 
of genuineness which the substituted word lacks. I do not think 
that todpdy dupa can be governed by Sewprjcaca ; but an adver- 
bial use of those accusatives, (quod attinet ad oculos,)—in ex- 
planation of the whole sentence, but with particular reference 
to xidpoay,—though their situation is unusual, does not appear 
so strange as to necessitate an alteration of the received text, 
(Matth. Gr. Gr. 2 423, 2 426, 2.) The whole of this choral 
ode seems to me to be written intentionally in a Pindaric strain, 
as if with reference to the great public Games of Greece. And 
since tewpeiv tods aydvac or Pewpeiv &¢ ayvag was a usual expres- 
sion for attending, or going to see, those games, (Thucyd. It. 
104, vit. 10.) I conceive that, with allusion to them, the race 
and the conflict between the parties of Creon and Theseus, in 
which the possession of Antigone and Ismene was to be the 
prize of the conquerors, are called ayavec ; and that tewpeiv has 
here, with reference to that substantive, its sense of spectatum 
ire. I think the gender of Sewpyjcaca serves to keep up a con- 
nection between that participle and the epithets of neAeas, that 
they may have an adverbial force: (compare Antig. 594, apyata 
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ta Aafdomdav ctu Sptycr mypata... nintovta.) The use of the 
addition of the unconnected accusatives, todpdv Gyya, is to limit 
and define the meaning of xdpcanu, to denote that the chorus of 
old men had no ability and no wish to engage in such contests, 
except as eye-witnesses.! With regard to aidepiac vepéhac, as 
doves cannot, like hawks, remain stationary in the air (either 
with or without the support of a cloud,) to gaze down on a par- 
ticular spot, I think those genitives cannot be taken in connec- 
tion with xdpcayz, to mean “ew cetheria nube ;” but must rather 
be connected with xedea¢ and its epithets, as referring to the 
dove’s course in or thro’ the air on high. We have a similar 
use of the genitive to connect one noun with another, not ac- 
cording to any strict grammatical rule, in such passages as 
Electr. 19, pédawa 7 Gortpwy edppdvn; Trach. 717, té¢ atyatos 
perhac; Antig. 1239, nmvoiy ... gowlov otakdypatoc: (see other 
instances in my note on Asch. Prom. 902.) Indeed, I see no 
allusion here to the dove’s eye, but only to the wings and the 
lofty wind-sped flight of a dove, which the chorus wished for, 
that they might be swiftly conveyed, over the heads of all inter- 
yening heights, to the distant spot, and view the contest with 
their own eyes, (todpov Gyo.) May we not then understand the 
passage in this sense: et¥e medevac aibepiag vepédac dehhala tayio- 
pworos Pewprjcaca &¢ tob0d” Gyvag wbpoayn adtiv, todpdy Spya,— 
Would that I might as a dove thro’ air and cloud in the wind- 


storm swiftly speeding fly to the scene of these contests, and attain 
them with mine eye! 


Gong Tod TAéavas pépoU< 
7PACet tod petpion mapeic 
Emery 


vy. 1211-13. 


To me the simplest way of explaining the construction here 
appears to be, to take the genitives adverbially, as akin to the 
genitivus temporis, thus: Got ypijCer Cue tod mAéovos pépouc, 
mapelc Ccbery tod petpion. Or if tod mh. pépov¢ must be governed 


1 On Electr. 681, 2: | quia non spectatum, sed certatum vene- 
nsives yee tAbay sis vd wAuvdy EAAddos | rat Orestes.” So, I Gink, » & pre- 
meson aryaves AsrQiniy dbrwy yaeu: om Assn ro honpratinsa oon 
Hermann remarks,—* drwy yagi dicit, | desired to go non certatum, sed spectatum. 
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by xp74e, to take at least tod petpion as a genitivus temporis, 
(denoting duration of time,) in connection with Gwew: Who- 
ever craves the longer share of life, dissatisfied to live a moderate 
span. The government of tod petpiov (according to Hermann, 
followed by Ellendt and Linwood) by yp7Cwv understood, seems 
very harsh. 


ANTITONH. 
Gpa¢ ta todd” bv dhe be dpddv Exrpéper 
pavredpad’, o¢ apdiv davarrov 2 dupoiv Opoet ; 
TIOAYNEIKHE. 
HACE yap * Fyiv o adyt ovyywpnréa. 
vv. 1424-6. 
Hermann decides that yo7fe yap here means “ vulé enim hoc ;” 
rejecting the interpretation of the scholiast, ypyopwési. Lin- 
wood interprets, “vult enim que vaticinatur. Ideoque hee 
non magni facienda.” But whether that translation be the 
right one or not, the explanation (“ ideoque, &c.”) which the 
latter scholar adds, cannot, I conceive, be right, as being quite 
contradictory to the context. Polynices, assured by the oracles 
(see vv. 1331-59,) that he could not succeed without his fa- 
ther’s good-will, had rested all his hope upon obtaining that ; 
and he had but just concluded his supplication to his father with 
the words, dvev cod 2’ 0368 cwbijvar cdévw. All that he afterwards 
said shewed that his hope was extinguished, and that he had 
every expectation that the prophetic curse of GEdipus would be 
fulfilled: although, having gone so far, he could not and would 
not draw back, but was resolved to meet his own and his bro- 
ther’s fate. Hence he takes a last farewell of his sisters—vv. 
1437-41, yaipetdv c * od yep p’ Em Prénove’ bodpect’ adbtte .... 
et xpy}, Davodpa: after having charged them not to neglect his 
burial. Does not the context, then, seem to require that we 
should read yp7fet, in the sense of ypyopwdci? Antigone asks, 
pac x.t.d.; Polynices, as it seems to me, replies, (6p%“) ypyCet 
yao jpiv x7.A., in this sense,—“ Yes, I do see; I see that I 
shall fail and fall; for he speaks as a prophet: but yield I can- 
not; I must go on and meet my doom.” Still there is no hin- 
drance to our reading yp7jCe yap, in the sense “ vult enim,” if 
we take the implied meaning to be,—not that the wish of CEdi- 
pus was father to his predictions, which were therefore to be dis- 
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regarded ; but such as this :—“ Yes, I see how his prophecy 
insists on our mutual death ; for he wishes what he foresees, and 
therefore is glad to foretell it; but though his prophecy shall 


prove as true as his wish, I will go forward and meet its fulfil- 
ment.” 


008” Eyw 
Tig pe X97) TO bv TaAanvay 
Gpavica: tocdve’ dyog * td ° 
ph vac bri Gévac Pavelv Eypyles; GX’ 
Eons Eaves 8é por. 
vv. 1710-14. 


With regard to the second of these lines, it may be observed 
that there are several passages, of which this appears to be one, 
in which yp7 has a meaning that easily grew out of its usual 
meanings, and yet has not been recognized in the Lexicons, 
viz. oiov t’ Sort, licet, fieri potest. So in Electr. 812, viv d not pe 
Xp) modsiv: “ where am I to go?” “where can 1?” The same 
sense for yp7 is required by the context in Asch. Prom. 183,— 
Céhia yap... mi mote... yprjce téppa .. . bordelv * axtynta 
yap x.t.A. Theocr. xv. 45,—nidg xal néxa todto nepiica yp tO 
HOKGY ; 

With regard to the two last lines, as the only way I see of 
making good sense of them, I have ventured to insert a note of 
interrogation after typyfec, making p7 interrogative, as it is in 
v. 1502, prj wt Atic xepawvdc, x.t.A.; AEsch. Suppl. 291, pi xai 
oyos 716 Zijva pry Piva Boow ; This punctuation seems to me to 
remove the necessity for suspecting that these two lines are cor- 
rupt. I see no impropriety, or vain tautology, in Antigone’s re- 
peating thus, in addressing her father, the words which at the 
beginning of her speech she had addressed concerning him to 
the Chorus: And didst thou really wish to die upon a foreign 
land? Thou didst: thou hadst thy wish: but (ada, nihilomi- 
nus,) lonely was thy death, in dying thus! 





I adda few remarks on Sophocles’ TRAC HINIZ. 


héyos yap “Hpaxdet xperdv 
Everio’ aet tw’ &x poBov pdfov tpépur, 


xelvou mpoxnpatvovea * vbE yap ctodyer 
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wnat v0E adxwmbet dtadedeypévy névov. 
xapboapey 67) Taidac ods xsivég note 
1Um™M¢ Sr Zpovpav Extonov haBdo 
onelpwv povoy mpocside xdkapiov &rak. 
ToLvodTOg ald ei¢ Sépoug te xdex Sopwy 
asi tov &vdp’ Enewne Aatpedovtd tw. 
vy. 27-35. 


In the above lines, the passage, w0€ yap etoayer xal woe dnwbet 
dadedeypévy mévov, has been variously explained. I understood 
it in a sense quite the reverse of that which Mr. Linwood attri- 
butes to it ;? and which, though Wunder comes near to it, 1 
have not seen expressed by any commentator. The construc- 
tion I feel satisfied is, vd yap duadedeypévyn névov eicctyer [xdivov, se. 
tov “Hoaxdéa, sic Sdpous, v. 34] xai vo arwbet [xetvov x ddpwv, v. 
34,] though the order which the words have in the text, is suit- 
able to the sense as well as to the metre. The sense, I think, 
is to be elicited by giving sufficient emphasis to the emphatic 
and repeated word wé.—For NIGHT, successive to toil, brings him 
to me, and NIGHT forces him away ; or, DARKNESS brings him home, 
and DARKNESS thrusts him out, having afforded short interval of 
rest: In other words, “ day never brings him home, day never 
finds him there, nor remits his toil. After dark he comes, and 
before light he is gone. His days are all spent abroad in la- 
bour and danger,—all mine, in solitude and anxiety.” It was 
not uncommon with Sophocles to express denial or exclusion of 
a thing, by emphatic affirmation of its contrary, ¢. g. Antig. 
558, Gote toig Davodow wepehsiv, to benefit the DEAD, i.e. not to be- 
nefit the living. Ajax, 100. davévrec 78 thy’ aparpeicbwy Exda, 
DEAD let them take, &c. i. e. not again shall they take alive, &c. 
Ed, C. 1549, & pic dpeyyéc, npdode nod nor’ Hod’ Edy * once, i.e. 
not lately, not now (like “ Troja fuit.”) So Antig. 926, GV’ 
el pay obv tad” Botiv by Decigxahd, naddvete Gy Evyyvoipey fpapty- 
xéveg * where I think Antigone speaks generally :—But if this 
be the pleasure of the gods (viz. that pious deeds should be treated 
as impiety), then, AFTER SUFFERING, not before, shall we become 
conscious of having sinned: i. e. we have no previous rules of right 
and wrong to guide us, and punishment onlycan teach us that we 





2 Nox ubi advenit mihi sollicitudinem | licitudine angor, ne viro meo mali ali- 
adducit, eademque vicissim ubi abit, cu- | quid acciderit, quee sollicitudo nonnisi 
ram levat, i. e. per noctem semper sol- | redeunte luce dispellitur.” 
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have offended.” The converse of this usage, viz. affirmation by 
denial and exclusion of the opposite, is common; as in 2d. 0.580, 
Xpdv padors Gv odyi tH napéver tov, te. “ you will hereafter learn.” 

Further, I think the sentence bears some resemblance to the 
conditional construction, divisible, (though not strictly,) into 
protasis and apodosis, by a pause after cicaye., and an emphasis 
on xat: [st] v0E yap eioayet, [Guu] xat we anwiet. Nocte si gquan- 
do, labore intermisso, redit, nocte tamen expellitur eadem: ita ut 
interdiu nunquam domi conquiescat periculi expers. The ab- 
sence of a conditional particle might seem to be supplied by the 
emphasis on the first wg. The following lines go on to shew 
that even Hercules’ short nights at home were “few and far 
between.” 

od xdrode tavOpunwy, x 
7aipew wépuxev ody! toi adtaic Get. 
vv. 439-40. 

Here the construction certainly is, yaipew toig adtoic Gel, ody! né- 
puxe, t. €. odx Eat avOpwroK, non humanum est perpetuitate bono- 
rum frui; and the sentiment is akin to Antig. 1159, xai pavuc oddelc 
tiv xadeotwtwy (fortune stabilis et fixe) Booteic. Linwood has re- 
marked on Wunder’s error in constructing the datives toic adtotc 
with xépuxe. The same error occurs in Mitchell, and appa- 
rently also in Ellendt, and in Liddell and Scott, (under giw.)* 
Wunder seems to have erred in a like manner as regards the 
construction of piw in Electr. 1015,—npovoiac oddév avdpdrnos Equ 
xép8o¢ AaBety Gewov: where the construction is, oddév xépd0¢ Eu 
Ziuswov &vOpwrnors haBeiv, and the infinitive AaBdiv is not, as Wun- 
der and Mitchell make it, “ nearly redundant,” any more than 
it is, as Wunder represents it to be, in Antig. 440, navra tad? 
foow haBeiv buoi népuxe tic buFj¢ owrypiac; where the construction 
is, tuot tata népuxe fioow Aafety x. t. A.; and, asin the former 
passage, the infinitive is strictly dependent on the comparative 
adjective fjcow, and necessary to complete its meaning.‘ 





3 Ellendt, with whom Liddell and 
Scott agree, says géw, “ cum dativo po- 
situm de fatali necessitate vel obtingente 
sorte dicitur.” It would be more cor- 
rect, I conceive, to say that ¢é# some- 
times has that sense, with or without a 
dative of reference expressed ; as in the 
text, and in Eur. Phen. 930, dase wigu- 





xt Taira xavirynn os Seay; and perhaps 
Ton. ult. of xaxoi ¥, dewsg xidinac’, oi- 
wor Ww wredtumy dy. 

* See my remarks on Antig. 518 (520) 
in No. xx. of the Classical Museum, p. 
168, where, in the 8th line, “dependent 
in no unusual way on wiguxs,” I should 
have written jivew instead of wipuxs. 
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nopny yap, otyan Podx Er’, GN’ eCevypévyy, 
maperadédeypat, pdptoy wots vauTihos, 
huBytov sundhnwa tis Eyiic ppevic. 

vv. 536-8. 


The reference to a ship in the word vavtiAo¢, seems to me to 
be kept up in the following line, and to shew the sense in which 
mapercdédeypar and gunddyya occur. I conceive that napa in na- 
psodéyoum. signifies addition and excess ; vautihég naperodeyopé- 
vog péptav, ‘a sailor taking-in-besides a load,’ i. e. ‘ receiving an 
extra freight ;’ and xdpyy tCevypévyy naperodédeypa, ‘I have ad- 
mitted a wife besides me,’ i.e. ‘ another wife for my husband.’ 
Merchandise and shipping are closely combined ; and so 2yxé- 
Aypa, I think, is here, in a figurative sense, a cargo, a freight. 
Then gpevd¢ has its natural meaning, instead of the recondite 
one attached to it by Hermann, Ellendt, Wunder, and others.5 

The meaning of Deianira seems to be, that by receiving Iole 
into her husband’s house, she had endangered her happiness, 
as a seaman endangers his freighted vessel by taking in an 
over-freight. The translation then I think should be such as 
this:—A girl—and not, I deem, unwedded yet—Another WIFE 
for him I've taken in, Like one who lades his ship with two-fold 
freight : Despiteful cargo, ruin to my soul! less literally, that 
will sink my soul, or, wreck my mind, 


Bev wodot Tavepepos 
rag merdods nayypiate 
om vv. 660-2. 

If xavijpepos be joined with yoda, the sense must be, may he 
be coming all day, i. e. pursue his way, without delay or stop, till 
he reaches home. Hermann’s interpretation, navewx tide tH 
jpépa, seems quite inadmissible. But if podsiy is to be taken here 
in the sense of arrive, I think navdyepog admits of no comma 
after it, and must be joined with the following participle ouvy- 
xpadeic: that the sense maybe, “from whence may he arrive after 
being all day commingled with the love charm,” “ steeped all day 





5 “Opprobriosum fructum bone men- | prestiti,’—E. “ Mei in Heroulem ani- 
tis mew,” —H.  Oficii erga Heroulem | mi,”—W. 
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in the influence of the anointed robe.” In my note on Aisch. 
Prom. 1026-27, 

Craptayycer cuparas péya panos, 

Gixdntog Eprwy Cartahed¢ mavyyepos 

xehanvoBowrov 6” Fao exdowycetat, 


I have stated my reasons for believing that in that passage, the 
necessary sense and construction will not allow of the comma, 
placed, I believe, in all editions (except my own,) after xavijps- 
poc¢; that the comma should be after dartadei¢ ; and navijpepos be 
joined with éxdowjoeta. 


Henry Sytvester RICHMOND. 





V. 


ON THE RELATION BETWEEN THE CONSONANTAL SYS- 
TEMS OF THE ENGLISH AND SANSCRIT LANGUAGES. 


PART Il. 


My former article in No. xx11. had scarcely been sent to the 
press, when I received J. Grimm’s new work, “ The History 
of the German Language.” It may seem rather curious that I 
should mention here a work, the title of which seems to imply 
rather a historical review of the different German authors and 
their writings, than a work on comparative philology. But the 
work is not what its title implies. Just as much as J. Grimm’s 
German Grammar differs from all other German Grammars, 
so does his History of the German Language differ from all 
other histories of the same kind. His history is not descending, 
not beginning, as might be the case, with the Gothic bishop 
Ulfilas, and ending with the Grand Ducal Saxon Geheime 
Staatsrath von Géthe, but ascending, beginning from Ulfilas and 
struggling towards the sources, the origin of the Gothic. Even 
through the Gete, which he considers to have been the Goths be- 
fore their change of the Mutes took place, he pursues the road back- 
ward to the original Indian home. He inquires not only into the 
causes which produced that most remarkable of all linguistical 
changes, but shows also the influence which, at the earliest time 
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of the Germanic language, was exercised by the surrounding 
nations on its glossarial and grammatical formation. Thus the 
first chapter contains a comparison of the words brass, gold, sil- 
ver, iron, in the 33 European languages, followed by remarks 
of comparative grammar and historical research. In fact the 
whole work contains no less than some thirty chapters on as 
many different topics, which Grimm has treated already in his 
grammar, but which he gives now with such improvements as 
26 years of uninterrupted study on the same and similar subjects 
have necessarily furnished him with. While in his grammar 
(edition of 1822) he seldom pushes his comparisons beyond the 
Germanic and Classic languages, we see him now bring up and 
compare all the dialects of the Slavonic, the Celtic, and the 
Finnic tribes, and even the Basque, whenever a comparison with 
all or one of them can throw some light upon a Germanic word 
or structure, 

His law is fully discussed again in chapter XvIl, and this is the 
very reason why I thought myself obliged to introduce the work 
at the head of this second article on the connection between the 
English and Sanscrit mutes. It would be idle and unjust to 
find fault with certain remarks or rules that were published 
many years ago, when the same author has treated and pub- 
lished the same matter quite anew. And since his old law with 
the order of the letters and of their classes is so well known, that 
any philologer in any country, not only can quote the famous 
584th page of his grammar, but knows also the nine equations 
by heart, it seems necessary that I should begin by placing be- 
fore the eyes of the reader the whole set of the new equations, 
opposite the old ones. 


Old Table. 
Greek, or First Stage, P BF; T DTH|K 
Gothic, or Second Stage, F P B|THT D 
T 


Old H. Ger., or Third Stage, B(v.)F B| D Z G 


New Table. 


1. B P PH| G@ K CH|D T TH 
Il. P F B|K H G@/|T TH D 
IT. PH F P |CH H K!Z D T 


J. Grimm, as we see, has introduced two great changes into 
the form of his law:—1. While the old order of the classes was, 
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labials, dentals, gutturals ; the new order is, labials, gutturals, 
dentals ; that is, a mere local or at least technical arrange- 
ment has been given up for one founded upon both physiologi- 
cal and philological truths. The new one decidedly deserves 
the preference, although it may be difficult to convince Sanscrit 
grammarians of it. 2. While the old order in the degrees of 
the letters was, tenuis, media, aspirate ; the new is, media, te- 
nuis, aspirate. This a point of some importance ; for the order 
of the degrees is intimately connected with and depending on 
the application of Grimm’s law. 

J. Grimm’s old order is the most common among ancient 
as well as modern Greek and Latin grammarians. Kriiger (in 
his Latin Grammar, last edition by Grotefend, 1842,) is among 
the few exceptions. He has already Grimm’s new order. So 
has Schwartze in his Comparative Review of the Koptic Alpha- 
bet, Appendix A. p. 520, sq. in Bunsen’s gyptens Stelle in 
der Weltgeschichte, vol. 1. 

There is one different order more to be mentioned; it is 
given by Mr. Donaldson, (in his New Cratylus, p. 100,) and 
taken from the arrangement of the Hebrew Alphabet,’ viz. 
media, aspirate, tenuis, 

But each of these three orders is objectionable. The first 
which has the media in the middle, because (as Grimm owns 
himself,) the so-called media does not by any means lie between 
the tenuis and the aspirate. And moreover, the media does not, 
in organic formations, develope itself out of the tenuis, nor does 
it change into the aspirate, as its position after the tenuis and 
before the aspirate in this order would make us believe. The 
principal and common objection against both Grimm’s new and 
Mr. Donaldson’s order is, that they begin their series with the 
media. This would make the media the foundation of the 
consonantal system. And this is indeed Grimm’s opinion. But 
I hope, on the contrary, to be able to prove that the media is the 
very last development of the mutes; and I hazard the conjecture, 
that the more primitive a language is, the more tenues and the 
fewer mediz it will contain. China, for instance, has not one 
geographical name beginning with B, G, or D. 

The order then I follow here in the degrees of the mutes must 





1 Ewald, in his Hebrew Grammar, Ed. v. 1844, p. 52, has adopted the old Greek 
order. 
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be different from all preceding ones. It is: tenuis, aspirate, me- 
dia. Lhope Ishall be excused for giving my reasons for this ar- 
rangement more explicitly. It might be considered very imprudent 
to differ from Grimm; and the more so, since Grimm is supported 
by Graff, Kiihn, Schwartze, &c. At the same time, it will be ma- 
nifest, that the settlement of this question is of some importance, 
not only for our inquiry into the relation between the Sanscrit 
and English, but for grammars and grammarians in general. 

The question we must ask is this: If the media is indeed not 
the media, i. e. is not the middle degree of the three: which is 
then the truly middle one? Is it the tenuis or the aspirate ? 

The Sanscrit gives a plain and direct answer to this ques- 
tion: The aspirate is the middle degree between tenuis and media. 
For the tenuis has an aspirate and the media has an aspirate. 
The aspirate therefore affects the union between tenuis and 
media. Tenuis and media are the two extremes. For a de- 
monstratio ad oculos, let us take the Sanserit labials. 


Tenuis, Aspirate, Media, or, Media, Aspirate, Tenuis. 
Tenuis. Media. Media. Tenuis. 
P PH BH B B BH PH P 


? | ? 
f | f 

Physiology, or merely some practical exercises with the corres- 
ponding living sounds, will prove the same; but the most convinc- 
ing proofs are supplied by Comparative Philology and History. 

Since the aspirate is the true middle, the tenuis must be at 
the head of the mutes; for—and that is Grimm’s own great 
law—the aspirate develops itself out of the tenuis; the tenuis 
then must precede it. The media must be at the end of the 
mutes ; for the media develops itself out of the aspirate; the 
media therefore must follow the aspirate. Grimm’s new II. Vv. 
and vill. Equations, (p. 406,) contain numerous examples, 

And now we are prepared to explain one very striking, yet 
hitherto unexplained fact in the history of the Indo-European 
languages,—the fact that so many Sanscrit medie do not change 
in Gothic into tenues, as they ought to do according to the ge- 
neral law, but remain unchanged ; and again, that the Gothic 
media, which also ought to change into tenuis in High Ger- 
man, re-appears in Modern High German. How is it, 
e. g. that Sanscrit bandh (ligare) has in English or Gothie only 
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dh changed according to the law, while the media 6 remains 
unchanged? Then Ancient High German ought to change 
band or bind into pant ; and certainly it has such forms. Graff, 
11. 132, gives pintan, (to bind,) or pinte, (he binds,) pintanter, 
(binding,) besides the forms bintan, pindan, and bindan. But 
Modern High German falls back again upon both the Sanscrit 
and the Gothic medi, in band, bind-en. To show the same 
fact in the guttural class, let us take Sanscrit gd, (ire.) The 
Gothic ought to have kd; but it retains the Sanscrit media in 
gaggan, Anglo-Sax. gan, to go. Ahg., then, ought to change 
gan, gagg or gang-an into kan or kankan. These forms are 
sometimes found. Graff, Iv. 66 ff. has: er kat (he goes,) kan- 
hanne (in going,) besides the forms gan and gangan. But Mhg. 
has both the Sanscrit and the Gothic medie again in gehn and 
gang. Andwhy? Because the Mepra even in Sanscrit, the 
last and consequently most refined development of the mute con- 
sonantism, cannot have, in the younger branches, that vital 
power which any of the other degrees, particularly the tenuis, 
has. Its natural, and, I would almost say, inborn disposition, 
is to drop, to die off. A letter in the media degree is in its old 
age, or at least in its most refined state ; and in both cases death 
or fall is the natural consequence. Transformation, therefore, 
from media to tenuis, is nothing less than a salto mortale from 
certain death to youthful life. The Germanic nations alone 
among all the Indo-European tribes had energy enough to at- 
tempt this leap; the High Germans did it even twice, and in 
many cases they have succeeded. Thus Sanscr. vid, Lat. vid-ere, 
Gr. F1d-e, becomes in Gothic the far stronger form of veit-an, 
Anglo-Sax. wit-an (wit.) But in French and Spanish we see 
the media follow its natural turn. The same classic root vid, 
becomes Fr. vo-ir, Sp. ve-r ; Lat. cred-ere, Fr. cro-ire, Sp. cre-er ; 
Lat. rid-ere, Fr. ri-re, Sp. re-ir ; Lat. leg-ere, Fr. li-re, Sp. le-er ; 
Lat. hab-eo, Fr. ai, Sp. h-e, Ht. h-o, &c. If the Latin has a te- 
nuis, that tenuis is first weakened or refined by a change into 
media, and then the media falls easily off. T in Latin patre, (pa- 
ter,) becomes first D in It. padre, and has entirely disappeared 
in Fr. pére ; Lat. matre (mater,) It. madre, Fr. mére; Lat. 
prec-ari, It. preg-are, Fr. pri-er. 

These remarks, I hope, will for the moment be sufficient to show 
that, in the order of the degrees, I have adopted an arrangement 
different from all others, not for the sake of change, but because 
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after due consideration of all former methods, it seemed to me 
that I had found proofs enough to show their insufficiency. 

My next object is to compare English and Sanscrit gutturals 
and palatals, and by such comparison to find the law that re- 
gulates their mutual relations. 

II. The gutturals and palatals. The Sanscrit gutturals are, 
K, KH, G, GH; the vocal beginning of the series is H, the 
nasal end NG. The Sanscrit palatals are-—CH, CHH, J, JH; 
the vocal beginning Y, the nasal end N (N in the word singe.— 
Wilson.) 

The English gutturals are, K (Q or C (a) ), G (a); the vo- 
cal beginning H, the nasalend NG. The English palatals are: 
CH (tch), J (G (e), dg); the vocal beginning Y, the nasal end 
N (N in singe.) GH is written instead of H, and either not 
pronounced at all or pronounced like F. As in Dutch, F is 
sometimes changed into CH, e. g. Kraft (strength) into Kracht ; 
so, on the contrary, English GH is, in pronunciation at least, 
changed into F, e. g. cough. But “nought” has no more con- 
sonants pronounced than “ not.” 

I have yet another Sanscrit palatal to mention, the precise 
value of which is still an open question. Wilson transcribes it 
by s’, Bopp by s’, Donaldson by ¢. The Indian grammarians 
place it at the head of the Sibilants (S’, SH, 8, H.) Wilson ex- 
presses its sounds by ssi in session; Wilkins? says: “ The pro- 
per sound of this letter is produced by applying the tip of the 
tongue to the forepart of the palate, and passing the voice as if 
pronouncing our s.” Donaldson’ calls it a palatal, and attri- 
butes to it the value of Greek and Zend z, a representative of a 
softened guttural. The best that has been said on this subject 
is found in Héfer’s Zeitschrift fir die Wissenschaft der Sprache, 
vol. 11., p. 166, in an article written by Dr. A. Kuhn. The re- 
sult of his researches is, that s° must be considered a simple 
palatal, answering to the Mhg. palatal ch in ich (ego.) With 
this value I take it to be in Sanscrit the only remnant of an old 
series of simple palatals,* instead of which we have now those 
compound sounds of CH and J. What Dr. Kuhn has shown 
philologically, can also be proved by referring to the organs of 





* Wilkins’ words are copied from | a weakened softened sound of K. Kop- 
Donaldson’s New Crat. p. 109. tic « seems to have the same history 
% New Crat. p. 108, Obs. 1. and the same value as Sanscr. s’. See 
* I do not mean to say that it is not | Bunsen’s Hgypt, 1. p. 546, 616, sq. 
Vii. D 
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speech. For that ich-sound lies exactly in the middle between 
the guttural tenuis K and the dental spirans 8. This is far- 
ther proved by the fact that the Greeks and Romans render s’ 
sometimes by K, sometimes by S, e. g. Sanser. s ankha, Gr. xéy- 
xn, Lat. concha, Sanscr. s’ira, Gr. xdpa, Lat. cere (brum.) 
And again, Sanscr. s’arkard4, Gr. caxyapov, Lat. saccharum. 
Sanser. s’ush, Gr. cavo(apdc), Lat. siecus (assimil. of siscus.) 

The palatals are, as we have said before, not simple sounds ; 
yet for philological considerations they may be taken and treated 
assuch. They are nothing else but weakened, softened gutturals. 
Their existence in Sanscrit is sufficient to prove that that lan- 
guage developed itself, and descended from an older formation 
more regular and more precise in its consonantism than the 
Sanscrit. English CH and G(e) developed themselves out of 
Anglo-Saxon or Gothic K and G(a), in the same way as Sans- 
crit did out of that older formation or ante-Sanscritic language. 

After this necessary inquiry into the powers of the letters we 
have to deal with, I shall concentrate the results into a table. 
The Sanscrit letters, it will be remembered, are divided into 
surds and sonants, the English into sharp and flat ; and again, 
for an application to Grimm’s law, they must be divided into 
tenues, aspirate, and media. All these divisions combined to- 
gether will stand thus: 


Sharp. Aspirate. Flat. 
Tenues (ysAa.) (8aséa,) Mediz (uéva.) 





Surd. Surd. Sonant. Sonant. 
K KH GH G 
Sanscr. } 8’ 


CH CHH JH J 


-- 4 — 


K (C, Q) . H G(a) 
Engl. ‘on (TCH) J (G(e), DG) 





1. English K Q C or CH—anlaut. The Goths adopted the 
Greek K to express the simple guttural tenuis; the Anglo- 
Saxons Latin C(a.) The latter used their letter more consis- 
tently than any of the other Germanic tribes. While the Goths 
have a particular sign for CV, the Anglo-Saxons have CV as 
well as any other compound of C. In the tenth century that 
Anglo-Saxon C(a) sound began, under Norman-French influ- 
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ence, to split into two sounds, many words retaining the old C(a) 
sound, as Corn; but Greek K was often written instead of C, 
in order to prevent mistakes in reading, as: Cern—Kern. For 
about the same time C before e and i in Latin words had begun 
to be pronounced like 8S. Many other words changed from O(a) 
to CH or tch, with the sound of tsh, as: Cicen = chicken. 
Words beginning with the double sound of KV have since that 
same period, neither been written with Anglo-Saxon CV, nor 
in the Gothic way, but after the fashion of the Latins and the 
High Germans, i. e. with QU. The orthographical distribution 
of all these characters seems at first sight to be very arbitrary ; 
nevertheless it will not be difficult to show that each of them 
points to a different era of the language. 

QU brings the English in connection with a language ante- 
rior to the Sanserit ; for it points to roots stronger and fuller 
than those are which we usually find to correspond in Sans- 
crit. Thus the word gueen(A.-S. even, uxor, nat’ %éoy7v) would 
lead us to suppose a Sanscrit word like jvand or jvani, but we 
find only jani. In the same way Anglo-Saxon cviman has 
dropped its v and fixed itself as English come. From this ana- 


logy we may draw the conclusion, that whenever an English or 
Anglo-Saxon word compared has the full form of QU or CV, 
the simple Sanscrit J, G, &c. must be considered as only the 
remnant of a double initial letter or sound.® 


C and K point principally to simple Sanscrit roots, preserved 


in Anglo-Saxon. They may be also, as we have seen under 
qu, representatives of an ancient cv. There are also examples 
where, instead of V, the first letter C or Q has been dropped, 
e. g. quick, wick. 

CH is not an Anglo-Saxon, but Old English formation. It 
is surprising to see how intimately connected those three sounds 
are, and how easily they transform themselves from one to an- 
other stage. Thus Quell is found side by side with Kill, Cool 
with Chill, Queen with King, Kind with CHild, Quern with 





5 Donaldson, New Crat. p. 119.— 
* In all the languages of the Indo-Eu- 
ropean family, we find in some of the 
most common and important words, as 
well at the beginning as in the middle, 
traces more or less distinct of a letter 
compounded of two consonants, of which 


the one represents the guttural, the 
other the labial, in its ultimate state,” ff. 
The same theory is very clearly stated 
and detailed by Mr. Garnett, in vol. 1., 
No. 45, of the Philological Society’s 
Journal, March 27, 1846. 
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Kern, Corn and CHurn, Quack, Keck, and CHick, Quick and 
Wick, &¢. Though the logical development of the English 
language has some of these words, through the adopted mean- 
ings, widely separated from their nearest relations, yet the law 
of their etymological formation and the common Sanscrit roots, 


do not leave us in doubt as to the asserted affinity. 


a. English Qu—Anlaut = Sanscrit G or J.° 


Sanscrit. 
Jani (uxor) 


English. 
Queen 
ef. king, 
kin,kind, 
child 
Queme 
(to be- 
come) 
ef. come 
Quern 
ef, kern, 
corn, 
churn 
Quell 
ef, kill 


jri (conteri, con- 
fici,)  Caus. 
jrinémi 

jvar (egrotare ; 
ef, Caus.) 


Quick Jiva (vivus) r. 
ef. kick, jiv (vivere)’ 
wick 


Anglo-Saxon. 


even (uxor, re- quena (mulier.) 
gina) 


gam (ire, venire) cveman 


evern, cvyrn 


evic, cuce 


Ancient and Modern 
High German. 


queman (venire) ; 
be-quem (com- 
modus.) 


quirn ; ef. quirl. 


evelan (cruciari) quelan, intransit ; 
evellan (occidere) queljan, transit ; 


quilen (to plague.) 
queck ; queck-sil- 
ver (mercury. ) 





® In the former article I considered | 
each letter at once in its three states, | 
viz. as Anlaut, Inlaut, and Auslaut. The | 
nature of the gutturals, and the irregu- 
larity of the English language, particu- 
larly in its expressing, changing or 
dropping gutiurals in the middle and at 
the end of words, make it preferable to 
take first tenues, aspirate, and medic 
at the beginning of words, and to draw 
from them directly the general rule. 
J. Grimm follows this plan throughout 
in his new work, saying that if a law of 
transition cannot be established by An- 
lauts, it is of little use to do so by In- | 
lauts and Auslauts. 





Bopp’s Glossarium Sansoritum has 
been compared for every Sanscrit word, 
Graff’s Sprachschatz and Richardson’s 
English Dictionary for the Teutonic 


7 The media is the last development 
of the mutes. The aspirate comes next 
to it. The root jie must have had in 
the older language a form like khiv, 
khav, or rather khvav. The Hebrew 
has khav-ah, khay-ah, to live, khay, liv- 
ing, quick, vivus. As Lat. gvivere has 
been softened to vivere, so is Hebrew 
khay-ah to hay-ah, to be, to exist. 















— OT SSS SS 
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b. English C or K—Anlaut = Sanscrit G or J. 


Enolish. s it. Anglo-S . Antigh and Modern 
Kin jan (gignere, cyn,cin  .  chunni, kunni 
nasci) (genus.) 
Kind janita (part. of cind, cynne, cf, kind (infans.) 
ef.child jan) cunde 


Kith w : 
Kid } jit (part. of jan) 
King janaka (genitor, cyning, cynig, chuning, chunig ; 


pater) cyng Konig. 

Come _ gam (ire, venire) queman, cuman queman; kommen. 

Corn jirna (tritum) _ corn, cirnel korn, kerno; korn. 

Kern-el __r. jri (conteri) . ° . kern. 

Kill jvar (egrotare); cuellan(occidere) queljan(toplague); 
cf, Causativ. quilen. 

Cool jala, jana (geli- cile, cole, cald, chuali, chul, kalt. 
dus ceald 

Col-d . ‘ ; ‘ : .  kiahl, kalt, 

ef. chill 

Coal jval (flammare, col . j choli; kohle, 
flagrare) 

Cow go (vacca) nom. ci ; ’ ko, chuo ; kuh. 
gaus, m. f. 

Know cnaven .  knajan; kennen. 

Ken,Se. }jnd (noscere) { : 

Can cunnan , kunnan ; kénnen. 

Crow v. ) gri (sonum edere) cravan ° krahan, krajan ; 

Cry ef. ru, rav, id. krahen. 

Crank  jaran (contersus, cf. crang (mor- krank (debilis.) 
infirmus) tuus) 

Claw — glah(capere, pre- clavu . ' kloa, klawa; 
hendere) klaue. 

Knee _janu (genu) cneov : kniu; knie. 

ce. English CH—Anlaut = Sanscrit G or J. 
English. Sanscrit. Anglo-Saxon. soe v7 a — 

Child janita(part.geni- cild . - kind, 
tus, natus) 

Churn _jri (conteri, caus. cveorn, quern kérjan; kehren 
ef, jrinémi) (to turn.) 
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English. 
Chill 


‘ Ancient and Modern 
Sanscrit. Anglo-Saxon. High G 


jala, jan'a (gel- celan(algere)col- kuoljan; kihlen 
idus) jan (frigescere) (frigescere.) 

ganda (gena) cf. cinne . kinni; kinn. 
hanu (maxilla) 

jush (colere, 
amare) 


Thus far I venture to give the list of English words that fol- 
low the principal rule. On these words I shall make some fur- 
ther remarks below. In the following tables, I propose to in- 
sert, after the Sanscrit words, the Latin and Greek, so as to su- 
persede the necessity of adding any further remarks concerning 


Chin 


Choose ceosan kiusan ; kiesen. 


them. 


d, English Q, K, C, or CH, and any other Sanscrit 
letter but G or J. 


English. 
Quoth 


Sanscrit. 


xwTIAAW, to chat- 
ter, to coax, xw- 
ttho<, 7, ov, talka- 
tive, Lat. in-quit? 


Kiss kus, (amplecti) 


Anglo-Saxon. 


cyssan 


Quack, kack,kuch,(sonum Gr. xwxdw, to be- 


keck, acutum dere), 
chuckle, kas’ (pulsare, so- 
cough _nare),kuj(sonare) 
Chough kaka,kdéga(cornix) 
(jackdaw) 
Cuckoo kdkdla, kakola 
(corvus) 
Cur kukkura (canis) r. 
kur (sonare) 
Cock kukkut’a (gallus, 
Chick J ef. kakh, (videre) 
Coo, v. ku (gemere) 
Crush _ kris (attenuare) 
ef. krit (scindere, 
dissecare) 


wail, xciGw, to 
grunt, Lat. 
coaxo, 1. tocroak 
cuculus, cuckoo 
(xdxnv€) 
cuculo, 1. to ery 
like a cuckoo 
(xoxndtw) 


coc 
cicen 


Ancient and Modern 
High German. 


kath (dicere) Gr. ecvethan, cvoth quedan. 


kussian ; kiissen. 


Mhg. Kiich-lein. 
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English. Sanscrit. Anglo-Saxon. ea 
Creep _s'ru, srip (ire, creopan. kriuchan ; 
gradi) kriechen. 
Crow, s. kdrava(corvus)cf. crave : kraa ; krahe. 
see rook krus’ (clamare) 
ru, rav (sonare) 
Cook, v. pach (coquere), cueccan kochjan ; kochen. 
paktas, Gr, nextd<, 
Lat. coctus 


Among these 45 examples there are 31 that have English 
tenuis agreeing with Sanscrit media. We take, then, for a rule, 
that English guttural and palatal tenuis (Q, K, C, or CH) 
answers to Sanscrit media (G or J.) According to Grimm’s 
law, Classic G answers to Gothic K, which is precisely the same 
as that established between English and Sanscrit. In order to 
show this more clearly, I shall make some remarks in detail. 

1. Queen, Kin, Kind, King, Child, belong all to the Gothic 
root Kin, (germinare), better KVin. The Greek and Latin 
root must begin with G, as of the same degree with Sanscrit. 


Sanscrit. Greek, Latin. Gothic. 
JAN (gig- TEN GEN,GNA KIN. 


nere, nasci) 
{yvopan gigno. 
8~yev-Opny gen-ui. 
gnascor, nascor. 
janitas, part. yevityc, son. genitus . Hg. kind (child). 
jatas, part. ; : gnatus, natus. 
jati (gens) ° é gnatio, natio. 
janas (vir, -yevij¢ -gena. 
homo) 


yévog, n. genus, gens Goth. kin-e(kind). 

yewaw genero. 
janitri yevetyjp, m. — genitor. 
janitri yevéreripa, f.  genetrix. 
jani (mulier) ‘ ° ‘ : 


Goth, queno 


(quean). 
jani (uxor) yoy, f. . ; ‘ ‘ Goth. quens 


(queen). 
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Sanscrit. Greek. Latin. 
janakas (geni- 
tor) 


janaka (geni- yuvarx-dc, gen. 
trix) 


janman(origo) . , germen, n. f. genmen, &c. 


Gothic. 


AS. eynig (king). 


There seems to be only one little irregularity in the whole 
table: that is, L for N in cild, child. But this change from 
Sanscrit N to L of another cognate language is very common ; 
e. g. Sanser. antaras, Lat. alter; Sanscr. anyas, Lat. alius. 

It is a very remarkable fact, and shows the intimate glossa- 
rial connection still existing between Sanscrit and English, that 
both have the two forms of jani (mulier, quean) and jani (uxor, 
queen). ‘The Greek has only one of them: jani Gr. yov7, and 
Latin none. 

Gens and natio, are very different forms, and yet they are 
etymologically the same. Gent-is follows the form of the regu- 
lar Sanscrit participle janitas (genitus); natio that of the con- 
tracted part. jdtas — jantas or jnatas (of English work and 
wRought). The Sanscrit threw off the liquid N, the Latin 
dropped, as it often does, the initial guttural. Both produced 
the vowel a. 

Sanscrit jam, (uxor, in comp.) r. jan, corresponds, by its 
change from N to M, to Greek yapéw, to take a wife ; yapé ty<, 
m. a husband; yapoc, m. marriage, &c.; and Gothic guma (vir) 
of Lat. hom-o. See Groom. 

2. Queme, Come.—Richardson, Dict. s. v. “‘ Queme, v. to 
please, to delight, to content, to fit. Germ. queman; A.S. 
eweman. The Germ, quemen, Wachter derives from Kommen, 
to come, to become, to be convenient or agreeable, and hence 
to please.” Goth. quiman, to come. It is rather curious that 
the old original form should have a derived signification, while 
the new form has taken the original meaning. But we find 
this to be the case in other instances, e. g. Queen is the oldest 
form in the former set of words; Child, the latest formation of 
the whole, comes nearest of all to the signification of the root ; 
Churn seems to have taken the meaning of the old root; Quern, 
the old form, has a derived meaning. Bopp, Gloss. s. v. com- 
pares also Lat. venio, f. gvenio, Sans. gam, f. gvam. This is a 
very good conjecture ; for as N is the weakened sound of M, 
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the change from M to N is very natural. Compare e.g. the 
M in the declensions, as Sanser. imam yam, Lat. eum quem, 
Engl. him whom, and Gr. tov év, Mhg. den wen. The other 
change from Sanscr. g-am to Lat. v-enio, or rather the change 
from the ante-Sanscritic form GV into G, by Sanscrit dropping 
V, and into V by Latin dropping G, is confirmed by the follow- 
ing examples, collected from Bopp and Grimm: Sanscr. jas 
(ledere, occidere, spernere), Lat. vasto (gvasto); jiv (vivere), 
Lat. vivo (gvivo); gri, gar (sonare), Lat. ver-bum (gverbum), 
Engl. wor-d (ver-bum, wor-d; bar-ba, bear-d); ghas (edere), 
Lat. vescor (gvescor); grishti (porcus), Lat. verres (gvers-es’; 
ghrish (terere), Lat. verro (gvers-o); gldsnu (fatigatus, lassus), 
Lat. lassus (glassus) ; ghap-aydmi (fatigo), Lat. labor (glabor) ; 
grabh (prehendere), Lat. rapio (grapio); harit (viridis), Lat. 
viridis (hviridis); kam, Lat. amo (camo); kriti, karti (actio), 
Lat. ars, art-is (kart-is) ; krimi, karmi, Lat. vermis (evermis) ; 
klénta (defatigatus), Lat. lentus (clentus); s'ro-tra (s or-tra, 
the hearer, the ear), Lat. auris (cauris); chil (vestire), Lat. 
celare and velare ; jagri, v. Lat. vigilare (gvigil), Gr. tyslow 
(yeysipw) ; giri (mons), Gr. épa¢ (y6poc). 

3. Quern, Corn, Churn.—Goth. quairnus, kaurn. Richard- 
son, Dict. s. v. “ Querne, s. any thing—a mill, a mill-stone 
—turned by the hand. Any thing turned or churned, from 
A.S. cyrran, to turn. See Queer.” And under “ Queer” I 
find: “ A.S. eweorne is past part. of cyrran, ge-cyrran, to turn, 
vertere, revertere, pervertere; and cyr (¢. e. perhaps queer) is 
perversus.” ‘This idea of connecting Queer with A.S. cyrran, 
Mhg. kehren, is very ingenious. A derivative of Mhg. kehren 
is, ver-kehr-t, which has the same meaning as A.S. cyr, queer. 
This Queer is the fullest and most ancient form of the root, 
though its signification is of a later date. Sanscr. jri, jar is in- 
stead of jvar, a form that probably existed in the oldest stage 
of the Sanscrit or in the ante-Sanscritic language. The causa- 
tive voice jrindnmi (facio ut conteratur), connects Churn with 
Quern ; part. jirna (contritus, that which is ground), answers 
to Corn, Kern. See Grind. 

Jri signifies not only “to be ground,” but also “to be con- 
sumed, to be done, to grow old.” Part. pref. jaran (senescere, 
senx), is Gr. yépwv, m.; jara or jaras (senetus), Gr. yijpac, n. 
Bopp adds, Lat. w«-ger, “ ita ut @ sit prepositio, quam ad adhi 
or ati retulerim, ejecta consonante.” 
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Sanscr. churn, “ to break, to grind,” a denominative of chiér- 
na, “dust,” is almost the very same in form and meaning as 
Engl. to churn ; but they are only connected through jri. 

4. Quick, kick, wick.—Goth. qviv-s. The Gothic surpasses 
in this case all the other sisters, even the oldest and most perfect 
of them, in purity and completeness of form. The Sanscrit has 
only J—anlaut; the Latin only V—anlaut; the Gothic has 
QV. The second radical consonant is V (jiV); Sanscrit and 
Gothic have it. Latin begins to change it into C, as ViVo, 
vic-si, The younger sisters of the Gothic do this also, as Norse 
qvik-r, &c. The Greek has the most polished and corrupted 
forms of it in fFow, Caw (.c:Faw), otxoc. This last form is one 
with Lat. vic-us, and A.S. vic, wic (habitatio, a dwelling-place), 
Engl. wick, wich, still existing as termination of many towns 
and villages, the same as -ham. 

The A.S. forms evic and cuc, correspond to Engl, quick and 
kick. The primitive meaning of kick, is, to be quick, to act 
quickly, to be lively, to act in a lively manner. 

5. Cow.—Greek and Latin have B instead of G; Sanser. 
nom. gaus, Gr. fod<, Lat. bos. I am inclined to think that 
Bods and bos are the older forms; for it seems to me that the 
interchange of mutes follows the order of their classes, that is, 
labials will more easily change into gutturals, gutturals into 
dentals, than vice versa. Thus e.g. Greek Bapi¢ has the original 
initial labial, instead of the guttural in Sanscr. guru, Lat. gra- 
vis; Gr. Bivat and Sanser. ga@ (ire); Sanscr. pakéas is the older 
form of Lat. coctus. Again, the guttural beginning in Typ yt, 
is the older form of the dental beginning in Ayjpytyp, yipoc 
(Sanscr. jan, cf. jati natio) has changed into éjjpo<, ytydoxw 
(Sanser. jnd) into é:ddcxw. The Greek has y-0d¢ instead of 
its own £-od¢ in Taka, gen. T'd-Aaxtos, . e. cow milk. 

6. Know, Can.—The most ancient form of the word is Sanscer. 
jna, the latest is Modern High German kann. Both are pre- 
served in the two English words given. The pronunciation of 
know may well explain how easily gutturals are dropped at the 
beginning of words, particularly before consonants, (in English 
always before N in pronunciation, as Knot, Knee, &.) Latin, 
as we have seen already, is much inclined to do it. A strict 
English orthographer will allow neither k nor w to be written 
in know, but will have the simple form NO. That is the 
very form we find in Sanscrit, Greek and Latin, whenever the 
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initial guttural of the root had been dropped in pronunciation. 
Full forms in Sanscrit: jnd (to know), jndna (knowledge, 
science); in Gr. yp, yo, yyvwoxm; in Lat. co-gnosco, 
i-gnoseo, gnarus, i-gnoro (Bopp s. v. fortasse Gloria e gnoria, 
ef. Sanscr. anyas and Lat. alius). Forms without the initial 
guttural, in Sanscrit: naman f, jndman (name); in Lat. nomen 
f. gnomen, nosco f. gnosco; Gr. vow f. yvoéw, voic f. zoids, 
b-vope f. yvoue or yaya. 

J. Grimm (History of the German Language, p. 153,) does 
not derive Name, Nomen, &c. from the verbs know, gnosco, &c. ; 
but says, that as Gothic namo is derived from niman (to take, 
to receive), so every other word signifying “ name,” is derived 
from a verb signifying “to take, to receive, to accept.” For 
‘“* Name is das was man nimmt, zur gabe empfangt.” The fol- 
lowing is his list of words, in proof of his assertion: “Goth. 
namé, n.; Ahg. Old Sax. namo, m.; A.S. nama, m.; Norse. 
nafn, n.; Swed. namn; Dan. navn, from niman (capere, pre- 
hendere) ; Slav. imja; Pol. imig; Bohem. gmé (gen. gmene), 
and gmenu, from imu (capio); Inf. jati, imati, gimati; Litth. 
immu (capio); Lett. iemmu, niemmu, has no such substantive 
signifying Name ; but Pruss. has imma (capio) and emnes (no- 
men). The last form may be compared with Gr. évoya, Ir. 
ainm, ainim, Wel. enw; Goth. namo with Lat. nomen, It. nome, 
Fr. nom, Sp. nombre, Sanscr. ndéman, Osset. nom, Finn. nimi, 
Est. nimmi, Lapp. namm and nabma, Hung. nev, cf. Pol. nazwa, 
denomination.” 

7. Knee——Another good example of the regularity with 
which the process of softening and polishing ancient words 
goes on. Sanscr. jdnu ; in Greek and Latin the vowel is shor- 
tened, yévwv, génu. In Gothic the short vowel is dropped alto- 
gether, Aniu; in English even the initial guttural has been 
dropped, nee (knee). Sanscrit, Greek, and Latin have lost the 
root of this substantive ; it is found in the ancient Egyptian 
kna (flectere), kne (a bending of the arm), kneb, keneb (knee) ; 
Kopt. sno, sne (flectere), See Schwartze, Comparison of 
Ancient Egyptian and Koptic Words, in Chev. Bunsen’s Zgyp- 
tens Stelle in der Weltgeschichte, vol. I. p. 599. 

8. Choose.—Pott, as quoted by Bopp s. v., considers the pri- 
mitive meaning of jush to be, to taste, to like, Fr. goiter; Gr. 
yedw, to give one a taste of, yeboum, to taste, yelou, s.f.; Lat. 
gustare ; Goth. kiusan; Fr. choisir. Thus, French godter and 
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choisir have not two different roots, but are merely two different 
forms of one and the same root ; the one imported by the Ro- 
mans, the other by the Franks. In respect to Lat. gus-tus, 
Bopp adds, “ nisi hoc pertinet ad ghas (edere).” See Guest. 


Il. H—Anlaut.—This sound has a twofold character in Eng- 
lish ; it may be either vocal beginning of the guttural series, or 
guttural aspirate (= kh, gh, h, or yx). In its former character 
it does not follow the law of the mutes, but that of the sibilants 
and liquids ; it does not change then from Sanscrit to English, 
as :— 

English H—Anlaut and Sanscrit H (spirans). 

English. Sanserit. Anglo-Saxon. Ania — 
Heave ha (deserere), Caus. heafjan. hafan, _hefjan ; 
hdpaydmi heben. 

Heart hrid, hard (cor); Gr. heort; Goth. herza; Herz. 
napdia; Lat. cor, hairto 
cord-is 

Horse hresh (hinnire); Gr. hors . ‘ hros; Ross. 
oben, yoepiCer, pe 
psdu, ypepericw, id. 
ef. Nag from neigh, 

q. V. 

Hill hul (tegere) ef. chil 

(vestire, tegere) ; 
Lat. collis, cf. Mhg. 
Berg (mons) from 
bergen (celare, te- 
gere). 

Hit his (ferire, pulsare), 
ef. Scr. has-tas 
(manus). 

Hint han (ferire, pulsare) 
ef. hand : han(hint) 

: : Ser. hastas : his 
(pulsare). 


In its character as aspirate of K, it loses like K its sound be- 
fore N and other consonants, yet without being written as K is, 
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e. g. knee f. nee, but rook, loaf f. hrook, hloaf, A.S. hroc, hlaf. 
—Examples with Sanscrit, Greek, and Latin: 


English H—Anlaut dropped. 
. . Ancient and Mod 
English. Sanscrit. Anglo-Saxon. meligh Ge - 


High 


srota,id. . ; ear; Goth. auso ora; Ohr. 
Gr. od<; Lat. auris, r. 
s ru (s‘ur, audire. ) 
Leanv. s'ri (ire, with prep. hlionan hlinjan ; lehnen. 
sam, se inclinare) ; 
Gr. xAivw ; Lat. in- 
clino. 
Loaf sra’ (coquere, caus. hlaf; Goth. hlaifs hlaib; Laib. 
s'rapaydmi) 
Loud gruta (auditus) r. hilid,cf.hlystan, hlit; laut 
sru (audire); Gr. _ listen. 
xhutic, 4, ov (loud) 
Lame klam (defatigari) lam lam ; lahm. 
klénta (defatiga- 
tus); Lat. lentus 
= clentus ef. clau- 
dus; Gr. xdpvw. 
Name ndéman — jndman, r. nama; Goth. Namo; Name. 
jn4 (to know); Lat. namo 
nomen ; Gr. 6-voya. 
Neigh hve (vocare) cf. Nag: hnegan(hinnire) hweion ; wiehern. 
v. hve:: horse: hresh; 
Lat. hinnire; Sans. 
hesh. 
Ram v.ksham (tolerare, per- hremman (to Mhd. hemmen, 
ferre) impede, to remmen, 
stop.) 
Rook krus’ (clamare) . hroc. 
Raven kdrava (corvus) cf. ru hrefn, hrem hraban, hram; 
(sonare.) Rabe. 
Warp, kship (conjicere) weorpan, wer- werfan; werfen. 
wrap pan, f. hweor- 
pan. 
Wide sg vita(cretus,amplus) wid, f. hwid wit; weit. 
r, $s vi (crescere.) 
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In Wick and Waste an initial K has been dropped. 


English. Sanscrit. Anglo-Saxon. dan ttigh Ge 4 < 


Wick (habi- jiv(vivere), Lat. vivo, wic : wich; weich 
tatio=ham) vic-si; vicus. Gr. (bild). 
See Quick. atxas 
Waste jas (ledere, occidere, west, westan wuost; wiiste. 
spernere) — jvas ; 
Lat. vastare=gvas- 
tare ; It. guastare ; 
Fr. gater 


Ridge is derived from Bridge, but has preserved the original 
meaning; Sanscr. prishtha (dorsum); A.S. hryge, hrycce, 
bryeg; Hg. hrucki, brugge, brucca; Riicken (back), Briicke 
(bridge). 

The CV or QU—Anlaut has also a corresponding aspirate, 
HV, HW, written WH. It points, like QU, to a language 
older than Sanscrit; Lat. QU generally corresponds with A.S. 
HW or Engl. WH. 


(a.) English H—Anlaut and Sanscrit K. 


: Ancient and Modern 
Sanscrit. Anglo-Saxon. High Ge 


kuti (casa), r. kut’ ‘ ‘ hutta; Hiitte. 
(calefacere); Lat. 
casa ? 

kali (demon impie- helle; Goth. hella; Hille. 
tatis) halja 

kri(émere) hyran, hyrian Mhd. Province. 

heuern. 

kirip (instruere, effi- helpan ; Goth. helfan; helfen. 
cere) hilpan 

kapdla (cranium); heafod; Goth. haubit; Haupt. 
Lat. caput; G. haubith 
repay, 

Hunger kinksh (desiderare) hunger; Goth. hunger; Hunger. 

ef. kshudh (esu- huggrjan(esu- 
rire) rire) 
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bah. Sm, a ga 
Hair  kes’a (coma), kesa- haer, heare,her har; Haar. 

ra (juba leonis) ; 
Lat. cxsaries, cir- 
rus, crinis; Gr. 
xoun 


In a few instances English H—Anlaut answers to Sanscrit ksh. 


Home kshama, kshmdé ham, hem (ha- haim; heim, Hei- 
(terra); Gr. ya- bitatio); Goth. math 
pat, yana-Ce, ya- ham, s. a cov- 
pa-Pev ering 
Heath, kshetra(campus) heth; Goth. Haide, Heide. 
Heather haithi 


English H—Anlaut in WH (= HW) and Sanscrit K. 


. : Ancient and Modern 
English. Sanscrit. Anglo-Saxon. High Ge : 


Who kas, kd, kim, interr.; hwa (quis) hwer, wer. 


Lat. quis, que, 
quid; Gr.xio¢, and 
TOG, A, Ov 
What __ kad, kat (quid) 
Where kva(ubi); Lat. qua, hwar ; Goth. hwar; wo. 
quo; Gr. nod hvar 
When = kada; Lat. quando; hwan ; hwenne ; wann, 
Gr. (x6te) nére. wenn. 
Whence kutas (unde). 
Whither kutra (ubi) : hwider . hwara; wohin. 
Whether katara (uter); Gr. xé- hweether, Goth. 
tepo¢, métepo¢; Lat. hvathar. 
uter 
Which _ kidris’a(qualis); Lat. hvi-le, Goth. hwelih; welcher. 
(whilk) qualis; Gr.xyAixoc, _ hveleiks 
TeAlxog 
Whole, kevala (totus), sarva, hal,Goth.hails hail; heil (sa- 
ef. hail id.; Lat. salvus; nus, salvus.) 
Gr. &ho¢ 
Whine __ kvan (sonare, susur- wanian Mhg. weinen 
rare) (weep). 
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English. Sanscrit. Anglo-Saxon. —a 
While, s. kala (tempus); Gr. hwile, Goth. hwila; weile. 
ndipos, 6; Lat.ca- hveila 
lendz, i.e. qui tem- 
pus dat Bopp, s. v. 


b. English H—Anlaut and Sanscrit CH. 
English. Sanscrit. Anglo-Saxon. “Ti coma 
Hurry char (ire, incedere) 
Lat. curro (scurry 
=scouringly, Rich- 
ardson, Dict.); to 
scour, scar, shear 
=Sanscr. chhur. 
Hurry-scurry, San. 
char-chhur, or 
charnta-chhurnta. 
Hel-m, chil (vestire, tegere) helan (celare, hilon (celare) ; 
hel-met _ cf. hul (tegere) tegere),Goth. Helm (helmet). 
huljan 
Hand chan, han (ledere, hand, Goth. hant; Hand. 
ferire) handus 
Heap chi (colligere,) Caus. hype, heape —_ hufo (cumulus); 
chap-agami Haufe. 
Hate, v.s. chand (irasci) cf. kad hatan ‘ hazan ; hassen. 
(terreri); Gr. x7du, 
I cause care; Lat. 
odi, I hate 
Hop, v. chup,chap(semovere); hoppan . hipfen. 
Gr. xoupifew ya, 
tomakealightleap 
Wheel _chall (semovere, va- hveogul. 
cillare); Lat. va- 
cillare ; Gr. xvA-iv- 
dw, fut. xvdA-fow, to 
roll 












(c.) English H— Anlaut and Sanscrit 8’. 
(English WH — HW.) 
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English Sanscrit. Anglo-Saxon. den High Germann. 
Whet s’o (acuere); sita, hwettan hwezjan; wet- 
sata (acutus) zen. 
Hone __ s‘ana(ahone), r.s'0; 
Lat. a-cuo, a-cu- 
tus, cos, gen. cotis 
(a hone, whet- 
stone); Gr. 4-x7, 
G-xic, G-xovn, (a 
hone.) 
White _s‘veta (albus) hwit ; Goth. hwiz; weiss. 
hveits. 
Hail.* Sees’iva (felix) hal, hel; Goth. hail, (salvus, 
Whole hail sanus); Heil 
(salus.) 
Horn, sringa (cornu), cf. horn; Goth. horn; Horn, ef. 
ef. s'iras (caput.) haurn Hirn (cere- 
brum.) 
Hart (a Gr. xépac, gen. xépat- heort, heorot, hirz; Hirsch. 
horned «, cf. xdpa; to (ca- (Gr. xepat-.) 
animal) put), xpamov, xdo7- 
vov, &c.; Lat. cor- 
nu, cf. cervix, cere- 
brum, crista, cer- 
vus. 
Hemp = sarfa,n.; Gr. xawa- henep hanaf; Hanf. 
fic; Lat. cannabis. 
Hoof sapha (ungula equi) héf huof; Huf. 
Hound svan (canis); Gr. hunde; Goth. hunt; Hund. 


nowy, gen. xuvdc ; 
Lat. canis. 





8 In a poem of the Latin Anthologia, 
inscribed De Conviviis Barbaricis, there 
is an incomprehensible beginning with 
Gothic words, as: Inter eils gotticum 
scapiamatziaia, kc. Grimm, History of 
the Germ. Language, p. 454, gives the 
verses thus : 


VII. 





hunds 






Inter hails goticum skapjam atazja jah 
drigkam 

Non audet quisquam dignos educere 
versus. 

The meaning of the Gothic sentence he 

renders by the Latin words: paremus 





pocula et bibamus. 
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7 , Ancient and Mo- 
English. Sanscrit. Anglo-Saxon. dern High Ge: . 


Hundred s’ata(centum); Gr. hund . .  hynterit ; hun- 
&-xat-6v; Lat. cen- dert. 
tum. 


Hare _ s'as‘a (lepus) hara . haso; Hase. 


Hang’ s'ajj (adhzrere) hangan,hangjan hahan, hangen; 
hangen. 
Hot s’vad, svand (album het . ; heiz ; heiss. 
esse, splendere.) 
Hear.See s'ru (audire) s'ro-tra hyran; Goth. hérjan; héren. 
Ear. (ear); Gr. xAbw. hausjan. 


(d.) English H— Anlaut and any other Sanscrit letter but the 
Tenues K, CH, S’, or the Spirans H. 
English. Sanscrit. Anglo-Saxon. Aectgh Get = 
chho(findere, abscin- heaven . hauan ; hauen. 
dere;) Gr. xeiw (to 
sever, to split) 
chhad (tegere); Lat. hyd, hyde . hut ; Haut. 
cutis, s. skin, s-cu- 
tum? Gr. xeddw, 
to hide, to conceal, 
o-xito¢, s. hide ? 
Heed ; chhud (tegere) . hedan (cavere, huotjan (custo- 
Hat curare) dire) ; hiiten. 
Hit s. (heed, 


hat.) 
Hard jaraté(durus) . hard; Goth. hart. 


hardus 


English H— Anlaut corresponding with Sanscrit 
Spirans H in 7 examples. 
a wi 
Tonos} CH n> 2 
Pell 


Aspirate CHH ... 3 
Medix J “= © 


that is, among 64 examples, there are 51 which confirm Grimm’s 
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law, viz. that Gothic aspirate answers to classic tenues, Gothic 
H to Greek K and Roman C; or as our case is, that English 
Hi answers to the Sanscrit tenues K, CH, and S’. 

3. G— Anlaut.—Rask, in his Anglo-Saxon Grammar, trans- 
lated by Mr. Thorpe, says, p. 12: “ G sounds as in Icelandic ; 
1. hard before a, 0, u, as gan, to go; 2. before e, i, y, as the 
Italian ghi, or as g in give; as geald, paid, requited ; georne, 
willingly, fain, (in Ital. orthog. ghiorne) ; gifan, to give.” No 
English grammarian, as far as I know, has stated any difference 
between g in go, and g in give; for the whole practice would be 
against it. Besides this, if A.S. G— Anlaut had really had before 
e, i, y a softer sound than before a, 0, u, that G would have 
changed into j} (=dsh) at the time when C changed into CH 
(=tsh), as A.S. cild (kild) into Child. There are yet several 
examples where A.S. G has been softened into English, but to 
Y, not to J; and, with the exception of one example, not in 
words where G is followed by e, i, 0, but on the contrary, by a, 
as Yawn, which contains the root of the words Gander, Goose. 
The Greek shows best the connection: yatvw, to gape, to yawn, 
perf. xé-yyy-a, 6, yyy, gander, goose. Gr. yaivw is a derivative 
of ya-ivw, ya-oxw ; Lat. hi-o, hi-seo ; Sanser. ha (recedere.) 

Yellow is the exception ; for the corresponding Anglo-Saxon, 
German, and Latin words have G followed by e ori; A.S. geo- 
leve; Ahg. gelo, gelaw; Mhg. gelb; Lat. gilvus; but Sanser. 
gaura; Gr. yAwpd<, ef. yoy, f. See Gall. Yard is derived from 
Gard-en ; Yell from Gale; A.S. gelan (canere); Lat. gallus 
(cf. A.S. han (gallus) and Lat. can-ere.) 

As to the character of G, the place it takes in the system of 
the mutes, and its disinclination to pass into K or any other te- 
nuis ;—all this has been glanced at already. 


(a.) English G— Anlaut and Sanscrit G or J. 


. : Ancient and Modern 
English. Sanscrit. Anglo-Saxon. High Ge : 
Go ga(ire) . ‘ gan, gangan gn, gangen ; 
gehn. 


Gang jangam, id.; be-gin Goth. gaggan Gang. 
See Come (ad-ire), Gr. B7j-va, 

BiBnut, [cf.Sans. gaus 

and Gr. Boi, | Batvus, 


gam (ire, venire) 
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. : Ancient and Mode 
English. Sanscrit. Anglo-Saxon. Ti gh G nina “a 


Greedy gridh (appetere) gri gredig (gu- gratag, giri; gier- 
(gar, gvar; Lat. losus),Goth. ig, Gier, s. 
gvorare, vorare)  gredon (esu- 

rire) 

Gore ef. gara (venenum). 

Gale gri (sonum edere); galan(canere) nahti-gala; nach- 
(nightin- Lat.gallus, garrio; tigall ; Mhd. 
gale), Gr. ynpiw (to sound, girren. 

See Cry, to low) yijpuc, f. 

Crow, voice, Sanscr, gir 

Yell (vox) 
Grunt Lat. grunnio, ef.Ser. grunan,gra- grinan (mutire), 
krand (ejulare) nian (ge- grunzian; grei- 
mere) nen, grinzen, 
grunzen. 

Gold jvalita (flagrans; gold, Goth. gold; Gold. 
SeeGall, splendor)cf.gaura gulth 
Yellow (flavus); Lat. au- 

rum, f, gaurum, 
Grimm, 

Groom jana (vir, homo), OldSax.guma gomo, brutigomo; 
(bride- jam, indecl. (vir, homo,) Brautigam. 
groom) brydguma 

Girl gauri (puella) . Girl—gaurila— Bopp. 

Glow _jval (flammare, fla- glovan .  glojan; glihen. 
See Coal grare) 

Grind _jri (conteri), Caus. grindan (con- 

SeeQuirn jrindmi terere). 

Gras gras (vorare) Lat. 
gramen f. gras- 
men. Bopp. 

Gape jabh (oscitare) ; ‘ , kaphen ; gaffen. 


(b.) English G— Anlaut and Sanscrit H. 


‘ , Ancient and Modern 
English. Sanscrit. Anglo-Saxon. High G 


Gander, hansa, m. hansi, f.; gandra, gos ganso,gans; Gin- 
Goose Gr. yi, ©. yaw, serich, Gans. 
SeeYawn to gape; Lat. an- 


ser, m. f. hanser 
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English. Sanscrit. Anglo-Saxon. = AMOS “Gorman 
Gris-ly hrish(horrere); Lat. grislic . gruslih; graus- 
horrere, f. horsere, lich. 
as: hinnire (scr. 
hesh) f. hisnire 
Glad hl4d (gaudere); Gr. glade, gled glat,glanz(splen- 
17%éw (to rejoice), dor); glat,Glat- 
yiioc? Lat. gau- te, Glanz. 
deo ? 
Garden hara (sertum); Lat. geard (area); garto; Garten. 
SeeYard hortus, m.; Gr. Goth. aurti- 
xoptos, M. ayard gards(orch- 
ard) : 
Gall. See hari (viridis); Gr. gealla .  galla; Galle. 
Yellow  yod7, f. bile, yAwp- 
6¢, a, ov, green ; Lat. 
fel, n. gall, yellow 
bile, flavus, a, um, 
yellow, gilvus, a, 
um, pale yellow 


(c.) English G— Anlaut and any other Sanscrit letter but 
G or H. 


English. Sanscrit. Anglo-Saxon. Anish Ge ee 


Good  sudh(purificari)  géd;Goth.goth gét; gut. 
God s'udhras(purus);Gr. God; Goth. Got; Gott. 
xadapds,a,cv,pure, Gud, Guth 
xadatiow, to purify 
Grow Svi(ecrescere) . grovan (vires- grojan; griinen. 
cere) 
Green— s‘vina, part. pass. | grene; Norse groni; griin. 
grow- gréinn 
ing, cf. 
Great — s'vita, part. (amplus, great groz; gross. 
grown  latus); Lat. cretus, 
cresco? ef. Sanser. 
s'vas = Lat. cras 
Grits kshud (frangere,con- grut (far), grit- gruzi; Griitze. 
Grist,cf. terere); Gr. xpd), ta (furfur), 
f.and Mhg.Gerste = gryt (pollis) 
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English. Sanscrit. Anglo-Saxon. Ancient and Modern 


High German. 
(barley); Lat. hor- 
deum, n. id. 


Gut chut (stillare, effun- geotan (effun- giuzan; giessen. 
dere) dere); Goth. 
giutan 
Goat chhaga (caper, cap- gat, gete (hir- geizi (capra) ; 
ra); Lat.heedus,m. cus) Geiss. 


Guest ghas (edere); Gr. gest; Goth, gast; Gast. 
yaorip,¢c.;Lat.hos-  gast 
pit-(hospes), Bopp 
s.v. qui cibum petit 

Give da (dare); Gr. dim gifan; Goth. geban; geben. 
(G=D,asTypienp  giban 
and Ayprjrmp); Lat. 
do. 


The following table shows the results of our comparisons. 


Eng.G— Anlaut corresponds withSanser, G or J in 15 examples. 


H we S 
Aayintn,) CHE me 
AR 
S’ . 4 
Tenues, Jou ak: 
KSH ... 1 
D ye | 


According to Grimm’s law, Goth. G ought to answer to a 
Classic aspirate y or H. Between English and Sanscrit we 
have here only 7 examples that follow the law. More than 
double that number—15, are stationary Mediz, that is, instead 
of transforming themselves into tenues, as the law is, they have 
preserved the Sanscrit media. And this I take to be another 
conclusive proof of what I asserted above, namely, that the 
MEDIA is not the foundation of the Consonantal System, not the 
first degree, the highest power among the Consonants, but it is 
the very weakest sound, though the most polished and refined ; it 
is the last degree in the development of the mutes. 

B. GABLER. 

















VI. 
MUSEUM DISNEIANUM: 


Being a Description of a Collection of various Specimens of 
Ancient Art, in the possession of John Disney, Esq., F.R.S., 
F.S.A.; with Engravings by George Measom. Part II. 
London, J. Rodwell, 46, New Bond Street. 1848. 


It may be remembered, that some months ago there appeured 
in the pages of this periodical, a review of the First Part of the 
work whose title stands at the head of this article. It was 
then stated by the reviewer, that Mr. Disney contemplated pub- 
lishing, at some future period, a Second Part, containing a de- 
scription of Bronzes and other antiquities, the enumeration of 
which did not enter into the plan of Part I. This period be- 
longs no more to the future, but to the past. The contemplated 
intention became, in the course of last year, a fait accompli; 
and we may now look forward with pleasure to a Third Part, 
embracing the remainder of the collection at the Hyde. 

Before, however, we proceed to enter into any details respect- 
ing the contents of the work before us, we would gladly be per- 
mitted to make some remarks, which, if not immediately sug- 
gested by the subject of this review, still cannot, we think, be 
looked upon as any very flagrant abuse of that privilege, which 
usage has rendered the prescriptive right of all reviewers. In- 
deed, so far is it from our intention to arrogate to ourselves the 
legitimate exercise, much less the abuse, of this right, that we 
confidently assure our readers, that what now follows will be 
but a brief digression, not the sum and substance of the whole ; 
a lingering by the road-side, not a forsaking of the road; and 
that, with a little patience, they will soon be enabled to gain 
some information respecting the Museum Disneianum, and all 
the treasures it contains. 

It is scarcely surprising that discussions on the beautiful are for 
the most part considered more curious than useful. The most sub- 
tle intellects have been engaged in endeavours to fix the idea, of 
which the word beautiful is the embodiment; but these endeavours 
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seem hitherto to have been made without leading to any tangi- 
ble result. - On the contrary, systems of zsthetics have almost 
unanimously “agreed to differ” upon this most important sub- 
ject, which meets the inquirer at the very threshold of wstheti- 
cal studies. Their several authors seem, as they approach this 
point, to forsake the sure ground and steady gait of scientific 
research, and to begin floundering in the shoals and quicksands 
of untutored dilettantism. In all other subjects, indeed, the 
conclusions of science arrest the attention, if they do not gain 
the convictions, of those who pass current as competent judges 
of the points at issue. But here it is quite the reverse. Your 
connoisseur would repudiate with contempt the notion of sub- 
mitting his judgment to the schooling of any abstract principles. 
A passport for Rome or Paris, for Munich or for Dresden, is 
for him a sufficient diploma “ad practicandum:” a lounge in 
the Vatican or the Louvre is all the training that he needs. It 
is not long, however, before we discover, that what we may call 
the practical school, presents almost as many discrepancies as 
we have above noticed in the theoretical. The jury can as little 
agree in the one court as in the other, and we fly from the pa- 
tent taste of the connoisseur, to the abstract reasonings of the 
philosopher, dissatisfied alike with the verdict each pronounce. 
For these reasons, it is not, we repeat, surprising that, not- 
withstanding every work of art involves conceptions pre-emi- 
nently abstract, the labours of those who have from time to time 
endeavoured to look through the breathing marble to the spirit 
by which it is animated, should be considered by many as of too 
transcendental a character to be applicable to practical pur- 
poses. And it is at the risk of incurring some of this odium, 
that we are now about to offer some few observations on the 
sesthetical view of Art, which have more than once been sug- 
gested to our minds, while turning over the pages of the Mu- 
seum Disneianum. We feel indeed the less apprehensive about 
any charges which may be brought against us, of enunciating 
vague and transcendental theories, because we are firmly per- 
suaded, that a merely notional acquaintance with the chef- 
d'oeuvres of classical antiquity, is far from sufficient to inform 
the judgment with sound principles, and to bring the taste to 
its highest state of cultivation. Something more is required 
than the drawing-room faculty of expressing in appropriate lan- 
guage, all the hallowed associations which are awakened in the 
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breast, not only of every educated gentleman, but of the hum- 
blest artizan, as they recall the day when the great creations 
of limner or of sculptor first met the eye. This faculty is after 
all little more than of a purely mechanical order. It may en- 
able a man, as we have said, to shine in a conversazione ; but 
unless the flame be fed by fuel of a higher and nobler quality, 
his taste will soon become cold and dead; he will be found to 
possess but the veneer, the lacquer, and the paste, not the solid 
wood, and gold, and diamond. He may talk with simpering 
prettiness about spirit, grace, energy, and the like, but he must 
not be chagrined at being reminded, that if he stop here, a well- 
trained parrot might do the same. Neither must this be thought 
a strange thing; it is but what we find to be the case in every 
department of knowledge. To put asunder theory and practice, 
is to take away the handle from the blade, the feather from the 
arrow, the soul from the body, volition from the limb. The one 
should ever be the handmaid of the other,—the one should ever 
guide, support, uphold the other. So in Art there are many 
general esthetical principles, which have altogether substantive 
existence, independent of the contour of the marble, or the tint 
upon the canvas,—principles which are not indeed to be found, 
like those of geometry, in any esthetical Euclid, in any particu- 
lar system of any particular school of thinkers, but which it 
must be left to each individual, either to shape and fashion in 
his own mind, or to gather, as best he may, from the written 
thoughts of others. On the present occasion, we do not pre- 
sume to hope that the views held will meet with general accep- 
tation: we must leave it to Morrison’s Pills and Holloway’s 
Ointment, “to adapt themselves to the constitution of every 
individual.” We say to each and all of our readers, “ Si quid 
novisti rectius istis, Candidus imperti; si non, his utere mecum.” 
We offer no connected system of esthetics, (methinks I hear it 
exclaimed, “ Heaven forbid !”) we do but present a few stray 
thoughts and “‘disjecta membra ;” and if we are accused of 
being dull, we will promise, by way of compensation, to be brief. 

What is the leading idea of Art in general, and of each de- 
partment in particular? what are the features which the seve- 
ral branches hold in communion? what those which form the 
peculiar property of each? Such are the questions, in connec- 
tion with which we would now overthrow some errors, and es- 
tablish some truths. 
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In speaking of the leading idea of Art in general, we would, 
in the first place, run full tilt against what we believe to be a 
very general fallacy, which, though it may be said, in a majority 
of cases, to vitiate habits of speech more than habits of thought, 
is, on that account, none the less an error, and to be met by the 
ery, “ Delenda est.” We constantly hear it stated or implied, 
that the excellence of a work of art consists in its resemblance 
to nature. “ How natural!” “So like nature!” are, as it were, 
stereotyped expressions in the mouths of all who profess to give 
an opinion on works, whether of painting or of sculpture. 
There seems to be a notion that works of art and works of na- 
ture, have in them principles which are, in a great measure, 
identical. We shall presently shew, what meaning must be 
attached to such expressions as these,—what reserve must be 
made, in order to guard them from the absurd and erroneous 
notion which their literal acceptation is calculated to convey. 
In nature there is a teeming fullness of life and energy, a con- 
stant ferment of animated might, a warring and a strife, an an- 
tagonism between conflicting powers and elements, a richness 
of alternating phenomena and events, a thousand shoots nipped 
in the bud, a thousand more springing into life, destruction and 
desolation blighting the seed and marring the increase, the 
clouds dropping fatness and hail alike, the breeze succeeded by 
the hurricane, the calmest stillness broken by the thunder-clap, 
—in a word, life and death, good and bad, fair and foul, all 
going hand in hand, all claiming and exercising alike their 
privilege, of severally adorning and despoiling the face of na- 
ture. Now, can any thing be more opposed to all this, than 
the harmony and repose which are so peculiarly the attributes 
of Art? and in what sense can the constitutional language above 
alluded to, be redeemed from the charge which has been brought 
against it? This let Goethe answer; and, most assuredly, no 
man is better qualified for the task. To say nothing of the 
value which must ever be attached to the opinions of a master- 
mind, on whatever subject they be expressed, in this case the 
value is greatly enhanced by the fact, that the author of Faust 
devoted his attention most especially to the subject of Art in 
general, and of its several branches in particular. Pages upon 
pages of his writings on these subjects we find teeming with the 
warmest enthusiasm on the one hand, and with the profound- 
est discernment on the other. And now listen to what he 
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says, on the connection between art and nature. The passage 
is taken from an imaginary dialogue, entitled “ Uber Wahrrheit 
und Wahrscheinlichkeit in der Kunst,” and inserted in his Pro- 
pyliien. (See Goethe’s Saemmtliche Werke. Paris, 1840. Vol. 
Iv. p. 508.) 


Spectator.—* It is only to an ignoramus, you say, that a work of 
art can have the appearance of a work of nature ?” 

Artist.—“ Certainly ; remember the birds who flew at the cherries 
of the great master.” 

Spect.—* Well, does not that prove that the fruit was admirably 
painted ?” 

Artist.—" No such thing ; it only shews that these amateurs must 
have been genuine sparrows.” 

Spect.—* I cannot help thinking, that such a painting must be of 
great excellence.” 

Artist.—* Shall I tell you a more modern story ?” 

Spect.—“ I generally prefer stories to arguments.” 

Artist—“ A great naturalist kept among other domestic animals a 
monkey, which he once missed, and after a long search found in the 
library. There was the brute sitting on the floor, and there lay scat- 
tered around it the plates of an unbound work on natural history. 
Astonished at this ardour for study in his friend, the gentleman ap- 
proached, and saw to his surprise and disgust that the dainty monkey 
had gobbled up every one of the beetles, impressions of which it had 
found in various parts of the work.” 

Spect.—* The story is amusing enough.” 

Artist.—“ And to the point, I trust ; you surely would not place these 
illuminated plates on a par with the painting of so great a master ?” 

Spect.—“ Not well.” 

Artist.—“ But you would place the monkey, would you not, among 
the ignorant amateurs ? 

Spect.—“ Aye, and among the hungry ones besides. You have put 
into my head a curious notion: might not an ignorant amateur want 
to make out, that a work of art is natural, solely that the enjoyment 
he derives from it may be of a natural, often raw and commonplace 
order ?” 

Artist.—* I am quite of your opinion.” 

Spect.—And this was the reason why you affirmed that an artist 
lowered himself, who strained every nerve to produce such effects ?” 

Artist.—“ This is my firm conviction.” 

Spect.—* But here I still feel an impediment : you just now paid me 
the compliment of placing me among those amateurs whose taste is, 
at any rate, half cultivated.” 
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Artist—“ Yes, among those who are on the way to become con- 
noisseurs.” 

Spect.—“ Well, then, tell me, why does a perfect work of art appear 
to me also like a work of nature ?” 

Artist —* Because it accords with your better nature: because it 
is supra naturam, but not extra naturam. A perfect work of art is a 
creation of the human mind, and in this sense it is also a work of na- 
ture. But whereas the scattered parts are here gathered up into one, 
and even to the most insignificant are assigned their due import and 
dignity, on that account does it rank above nature. In conception, 
and composition, it is the creation of a mind which, by origin and cul- 
tivation, is at harmony with itself; and such a mind finds that by 
nature it is in unison with all that is intrinsically excellent and per- 
fect. Of this the common amateur has no conception: he treats a 
work of art as any object that he stumbles on in a market ; whereas 
the genuine amateur not only sees the truth of the portraiture, he also 
appreciates the excellencies of the selection, the richness of talent in 
the composition ; he enters into all that there is of supernal in the little 
world of art; he feels that he must raise himself to the artist’s level, 
to reap enjoyment from the artist’s labours; he feels that he must ga- 
ther himself together from amid the cares of a distracted life, that he 
must dwell and abide with a work of art, that he must gaze upon it 
again and again, and thereby ensure to himself a higher and a nobler 
life.” 





Such are Goethe’s sentiments on the connection between art 
and nature. Many other passages to the same effect will rea- 
dily occur to any one who is at all familiar with the writings of 
that great man. It seems to have been a point on which he laid 
particular stress, for he recurs to it again and again, and never 
fails to take advantage of every opportunity where the topic may 
fitly be introduced. 

Our limits will not admit of our enlarging any more on this 
subject ; we leave our opinion on the vantage-ground, which 
Goethe has enabled us to occupy, and should any ridicule fall 
on what has been advanced, it will be our lasting consolation to 
remember that Goethe shares the sneer! 

We now proceed to speak of the distinctive features of each 
particular branch of the Fine Arts. The neglect of such distinc- 
tions is one of the surest tokens of their decline. The various 
departments of Art have indeed a natural tendency to run one 
into the other, to be united, nay to be confounded, with each 
other. But it is here that the duty, and the dignity, and the 
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merit, of the true artist is to be seen ; it is for him to keep se- 
parate the art in which he labours from every other, to keep 
every branch of art on its own basis, and to isolate it by all 
available means. We have already observed, that the pheno- 
mena which nature presents do not realise the idea of the beau- 
tiful, and therefore do not fulfil the objects of art; and that 
because they are more than phenomena, because they exhibit 
all the mighty outgoings of a hidden life; because nature not 
only creates, and renovates, but also withers, and destroys. It 
is from amid these conflicting powers, this internecine war of 
nature, that the mind flies for refuge to the bosom of art: it is 
there, and there only, that the beautiful may be wooed and won. 
Art does not contemplate the elemental powers of nature in all 
their confusion and troubled strife: she separates them, she 
analyses them, she subordinates them the one to the other. 
The idea of a work of art, is the representation of the subject 
in a perfect harmony and proportion between all its parts and 
incidental features, in a perfect independence and freedom from 
all extraneous influences, and in the removal of all that there 
is of jarring and of grating in the elements of which it is com- 
posed. This done, it is for the fancy, with all the warmth of 
inspiration, to trace back the subject to its ruling element, to 
watch its development from that element as from a nucleus, 
and to consider all that is allowed to intervene for the more 
perfect representation of such development, as adventitious and 
subordinate. In speaking of elements, it is scarcely necessary 
to observe, that we do not, of course, mean those four ele- 
ments which ancient science thought to recognize; we do not 
mean those countless elements to which the analysis of modern 
chemistry is ever adding: we mean the elements of things, 
solely as regards their aspect and representation, solely with re- 
ference to the effect which they produce on the eye, the ear, and 
through them on the mind. These elements are three in num- 
ber—space, time, and being. 

Let us imagine ourselves to be looking at something,—a land- 
scape, suppose, be it valley, plain, or mountain,—and let us 
confine our attention closely to what, in the narrowest sense of 
the word, constitutes a view, to all that meets the eye, and that 
alone, Let us put aside every thing that does not fall within 
this limit,—all sound, all movement, all notion of time, all re- 
ference to the use, the fitness, and the significancy of things,— 
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and nothing will remain but space, and the image or view by 
which it is filled up, with the shapes and the tints of various 
objects it contains. 

Let us place ourselves anew before the landscape, let us lay 
aside everything which at first absorbed our attention, let 
light be withdrawn, let the eye be closed, let hearing be the 
only sense engaged. We shall now catch the rustling of leaves, 
the twittering of birds, the purling of streams, the moaning of 
the forest, the silvery fall of waters, all of which may be said to 
be single and unconnected sounds ; yet if we pause awhile, we 
shall recognise a something which links them together,—there 
is the waft of air, on which the sounds are borne,—a something, 
which is deeper and softer still—a something, of which our 
own hearts can best describe the nature,—a something, which 
lies at the bottom of all these sensations, and which, in its 
most abstract form, may be designated by the element of Time 
or Rhythm. 

Now let the ear, as well as the eye, be closed, and let us 
content ourselves with all the associations produced in our 
minds, through the channels of sight and hearing ; let us con- 
template the scene as a whole, its hues and its forms, and all 
that it presents of motion and of sound, and the picture which 
we shall form of the entire landscape will be, as it were, to the 
life; the being and reality of all and every component part and 
feature of the scene will have made a vivid impression on the 
mirror of the mind. 

These three elements, on the abstract character of which 
much more might be said if our space permitted, must be 
brought into a more concrete shape before the artist can em- 
ploy them as materials on which to exercise his labours. The 
element of space will thus be found to comprise all that is pal- 
pable, all that has substance, body, or bulk ; it will accordingly 
involve all the laws of dimension and proportion, of height, 
breadth, and depth, all the relations of light, of shade, and 
colour. The abstract idea of time will take the more concrete 
form of sound, the channel through which is revealed in things 
that inward, invisible life, which baffles the eye, while it en- 
chants the ear, “untwisting all the chains that tie The hidden 
soul of harmony.” ‘The third element presents itself under 
the head of speech, that mysterious utterance, and, as it were, 
incarnation of man’s inner life, an utterance in which the 
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essences of things and of thoughts, of matter and of mind, 
seem to be inseparably united the one with the other. 

It is on the entire severance of these three elements that Art 
mainly depends for her well-being: it is only by a complete 
surrender to the laws of these elements respectively, that the 
corresponding branches of art can really thrive and flourish. 
It is searcely necessary to observe, that to the element of space 
belong the so-called plastic arts, viz. architecture, sculpture, 
and painting ; to the element of time or sound, belongs the art 
of music ; while under the third element of speech, are included 
all the various kinds of poetry. 

Thus have we endeavoured to classify the various depart- 
ments of art, according to the ruling principle or element which 
obtains in each respectively. Much, very much, might be 
added in connection with this interesting topic, “sed fugit in- 
terea, fugit irrevocabile tempus, Singula dum capti circumvecta- 
mur amore.” Indeed, in what has been already said, our 
readers must remember that we have been giving but a hasty 
outline, not a finished picture; we have been stating but some 
few of the leading principles which we believe to have presided 
over the creations of Classical ages of Art ; we have not shewn, 
as we might have done, how the neglect of these principles, 
tends every day to widen the gulf which separates the medio- 
erity of the present, from the excellence of bygone times ; and 
on many of the points advanced, whole pages might be written, 
and the subject would not even then, perhaps, be exhausted. 
For the present, we will not be betrayed into the mere enume- 
ration of the topics, on which we would now gladly have en- 
larged. We leave what has been said, with all its imperfection, 
to the judgment of our readers, thinking ourselves amply repaid, 
if we shall have succeeded in awakening in the breast of any 
one of their number, those deeper esthetical views of Art, which 
are so liable to be lost sight of in an age like the present, which 
is constantly exulting in the fancied discovery of royal roads to 
knowledge, which abounds with a fevered craving after “ art 
and science for the million.” 

We now resume the Museum Disneianum, the object we 
propose to ourselves being to furnish our readers with the means 
of judging how much they are indebted to its accomplished au- 


thor, for the instruction and gratifieation which may be derived 
from its perusal. 
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“ The former part of this work,” says Mr. Disney in his Introduc- 
tion, “ was exclusively dedicated to marbles. It is now proposed to 
give engravings of some bronzes, and Anglo-Roman pottery, and 
three cinerary urns, with other objects in terra cotta and glass.”— 
Disney adds, further on, (Jntrod. p. iv.) “I have designedly omitted 
every thing here, which is any way connected with ancient painted 
vases, or comes under any other designation, which might be con- 
sidered as what now I believe are generally denominated ‘ Fictilia.’ 
Having several of these, properly so called, I shall reserve them for a 
future Part, which I may possibly give to the public in a form, and 
under a classification, which will make them acceptable and intelli- 
gible to those who may feel an interest in such inquiries.” 


We must not here omit to mention, that Mr. Disney has 
devoted some pages of the Introduction, to the very praise- 
worthy task of refuting an error, which has existed by suffer- 
ance for many a year. Were any one asked what was the use 
and meaning of a lacrimatory, the answer would undoubtedly 
be to the effect, that it was a bottle used by the ancients to 
collect tears at funerals. But if the respondent were informed, 
that not only is no trace to be found of any Latin form of the 
word, but also, that, as far as we know, not the most distant 
allusion to the custom itself is to be met with in any classical 
author, whether of Greece or Rome, he would probably be 
somewhat surprised, unless he were reminded, how often it has 
happened that errors of the most flagrant kind have, from time 
to time, crept into every department of knowledge, but especi- 
ally into history and archeology, from sheer carelessness and 
laziness, not to use stronger terms, on the part of those who 
have in any way contributed to the common stock. Statements 
are boldly made, without the slightest foundation; they are 
adopted, second-hand, by succeeding writers, who often will not 
pause to inquire from what source they have been gathered, 
and out of these repeated incrustations of falsehood, is collected 
a ‘something’ which a good-natured and credulous world is 
pleased to call a ‘fact.’ It will probably be alleged, that the 
dishonesty of such a procedure rests with the first inventor of 
the statement ; but we really think that both he and his suc- 
cessor are alike guilty of fraud, though in a different degree. 
Is the man who carries forged money in his purse, less guilty 
than he who has fashioned it in the crucible? At any rate, if 
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the manufacturer alone be the knave, the retailer must allow 
that he is a fool. 


Now Mr. Disney might, if he chose, have called in the ludi- 
crous to his aid, in refuting the vulgar notions respecting lacri- 
matories: he might, we think, have dwelt with considerable effect 
on the very comical idea of a number of persons, assisting at 
the most solemn of all rites, and engaged the while, in the very 
height of their grief, in catching their tears, as they dropped, 
in a bottle. He might aptly enough have termed it the ‘ Drop- 
scene ;’ with a little ingenuity, he might have made out a sort 
of sliding-scale according to the different degrees of affinity ; so 
many drops for a husband, so many for a child, and soon: and 
a little research might, perhaps, have enabled him to concoct 
some phrase out of Latin authors, which might be translated 
by the vernacular words, ‘ Mind your eye!’ But this he has 
not done: he has contented himself with sober facts and argu- 
ments: he has looked into Facciolati and Johnson, and he has 
looked in vain, not a trace has he found of the so-called lacri- 
matory. He has then turned to the Nouveau Dictionnaire 
de la Langue Francaise par M. Laveaux; he there has found 
indeed the word, but the Frenchman, before admitting the vul- 
gar explanation into the interior of his dictionary, has asked 
it for its passport, and finding that it is not provided with any 
satisfactory documents, he very wisely sets it down as suspi- 
cious, and to be received with caution. His words, when trans- 
lated, are as follows: “ Lacrimatory, from the Latin, lacryma, 
atear. This name is given to phials of earth or glass, in which 
it has been supposed that they received the tears shed for any 
one at his death; but the figure alone of these phials, which the 
ancients enclosed in tombs, proves that they could not have been 
made use of for catching tears, and that they were intended to 
contain balms, or liquid unguents, with which they sprinkled 
the burning bones.” 

On the other hand, the supporters of the vulgar notion are 
so straitened for resources, to give it even the disguise of truth, 
that they are compelled to betake themselves to the book of 
Psalms ; scarcely the quarter where one would have thought to 
find a sanction for the rites and customs of pagan Rome. But 
in a case of such extreme destitution, ‘the smallest contribu- 
tions must be thankfully received.’ 

Vil. F 
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“The passage referred to,” says Mr. Disney, (Jntrod. p. vii.) “is 
the 8th verse of the 56th Psalm :—‘ Thou tellest my flittings: put 
my tears into thy bottle: are not these things noted in thy book? I 
must confess I cannot find the slightest pretence for supposing this 
passage to justify the conjecture, that men caught their own tears in 
their own bottles. The whole of this psalm is addressed by the Psal- 
mist to God, complaining of the treatment he had received from his 
enemies ; and in this particular verse, he begs God to remember his 
misfortunes. And by a beautiful allusion, rich in Eastern figure, he 
uses ‘ tears,’ as expressive of his mental distress; and ‘bottle,’ as the 
well-known means of preserving liquids.” 


Mr. Disney then refers to another passage in the Psalms, 
(LXxxx. vs. 5,) where a literal interpretation of the words would 
lead to still greater absurdities. 

In page X., however, of the Introduction, we find that in a 
note to the Pictorial Bible, published by Mr. Charles Knight, 
1839, with Original Notes, the passage in the 56th Psalm is 
supposed to allude to a custom in the East, and particularly 
among the Hebrews. The value of this supposition is certainly 
not very much enhanced by the fact with which the annotator 
himself somewhat naively acquaints us, “ that there is no trace 
of such a custom in ancient writings or sculptures.” The note 
goes on to inform us, that the Persian priests have a custom, 
annually, of going about collecting the tears of persons in pieces 
of cotton, and preserving them in a bottle: a kind of tithe 
which is certainly more novel than lucrative. For a due ap- 
preciation of this note, the reader should bear in mind what 
Mr. Disney, with a quiet sort of irony, subjoins: “ There is no 
name to this comment, nor any authority referred to.” And 
even supposing, merely for the sake of argument, that any au- 
thorities could be found, we should very much wish to know, 
what connection can be established between Hebrew rites or 
Persian tithe-gatherings, and the funeral ceremonies of Roman 
antiquity. But not to spend any more time in beating the air, 
we will merely observe, that after shewing what these bottles 
were not used for, Mr. Disney brings forward ample evidence, 
to indicate the purpose for which they were in fact designed. 
The well-established usage (See Dict. Gr. Rom. Antiquities, 
s. v. Funus,) of bespreading the sepulchre with flowers, and the 
funeral pile with unguents or perfumes, (called, in the Laws of 
the Twelve Tables, “‘sumptuosa respersio,” Cie. Leg. 11. 23,) 
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searcely leaves us at liberty to withhold our assent from Mr, 
Disney when he says, “ It appears to me, therefore, that these 
bottles were made to hold flowers or perfumes, and had nothing 
to do with tears at all.” 

Towards the conclusion of the Introduction, Mr. Disney fur- 
nishes us with some useful warnings against forming too hasty 
an opinion against the antiquity of a bronze, because the rust 
or patina on its surface is either doubtful, or even really fac- 
titious. These warnings are backed by the authority of such 
men as Flaxman, Christie, and Combe, the first of whom said 
to Mr. Disney, “ He had no doubt of this false covering having 
been put, in several instances, upon genuine pieces of antiquity, 
for the purpose of suiting the taste of the times or the market, 
as in appearance the object was made to look older.” Mr. Dis- 
ney himself adds: ‘ The converse of the practice is also true ; 
viz., that the genuine patina is in many instances taken off to 
suit particular tastes; to show the work more sharp and clean ; 
or from ignorance, by those who ought to know better.” (Jn- 
trod, p. xii, xiii.) Instances of this have come within Mr. Dis- 
ney’s own personal knowledge. 

We cannot take our leave of the Introduction without thank- 
ing the author for the pleasure it has afforded us, and without 
complimenting him on the masterly style in which it is penned. 
We feel assured, that the glimpse which our readers have had 
of its contents, will have been sufficient to convince them that 
our thanks and compliments are not misplaced. 

We now come to the work itself, and will preface such re- 
marks as we have to offer on some of the specimens, by a list of 
the whole, taken verbatim from the Museum Disneianum. The 
reader will observe, that the numbering of the Plates is con- 
tinued from Part I. 

Plate tix. Ibis. Lx. Thuribulum (Tripod). x1. Lamp 
(Bull’s head). Lx. Lamp (Three burners), Lxim. Lamp (Six 
burners). Lxiv. Lamp (African slave, two burners). LXV. 
Printing Stamp . . . Lamps (Two). .xvi. A Vase Handle— 
Lamp (shoe-shaped). Lxvm. A Stew-pan. Lxvi. A Vase 
Handle—Armilla. xix. A small Tripod (Egg-cups). xx. 
Jupiter Stator. Lxx1. Jupiter Serapis. Lxx. Hercules (fa- 
tigued). Lxxi. Bacchus (Young). Lxxiv. A Wrestler. LXxv. 
Pan ona Goat. LXXvi. Pan (kneeling), Lxxvi1. Roman Horse. 
LXXvill. Acerra. LXXIX. Horse’s Head. .Lxxx. Candelabrum 
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(Benevenuto Cellini). Lxxx1. Lucretia. Lxxx1. Vesta sedens 
—lIsis. A nondescript. Lxxxm. Egyptian Antinous. LXXxIv. 
Roman Matron. Lxxxv. Etruscan Urn (The Marriage). 
Lxxxvi. Etruscan Urn (The Door).—Chiusi Urn. Lxxxvit. 
Pompeian Glass. LXxxvull. A Boar’s Head—A Stele. LXXxix. 
Left Foot (votive). Part of an Earthen Vessel. xo. Samian 
Fragments (Colchester). xc1. Three Celts (Dolabra). The 
Bull’s Head. xcu. Anglo-Roman Pottery. xctv. Table-leg 
(black). Table-leg (red). xcv. Egyptian Cone. 

We assure our readers that this list of plates is a very poor 
substitute for the plates themselves, which are of the choicest 
execution, and do great credit to Mr. George Measom and Mr. 
Scharf, by the latter of whom Plates Lxx. to LXXIv. inclusive 
are lithographed. The rest are engraved by Mr. Measom on 
wood. 

The Ibis in plate Lx. (the first of Part II.) is a very rare and 
ancient specimen of that earliest mode of working in metal, 
commonly designated by the name opupyjatov, from ogipa, “a 
hammer,”) and is formed of one sheet of iron, cut out and ham- 
mered into the shape of this bird. As regards the whole class 
of works of this description, we would observe, that there were 
two different modes of execution adopted by the ancients, (See 
Smith’s Dict. Antig.s. v. Bronze). In one case, the figure was 
of solid hammerwork, being formed by beating lumps of the 
material into the shape required, and then joining the various 
pieces by pins. In the other case, a sheet of iron was plated 
on a model of wood. In the words of the article referred to, 
“it is probable that the terms holosphyraton and sphyraton 
were intended to designate these two models of hammerwork.” 
The writer, Mr. R. Westmacott, might have quoted Anthol. Gr. 
x1. 174, for an instance of the word éhocpupijto¢ in a Greek 
author: it is there applied to a statue of Adonis. We should 
mention that Mr. Disney quotes a passage from a lecture by 
this Mr. Westmacott, at the Royal Institution, (1845) on An- 
cient Art, in which he produced this figure of the Ibis, declar- 
ing it to be an undoubted specimen of very great antiquity. 

Plate Lx.—The tripod here represented Mr. Disney terms a 
Thuribulum. With this designation we are scarcely prepared 
to agree; and much less with the statement, “that a thuribu- 
lum was more commonly a box.” We believe we are correct 
in affirming, that the incense-box was always denoted by the 
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word acerra, and that the thuribulum, as well as the Greek 
Supatijpov, is always the censer, or small moveable grate or 
brazier. The two handles would seem indeed, in some mea- 
sure, to countenance the name given to this specimen by Mr. 
Disney ; for the thuribulum was carried about from place to 
place (lian, Var. Hist. x1. 51,) otherwise we think it would 
be nearer the truth to consider it simply as a tripod offered to 
some deity. 

The following plate (LXI.) is an engraving of a splendid lamp, 
with ten burners, each terminating in a bull’s head. On the 
necks of the bulls are letters forming the word MNH%, which 
Mr. Disney interprets as Mnevis, “the mystic bull of Heliopo- 
lis,” an interpretation which is borne out by two engravings of 
the Museum Odescaleum, (Roma, fol. 1747,) as intimated to Mr. 
Disney by a friend. 

Plate Lx1v.—The design of this lamp is somewhat curious. 
It is placed on the head of a figure eight inches high, standing 
on a tortoise, with the arms raised up, so as to support it. The 
figure wears the Egyptian apron and a cap of feathers, one on 
each side, bending down to meet the hands. ‘The height of the 
whole specimen is ten inches and three quarters. On the sur- 
face of the lamp is a figure of Jupiter, and an eagle with ex- 
tended wings. 

One of the objects in Plate LXv. is a very interesting speci- 
men of a printing stamp, two inches and a quarter long, by one 
inch and an eighth wide, and about three-sixteenths thick. The 
letters, we are told, are raised and reversed, forming a perfect 
stereotype. Mr. Disney has no doubt that it was used to mark 
pieces of pottery. (He possesses a lamp in terra cotta, which 
seems to have been thus stamped.) The inscription it bears is: 
“* M. Ulpi, CEnantiani.” (opus.) Mr. Disney refers this to a 
town (Enanthia of Sarmatia, on the north coast of the Euxine 
Sea, overhung by the Caucasus mountains. The modern name 
of 8. Sophia, given to it by some, is not to be found in the mo- 
dern maps. Without in the least wishing to impugn Mr. Dis- 
ney’s opinion on this subject, we think it worthy of mention, 
that the town (Eanthe, of the Locri Ozole, (Thucyd. m1. 101,) 
now called Galaxidi, near the bay of Salona, in the gulf of Le- 
panto, is in Polybius (1v. 57, v. 17,) called CEnanthia, which 
would suit the inscription of this lamp, as well as the town in 
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Sarmatia. The remaining objects in this plate are two small 
lamps. 

Pl. Lxvi1.—This highly ornamented pan Mr. Disney terms a 
stewpan, and says it was used to serve up the viands hot at 
table. The fact, however, of the inside containing an engrav- 
ing of a priest standing before an altar, would seem to indicate 
that it was used for sacrificial purposes, either to hold solid food, 
or to receive the blood of the victim, or any other libation. In 
fact a patera, of much the same shape as this, engraved in Dr. 
Smith’s Dictionary of Antig. s. v. patera, referred to by Mr. 
Disney, is also there stated to have been used in the worship of 
Mars. 


We must not omit to call attention to the two beautiful figures 
in plates 70 and 71. We are at a loss to understand the dero- 
gatory remarks of Mr. E. Hawkins of the British Museum, which 
Mr. Disney has not hesitated to append to each of these speci- 
mens. It is but fair to state that Mr. Hawkins’ opinion is com- 
pletely at variance with that of Combe and Christie: the for- 
mer of whom pronounced pl. 71 to be of the very best times of 
Greek art. 

Pl. Lxx11.—In this beautiful figure Hercules, with the lion’s 
skin and a club, is supposed to be returning from one of his la- 
bours. We assure our readers, that although the plate is ad- 
mirably executed by Mr. Scharf, they should see the original to 
form any adequate idea of the very striking expression of fatigue 
and lassitude which Flaxman, Combe, and Christie, all concurred 
with Mr. Disney in attributing to this bronze. Towards the 
conclusion of his remarks, Mr. Disney says: “I take it, this 
may be one of those cases of borrowing an individual character 
or countenance, not unfrequent among the ancients.” Infor- 
mation has reached us, that since the publication of this work 
the author has received confirmation of his conjecture; this 
figure being, in fact, a statue of Commodus in the character of 
Hercules, so often assumed by that detested tyrant: there is a 
coin of him, in large brass, with his head in the lion’s skin, and 
on the obverse a club, and bow and arrow, inscribed ‘“ Herculi 
Romano,” which seems to Mr. Disney to set the matter at rest. 
He might also have enlisted the testimony of the contemporary 
historian, who, in his life of Commodus, informs us that very 
many statues of that emperor were struck in the character of 
Hercules: dvapvavtes abtod naprdydeic @v “Hoaxdéoc oytjpatt Foty- 
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oav. (Dion Cass. Lxxul.15.) Itis perhaps scarcely worth notic- 
ing, that Mr. Hawkins considers the figure to have been origi- 
nally intended for Christ! pl. 75. The goat in this plate has 
a bell hung round the neck. Mr. Disney quotes two lines of 
J. Gronovius,— 


“ Semicaper nimis lassatus amoribus, acrem 
Scando caprem retinens cornua: cede nole.” 


From the allusion to the bell, Mr. Disney thinks it possible that 
this very figure may have been seen by Gronovius, the author, 
as he believes, of the Thesaurus Antiquitatum Grecarum. All 
we wish at present is to call attention to the word nola. Every 
one is aware of the story, that campala and nola, the words used 
to signify a large and a small bell respectively, are derived from 
the fact (?) that Paulinus, the pupil of the poet Ausonius, and 
bishop of Nola in Campania, at the commencement of the 5th 
century, was, it is said, the first to use bells in churches. But 
not knowing whether this story rests on any other foundation 
than a desire to account, at all hazards, for the meaning of nola, 
we should be glad if any of the readers of this journal could 
give some more plausible information upon the origin of a word 
which Facciolati calls “ vox nove conficta ad enigma conficien- 
dum, quod expedivit adhuc nemo.” 

Pl. Lxxvi1.—This is a singularly beautiful specimen of the 
incense-box, or acerra, used by the Romans in their sacrifices. 
In the year 1761 it belonged to Count Caylus (who has engraved 
it in his Recueil iv. p. 281, and speaks of it in the highest terms,) 
to whom it was given by Paciandi, an historian and antiquary of 
Turin. At the time the Count received it, the lid was wanting. 
Mr. Disney can, however, vouch for the fact, that the acerra, 
together with the lid, passed from the Count, who died in 1765, 
to Mr. Hollis, and thence to Mr. Brand, from whom it came to 
Mr. Disney’s father, the lid being still with the box, but not at- 
tached by hinges. Up to the year 1816 it was covered with the 
rust, called patina, a valuable but not indispensable evidence of 
age. A subsequent possessor “ put it into the hands of the late 
celebrated silversmiths, Messrs Rundle and Bridge of London, 
solely for the purpose of putting on hinges, believing that they 
were trustworthy as to matters of taste; but most unfortunately, 
and unjustifiably, not only did they put on the hinges as they now 
are, but took off the patina entirely!! and they did not even 
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leave the metal surface to reacquire a natural rust, but washed 
it with a lacker, now visible upon it.” We may imagine the 
dismay which this monstrous want of taste must have occasioned 
to the possessor of this cherished relic. And it is indeed most 
fortunate that Mr. Disney is so well acquainted with all the 
facts of its history for nearly a century past. 

Pl. Lxxx11.—As to the so-called nondescript in this plate, we 
have seldom seen anything which better deserved the name. We 
think that the reader, though he may not have seen it, will be 
inclined to agree with us, when we tell him the three conjectures 
which have been proposed as to its use. Count Caylus at first 
calls it a “ Chausse-trappe, pour enclouer la cavalerie,” but 
afterwards confesses that it baffles his ingenuity. Dr. Meyrick, 
in his work on Roman armour, takes it for a portion of the 
snafile-bit called ‘ frenum lupatum,” and others suppose it to 
have been used as an instrument for pulling a bow-string. We 
think it would be difficult to say which of these three conjectures 
has least the appearance of truth. Mr. Disney himself suggests 
it may have been an instrument of torture: it certainly is so in 
one sense, for it seems to have put to the rack the ingenuity of 
all under whose notice it has happened to come. Mr. D., how- 
ever, wisely concludes by remarking, that it may have been a 
part only of something, quite unintelligible without the other 
parts. 

Mr. Disney proposes the following interpretation of the group 
of figures in front of the square cinerary urn in pl. 85,—“ The 
man and woman in the centre, holding each other’s hands, are 
the bride and bridegroom ; behind the bride is the person who 
gives her away, receiving the hymeneal torch from the attendant 
near him. Next to the bridegroom is the winged genius Alas- 
tor (or @dvatoc, the genius of death,) with the torch reversed, 
and putting it out, the well-known emblem of human dissolu- 
tion.” (p. 199.) 

There is a very interesting and valuable essay, by the pen of 
the celebrated Lessing, entitled Wie die Alten den Tod gebildet, 
(* On the manner in which the ancients represented death.”) 
It is divided into two heads; the first being intended to prove 
that the ancient artists, in their designs of death, gave it quite 
a different form from that of a skeleton; while in the second, 
he shews, that when a skeleton is found in the works of ancient 
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artists, it was meant as an emblem of something altogether 
different from death. 

Lessing possessed, in an eminent degree, the art of throwing 
over all his archeological investigations, a grace and a spirit, 
which less genial minds are generally unable to bestow on writ- 
ings of that nature. To use a somewhat common, but signifi- 
cant expression, there is a spiciness about them, which renders 
them peculiarly agreeable to the mental palate. For the pre- 
sent, we shall not enter into any details as to the arguments by 
which Lessing endeavours, and we think successfully, to esta- 
blish the two points above mentioned. We shall content our- 
selves with quoting a paragraph from the Essay, which seems 
to bear upon the figure of @dvatoc in Mr. Disney’s urn. _ 

Lessing has been engaged in proving that the figures of death 
and of sleep, are ordinarily represented as standing with one 
foot crossed over the other. He subjoins: “ Strongly as I am 
convinced that this peculiar position of the feet is CHARACTER- 
1sT10, I am by no means prepared to assert that it is absolutely 
indispensable to every image of sleep and death. Quite the 
contrary ; I can readily imagine a case in which such a position 
would be at variance with the idea of the whole. And I think 
I shall be able to produce instances of such a case. For if one 
foot crossed over the other, be an emblem of repose, it can only 
be adapted to a decease which has already ensued. On the 
other hand, a death which is yet to take place, would, on that 
very account, require a different attitude.” 

It will be observed, that in Mr. Disney’s urn, the feet are not 
crossed, one over the other; which agrees with his interpreta- 
tion of the group. ‘ The genius here has hold of the husband’s 
arm, and is giving him warning of the instability of human ex- 
pectations and happiness.” 

Plate Lxxxv1.— We have here another Etruscan urn, in 
which, as in the former, we have a figure of death. 

In the same plate, is given an urn found at Chiusi, on the 
front of which is a bas-relief, representing the story of Echetlus 
rushing into the battle of Marathon, and slaying the barbarians 
with his ploughshare. Mr. Disney might have added the re- 
mainder of the tradition, that on his sudden disappearance 
after the battle, the Athenians consulted an oracle, and were 
commanded to worship the hero Echetleus, 7. ¢. the hero of the 
exéthy, or ploughshare. It is also worthy of mention, that in 
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the painting of the battle of Marathon in the Stoa Peecile, or 
Painted Portico (previously called the Portico of Peistianax) at 
Athens, and variously ascribed to Polygnotus, Panznus, and 
Micon, possibly the work of all three conjointly, this same 
Echetlus is represented as slaying the enemy with his rustic 
weapon. Facts with which we are made acquainted by Pausa- 
nias (I. 15, 32). Mr. Disney gives a parallel incident from 
Seotch history, (A.D. 980). 

Of the remaining specimens, the most worthy of remark are, 
we think, Plates LXxxIx. xcl. and xcv. The observations on 
‘«* Ex voto’s” in the first of these three, the collection of so-called 
“Celts” or Dolabra, in the second, and the notes upon the 
Egyptian cone, in the third, which crowns the work, are well 
deserving of attention ; and if we forbear noticing them in de- 
tail, it is only because, on the one hand, they are so fully and 
so ably illustrated by Mr. Disney himself, and on the other, 
because we fear we have already trespassed too long upon the 
indulgence of our readers. 

Two parts of the Museum Disneianum have now been brought 
before the public. ‘They comprise nearly a hundred plates, and 
a yet larger number of actual specimens ; they are illustrated 
in a manner which, every one must allow, gives ample evidence 
of the learning and elegance of mind of their accomplished 
author. The fact of the value and genuineness of these speci- 
mens does not rest, as we have seen, on the opinion of their 
fortunate possessor alone, it is repeatedly borne out by the tes- 
timony of some of the most competent judges of past and pre- 
sent times. 

The publication of works like the one before us, is in this 
country rare; contributions to classical antiquity, whether as 
regards philology or archeology, are doled out by Englishmen 
with niggard measure ; the supineness of the resident members 
of our universities in these points, is as much a matter of pro- 
verb, as of shame ; whatever may be their differences in politi- 
cal opinions, in other respects, they almost all seem to agree in 
repudiating the Republic of Letters, they almost all seem deter- 
mined not to shed a drop of ink in its support: but surely all 
these considerations, humiliating as they are, should but en- 
hance our gratitude to Mr. Disney, and urge us, with a tenfold 
force, not to conclude our notice of his work, without thanking 
him most sincerely, for the really valuable contribution he has 
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made to the study of art ; without congratulating him on being 
the possessor of so choice and beautiful a collection ; and with- 
out expressing an earnest hope that he may have health and 
strength vouchsafed him, to carry to its conclusion a work 
which he has so admirably begun. 


C. K. W. 
Trin. Cott. Cama. February 24, 1849. 





Vil. 
MISCELLANIES. 





1. On Sops. @orevs Tyrannus, 40-45. 


a —_— ’ a tor ' 
vov 7’, w Kpatiotov maow Ordcrov Kapa, 
’ , ’ wr ’ 

ixeTevomev Ge TavTEs Ol6€ TpoaTpoToL 
> ’ ae a e , ” ‘as 
aXKnv Tw’ evpety Ymty, ElTE TOV Ociv 

’ > ’ a a Se ” ' . 
Pyunv axoveas eiz’ an’ dvépos oiaOa Tov 
* an >. , a7 ‘ 4 
Ws Totow eurepotoe Kat Tas Evpapopas 


’ e ~ , ~ ’ 
Cwoas op padiota tHv BovNevpaTwr, 


In the last number of the Classical Museum, Mr. Conington has called 
attention to the two last of the above lines, which certainly are diffi- 
cult. To me the fault of the usual interpretations appears to be in giv- 
ing to Cweas a sense not natural and not necessary (viz. “ prosperous” 
or “ effective,”) which other passages adduced as parallel, do not jus- 
tify, and which seems inconsistent with the construction of that parti- 
ciple with the datives totow ¢urecporor, In vy. 482, 74 (wavteia) & 
aiei Cava wepirotatat, and Antig. 457, (vopuma) ded TWOTE cy TavTa, the 
word is used in no very figurative or peculiar way, to denote existence, 
or continuance of being. In the present passage, taking Cweas in a 
like natural and obvious sense, and fuudopas in the sense of déroBa- 
cers, the meaning would seem to be, Since I see that with the experienced 
even the issues of their councils tive: i. e. are present to their minds, 
so that they know what those issues will be; they give counsel with 
a fore-knowledge of the result. But I think that another sense for 
Eupopas is suggested by the foregoing lines. The chorus had been 
entreating (Edipus to discover some remedy, supposing it likely that 
in the course of his experience he had heard, whether from god or 
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man, some ominous word, some pregnant, perhaps dark suggestion, 
which he could now with his former skill unriddle, and turn to present 
account. This supposition the chorus seems to support by adding, 
Since with men of experienced wisdom (such as thine,) J see that even 
casualties of counsel, suggestions incidentally dropped, for the most 
part live—live in their minds and memories, so as to be by them 
produced, and made to avail, at the right time. The situation of 
Euuhopas, so far before 7Hv Bovdevuatwv, is evidently designed to 
give strong emphasis to the former word. Mr. Conington’s sugges- 
tion, that ~ad:ora should be joined, in the sense of ~adXov, with rév 
Bovdevpdtwy, does not commend itself to my mind. 

In the 43d line, may we not join ofo@a with the participle dcovcas 
in the sense of you remember to have heard (some ¢yjuyv which may 
bear on the present case): as in v. 1142, ror’ ofo0a waiéa . . . dos 5 
you recollect that you gave ? 

Henry S. Ricumonp. 





2. ARISTOPHANICA. 


ryNd Z, Ny tov Aca tov owrhp’ émetnderos Y dv iv 
Tv 70d [avorrov dihOepay évnupevos 
Eizep tus d\Xos Boveodeiv tov Enmov, 
Ecclesiaz. 1, 79. 


ALL commentators, from the ancient Scholiast downwards, seem to 
have considered the above sentence as very obscure, and having re- 
ference to some story of the day, which has not been handed down, 
and, one after another, they have more and more mystified the inter- 
pretation, while, in fact, it is very simple and easy of solution. Among 
the absurd explanations that have been offered, one is, That Lamias 
was a jailer, who was imposed upon by a staff clad in man’s attire, 
and substituted for some condemned criminal; and this opinion has 
been very generally stated. Another supposes a quiz on the drama of 
some antagonist comedian, where this substitution of a staff for a cul- 
prit was introduced. Faber imagines this, and that the joke is intended 
against Cratinus. He must thus however hold the ¢7«77ée:os to refer 
to the cudgel, which of course cannot be, as 6 cxvtahos, masc. is not 
found, but always 76 oxdtaXov, neut. Brunck conjectures a satire on 
the Inachus of Sophocles. Invernizius takes it to have some reference 
to the form of ancient staves and truncheons on which the laws were 
engraved, wandering perhaps to the oxv7a)~», “the cypher,” or “ de- 
spatch-staff of the Spartans.” Hotibius understands Lamias to be 
likened to the shepherd Argus, and the Athenian people, (reading +o 
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84peov,) to the heifer Io, whom he can easily tend and drive about 
with his club. 

I rather believe it to be merely a simile of the Athenian dame on 
the watchful and sharp character of her husband Lamias, from whom 
it was not easy to keep any thing secret, and enhancing her own zeal 
and activity in the cause, in being able to steal his walking-stick while 
asleep,—dividing the dialogue thus :— 

I'YNH Z, "Eywryé tot 10 oxvtadov éEnveyxaunv 


To rod Aapiov tovti caOevdovros XaOpa, 


“T for my part ‘faith have stealthily brought out this cudgel—this 
one here, (holding it wp,) from my husband Lamias while he was sleep- 
ing.” 


MIPAZAM., Todr’ éo7’ exetvwy tiv oxutddwv by wéepdeta, 


Praxagora here makes this jocular remark on the unsavoury effects 
of such a load pressing on the shoulder; while, without noticing the 
interruption, the other dame continues enlarging on her husband's 
sharpness :— 

T'YNH Z, Ny tov Ada tov awrijp’ émirnderos yf dv jv 
Thy 70d Tlavortov diPOepav évnppevos 


Eizrep 11s dXos Bovkodeiv tov Spor, 


“ Ay, by Jove, the preserver too, he would be able, clad in the goat- 
skin cloak (what the modern Greek calls a grego,) of Argus, if ever 
any man could, to cheat the executioner :” Simply meaning to mag- 
nify her own skill and cunning in stealing his staff from such a sharp 
fellow of a husband, who, if placed in the position of Argus, would not 
have slept like him, but have been quite able to have cheated his exe- 
cutioner Mercury. 


The passage treated thus seems very plain, and to have no obscure 


“story of the day attached to it at all, as Kuster and others have ima- 


gined, and so slurred it shortly over. Bovxodciv tov dn utov,—* to 
cheat the hangman,” Scotticé, “ to cheat the woodie,” is in some edi- 
tions, Boveoreiv 70 dy ucov,—* to cheat,” or perhaps rather, “ to 
watch as a shepherd the commonwealth.” Bovcodciv tov dypeov, 
in the foregoing passage, also comes out, by way of joke, unexpectedly 
for Bovecodeciv tH "Iw, 
Wma. Bett Macponatp. 
Rammerscaces, 10th February 1849. 
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3. Remark on Martrtuew tv. 16. 


In No. x1v. of the Classical Musewm, I submitted a critical remark 
which enabled us to reconcile Jer. xxxui. 15, 16, with Jer. xxmu. 5, 6 ; 
the principle of which remark was derived from the observation, that 
in Hebrew nouns that stand in definite construction, are sometimes so 
intimately joined that the concord, which they prefer, takes the form 
of the latter noun instead of that of the former, as from the analogy 
of Western languages we should expect. Further investigation has 
led me to observe that their compound words are equally different 
from European compounds, and I think the difference may be traced 
to the union of nouns in definite construction. For instance, the 
Greeks write eiéwoXazpeda, which the Latins translate in general by 
two words, (these compounds being foreign to the structure of the 
Latin language); but we unhesitatingly render it idol-worship: so 
the Germans have “ Ehebruch, Festtag,” &c., and we have “ birth- 
day,” &c., numerous words in daily use which are compounds of 
nouns, that have at first stood in definite construction, the sign of 
which has in some cases disappeared, (not in all, Geburtstag, &c., 
doomsday, &c.); but the construction in all these cases of union has 
inverted the order of the nouns: hence Aatpeda tHv e:dbwWrAwv has be- 
come eiéwodatpeda ; “day of birth,” has become, first, birth’s-day, 
then birth-day, &e. The Hebrews, on the other hand, when they 
form a construction of this kind, change, if possible, the sound of the 
former noun ; and if they would compound a word of the two nouns, 
the direct order, which has been observed in the construction, is pre- 
ferred: instances are innumerable in Hebrew names, as Bethel, Bethle- 
hem, Benjamin, &c.; but not so frequent in nouns substantive. We 
have, however, in the above verse, a curious illustration of the difficulty 
which has arisen from this difference of idiom in the two languages : 
nyo?s Is. rx. 1, is an example of a compound Hebrew noun, which 
has arisen from a construct form. The xx. endeavouring to preserve 
the same order, render it oxda, Qavarov, as if it was in apposition, in- 
stead of being a definite construction, with x“pa. The Evangelist, 
however, alive to the harshness of such an apposition, and afraid of 
coining the word @avarooxdas, has inserted the conjunction «ai, and 
written xwpa «ai ox/a Ovvarov, As my remark is entirely gramma- 
tical, I forbear to enter upon the meaning of the word. 





PARAPHRASTIC TRANSLATION OF GAL, mt. 15-29. 





Brethren,—I bring forward the instance of a man’s covenant. Even 
then, when once ratified, no one sets it aside, or adds fresh terms. 
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But the promises were spoken to Abraham and to his seed. The 
Holy Ghost (see Heb. m1. 7,) saith not “and to seeds,” as referring 
to many, but as referring to a single one. He saith, “and to thy 
seed,” which is Christ ; and I say this, that a covenant which has 
previously been ratified by God unto Christ, the law which was 430 
years afterwards would not undo, so as to render void the promise 
made therein: for if the inheritance descend by a law, then can it no 
longer be said to come by promise; yet God gave it to Abraham by 
promise. What then is the law? It was added for the transgressions 
of our fathers, until the seed should come unto whom the promise re- 
ferred, and was laid down by angels (see Acts vi. 38, 53; Heb. 1. 2,) 
through ("2) a mediator; but this mediator was not of a single one 
on either side, for Moses mediated between the angels and our fathers 
(many seeds of Abraham), but God, the giver of the inheritance by 
promise, is one (see Deut. v1.4; Mar. xn. 32; Rom. m. 30; 1 Tim. 1. 
5; Jo. 1. 19,) and therefore there must be a different mediator (ye 
being also one in Christ.) Is then the law contrary to God’s promises ? 
Surely not; for if a law capable of quickening men had been given, 
then indeed the heritage, justification, would have been by that law; 
but the Scripture hath included all under sin, that the fulfilment of the 
promise, justification by faith in Jesus Christ, might be given to those 
who believe on Him (see Rom. x1. 32.) But before this faith ap- 
peared, we being shut up together, were guarded by the law for the 
better reception of that faith which was about to be revealed; so that 
the law was our guide unto Christ, that we might be justified by that 
faith ; but now that the faith is come, we are no longer under a guide ; 
for ye all are sons of God through the faith in Jesus Christ, for as 
many of you as have been baptized into Christ have put on Christ ; 
there is no longer the distinction of Jew and Greek, of slave and free- 
man, of male and female: for ye all are one in Christ Jesus, and if ye 
are part of Christ, then are ye “ the seed” of Abraham, and inherit jus- 
tification according to the promise. 


G. and C. C. (.) 
February 10, 1849. 


4, Notice or Osservations By Proresson Dunpar, RELATIVE TO 


“ Remarks ON Taucyp. u. 65.” (See No. xvu. for Oct. 1847, with 
No. xvut. for Dec. 1847.) 


In reply to questions in No. xvm. of the Classical Museum, p. 476, 
which I did not see till long after date, I have to say— 





il 
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1. That “data, premisses, or grounds,” can and must be called 
“mental resources,” as opposed to other resources which are, and 
therefore must be called “ physical.” [“ Ut sunt, ita nominentur.”] 

2. That, as Pericles himself did not possess the physical resources, 
but only knew of them as grounds, or data, for his opinion, there seems 
to be no choice as to the interpretation of tocotrov érepiacevoe Ww 
Tlepexde?, A very Greek-thinking barrister, on reading the passage 
with me since, said, “we should say that Pericles understated his 
case.” 

3. That wrepiyéveoOar not only can, but generally does signify “ to 
conquer,” or, a8 Professor Dunbar himself renders it, “ to get the better 
of.” 

4, That, as to the sentence he quotes against me from the same 
chapter, J render it so as to favour my own view, (vide infra) and that, 
should he pass this way in the vacation, I should be very happy to 
discuss it at my own ingle-neuk, (for which also vide infra.) 

“6 ev yap Hovxafovtas Te Kai 70 vavtixov Oeparevovtas, Kai dp- 
XHY wy Erietwpevous ev TH Wolemw unde 77 moe: xivdvvevovtas py 
mepreces@Oat,” 

Anglict, ut opinor, “ For he indeed said that they would conquer, 
(or ‘get the better,) whilst (or by) keeping quiet and tending their 
navy, and entirely refraining’ from new acquisitions in the war, and 
from risking the interests of the state.” I presume the Professor 
makes a different use of the ») and ayéc. 

His advice to commentators to “look zpcow «ai or/cw, when they 
meet with an obscure or difficult passage,” reminds me forcibly of a 
scene in Aristophanes, Eq. 173 :-— 


AHM, éx viv tov ofOadpov rapaBand’ cis Kapiav 
tov defor, tov & Erepov eis Xad«pdova, 


AAAANT, ecbdacmovnow 2, ei d:actpadycopa: ; 


I therefore decidedly prefer keeping to the point, ¢€ oupatwy opOir re 
Kak opis ppevos, And I believe many a commentator, including 
Dr. Arnold, has been led away, by supposed analogies in the context 
or parallel passages, from the plain Greek of the teat. 
J. Price, 
34, Victoria Place, Birkenhead. 





* I adopt this rendering (“entirely | extra-negative position of &exhv impor- 
refraining”) because I consider the | tant, h. 1. 
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5. Tae Orentnc Caorus or THe AGAMEeMNoN, (7dpodos and first 
crdojmov.) Translated into English Verse by J. S. Blackie. 


[In the following version of the finest chorus in Aischylus, perhaps in the whole 
range of the Greek drama, I have rendered the Anapestic ragodos in trochate 
verse ; seeking thus to avoid at once the peculiar difficulties connected with the 
handling of our own Anapeestic verse (see Newman’s Remarks, p. 444, last number,) 
and the “ fatal facility” of the common octosyllabic iambic verse. In this part of 
the translation, as well as in the eréeizor, or choral ode proper, I have used irre- 
gular rhyme—a procedure which both amuses the English ear, and throws fewer 
difficulties in the way of close translation than any other style except blank verse, 
or plain prose. Of the various lyric measures of the original I have attempted to 
give 110 exact equivalents, seeking only to avoid such light and trivial measures a8 
would be out of keeping with the general solemnity and sobriety of the piece. A 
well-considered admixture of our heroic verse with lines of six, eight, and occa- 
sionally of two syllables—such as is frequently used by Southey—seemed to my 
ear to meet the demands of the case. Certain it is that a translator who should 
render the dactyles of the overture (xdgiés six, &c.) by English dactylic or anapees- 
tie verse, would shew himself altogether unacquainted with the genius of the Eng- 
lish language, and the temper of English poetry. ] 


Nove years have rolled, the tenth is rolling, 
Since the strong Atridan pair, 
Menelaus and Agamemnon, 

Sceptred kings by Jove’s high grace, 
With a host of sworn alliance, 

With a thousand triremes rare, 

With a righteous strong defiance, 
Sailed for Troy. From furious breast 
Loud they clanged the peal of battle ; 
Like the cry of vultures wild 

O’er the lone paths fitful-wheeling,' 
With their plumy oarage oaring 

Over the rest by the spoiler spoiled, 
The rest dispeopled now and bare, 
Their long but fruitless care.’ 

But the gods see it: some Apollo, 





} inwarins drysor orgoPodivodvras . . . 
ixwdriov, quod sese continere nequit in 
itinere suo; quod hue illue vagatur. 
KavsEn: so Con.: “wandering.” I 
express the same idea by “ fitful,” with- 
out, however, excluding the idea of 
“ lonely and desert, out of the paths of 
men,” which the word may surely im- 
ply, and which is at all events not in- 


VIL. 





appropriate in the picture of a vulture’s 
nest. 

2 Yeumortign wove bricarets. There 
has been a great deal of unnecessary 
talk about this passage. The plain mean- 
ing is given by Hesychius, as quoted and 
approved both by Blomfield and Klau- 
sen. He was a proser indeed, who pro- 
posed to change wévey into yivov. 


G 
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Pan or Jove, the wrong hath noted, 
Heard the sharp and piercing cry 
Of the startled birds, shrill-throated 


Tenants of the sky.* 


And the late-chastising Fury 
Sent by Jove to track the spoiler, 
Hovers vengeful nigh. 


Thus great Jove, the high protector 


Of the hospitable laws, 


’Gainst Alexander sends the Atridans, 
Harnessed in a woman’s cause, 


The many-lorded fair. 


Toils on toils shall come uncounted, 
Jove hath willed it so; 
Limb-outwearying hard endeavour, 
Where the strong knees press the dust, 
Where the spear-shafts split and shiver, 
Trojan and Greek shall know. 
But things are as they are: the chain 
Of Fate doth bind them; sighs are vain, 
Tears, libations, fruitless flow, 
To divert from purposed ire 
The powers whose altars know no fire. 
But we behind that martial train 
Inglorious left remain, 
Old and frail, and feebly leaning 
Strength as of childhood on a staff. 
Yea! even as life’s first unripe marrow 
In the tender bones* are we 
From war's harsh service free. 


For hoary eld, life’s leaf up-shrunken, 





* This translation includes both the 
simple uiroxes and the accessory idea 
of psroxiebivrwy given by the Scholiast. 
The first I express by “ tenant,” follow- 
ing Conington, and the latter by “ star- 
tled,” i. e. seared from its original habi- 
tation, and forced to become a uiraxos 
in another. I may remark, that where 
a word may bear two meanings, or 
shades of a meaning, both appropriate, 
a translator enriches his version by tak- 
ing them both in. 

* I cannot but regard as a most un- 
fortunate idea of Hermann’s here, to 





change dvéecw into avaicew ; for the no- 
tion of leaping or rushing which the 
word dicw conveys is the very reverse 
of that feebleness of the infantine mar- 
row which is here compared to the im- 
becility of age. I have taken the li- 
berty of omitting even avéeew in my 
version, because any English word with 
a particular strength or emphasis would 
spoil the passage ; and there is no idea 
in the original word, here at least, which 
it is worth the while of a poetical trans- 
lator to bring out. 
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Totters, his three-footed way 

Feebly feeling, weak as childhood, 

Like a dream that walks by day. 

But what is this? what wandering word, 
Clytemnestra queen, hath reached thee ? 
What hast seen? or what hast heard 
That from street to street swift flies, 
Thy word commanding sacrifice ? 

All the altars of the gods 

That keep the city, gods supernal, 

Gods Olympian, gods infernal, 

Gods of the Forum blaze with gifts ; 
Right and left the flame mounts high, 


Spiring to the sky, 


With the gentle soothings cherished 

Of the oil that knows no malice, 

And the sacred cake that smokes 

From the queen’s chamber in the palace. 

What thou canst and may’st, declare ; 

Be the healer of the care 

That bodes black harm within me; change it 

To the bright and hopeful ray, 

That from the altar riseth, chasing 

From the heart the sateless sorrow 
That eats vexed life away. 


T'll voice the strain. 
That once was strong, 


What though the arm be weak 


The breath of Heaven-sent memories suasive stirs 
The old man’s breast with song. 
My age hath virtue left° 


5 In dandy ctpOuros aiay. these words, 
says Butler, “ menda est scholiaste tem- 


poribus antiquior,” the truth of which | 


remark is plain from the difficulty the 
commentators have in squeezing out a 


meaning from the words. All things | 


considered, however, the matter is no- 
thing mended by making eiyzguros aidy 
refer to “ the time appointed for the ful- 


of the reader to refer the aiay to the old 


| age of the singers, rather than to the 


filment of the omen,”—an idea thrown | 


out as asort of forlorn hope by Butler, 
and adopted rather too confidently by 


Linwood; for the #+: and the whole con- | 


nection of the passage prepares the mind 





| 


time when the fulfilment of the prophecy 
might be looked for ; besides that Zuu- 
gurvs aidy cannot bear the meaning, 
“ the appointed crisis,” (Linwood,) with- 
out force. The Kraftiibende Kampfzeit 
of Franz is (without his note) as unin- 
telligible as the original. Amid such 


difficulties, I have thought it best to ren- 
der the whole passage somewhat freely 
nor do I see the slightest cause to desert 
the old tradition of the scholiast for the 
modern invention of Butler. 
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7 Ido not think Sewell and Conington 
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To sing what fateful omens strangely beckoned 
The twin kings to the fray, 
What time to Troy concentuous marched 
The embattled Greek array. 
Jove’s swooping bird, the king of all birds, led on 
The kings of the fleet with spear and vengeful hand : 
By the way-side from shining seats serene, 
Close by the palace on the spear-hand seen, 
Two eagles flapped the air, 
One black, the other silver-tipt behind, 
And with keen talons seized a timorous hare, 
Whose strength could run no more, 
Itself and the live burden which it bore. 
Sing woe and well-a-day! But still 
May the good omens shame the ill. 


ANTISTROPHE. 


The wise diviner of the host® beheld, 
And knew the sign ; 
The hare-devouring birds with diverse wings 
Typed the Atridan pair, 
The diverse-minded kings ; 
And thus the fate he chaunted :—*“ Not in vain 
Ye march this march to-day ; 
Old Troy shall surely fall, but not 
Till moons on moons away 
Have lingering rolled. Rich stores by labour massed 
The violent Fate shall plunder. Grant the gods, 
While this strong bit for Troy we forge with gladness, 
No heavenly might in jealous wrath o’ercast 
Our mounting hope with sadness. 
For the chaste Artemis a sore grudge nurses 
Against the kings ; Jove’s winged hounds she curses, 
The fierce war-birds that tore 
The fitful hare, dam with the young it bore. 
Sing woe and weli-a-day! but still 
May the good omens shame the ill. 


Epope. 


The lion’s fresh-dropt younglings,’ and each whelp 
That sucks wild milk, and through the forest roves, 


did wisely in retaining the 32sc0; of the 
original, as the version is unintelligible 
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Live not unfriended ; them the fair goddess loves, 
And lends her ready help. 

The vision of the birds shall work its end 

In bliss, but dashed not lightly with black bane ;° 

I pray thee, Pean, may she never send 

Contrarious blasts dark-lowering to detain 


The Argive fleet. 


Ah! ne’er may she desire to feast her eyes 
On an unblest unholy sacrifice, 
From festal use abhorrent, mother of strife, 
And sundering from her lawful lord the wife. 
Ah! sternly waits the child-avenging wrath 
About the fore-doomed halls, 
Weaving dark wiles, while with sure-memoried sting 


Fury to Fury calls.’ 


Thus hymned the seer the doom, in dubious chaunt 
Bliss to the seer’s dark-mingling with the bane, 
From the way-haunting birds ; and we 
Respondent to the strain, 
Sing woe and well-a-day! but still 
May the good omens shame the ill. 


Strropu. A. 


Jove, or what other name 
The god that reigns supreme delights to claim, 
Him I invoke ; him only find, revolving 


All powers that be, 


Who from this bootless load of doubt can shake 


My spirit free. 


Antist. A. 


Who was so great of yore 
With all-defiant valour brimming o’er,‘* 
Is mute; and who came next by a stronger arm 


Thrice-vanquished fell ; 


to the English reader, for whom trans- 
lations are intended. I have attempted 
to give my version a tinge of what lies 
in the original 3éees,;—with what suc- 
cess I scarcely know. 

§ This excellent version I took from 
an article in the Quarterly Review pub- 
lished some years ago. 

® This passage, as being part of a pro- 
phecy, is purposely obscure. I agree 


with Linwood, that rsxvéaoves refers pri- 
marily to the murdered children of 


| Thyestes, but prophetically also hints at 


the fate of Agamemnon; and raais- 
ogres I also take with him to mean “ the 
wrath of the furies showing itself from 
time to time.” 

0 The “ all-defiant” 1 took from 
Sewell, as being the best version that 
I have seen of raéuwayos (:) 
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But thou hymn victor Jove: so in thy heart 
Jove’s truth shall dwell. 


Sr. B. 


For Jove doth teach men wisdom, sternly wins 

To virtue by the tutoring of their sins ; 

Yea! drops of torturing recollection chill 

The sleeper’s heart ; against man’s perverse will 
Jove works the wise remorse. 

Dread Powers on awful seats enthroned compel 
Our hearts with gracious force. 


Ant. B. 


The elder chief, the leader of the ships, 
Heard the dire doom, nor dared to ope his lips 
Against the seer, and feared alone to stand 
’Gainst buffeting fate, what time the Chalcian strand 
Saw the vex’d Argive masts 
In Aulis tides hoarse-refluent idly chained 
By the fierce Thracian blasts ; 


Sr. C. 


Blasts from Stymon adverse-braying, 

Harbour-vexing, ship-delaying, 

Snapping cables, shattering oars, 

Wasting time, consuming stores, 

With vain-wandering expectation, 

And with long-drawn slow vexation 
Wasting Argive bloom. 

At length the seer forth clanged the doom, 

A remedy strong to sway the breeze, 

And direful Artemis to appease, 
But to the chiefs severe : 

The Atridans with their sceptres struck the ground, 

Nor could restrain the tear. 


Ant. C. 


Then spake the elder. To deny, 

How hard! still harder to comply. 

My daughter dear, my joy, my life, 

To slay with sacrificial knife, 

And with life’s purple gushing tide, 

To daub a father’s hand beside 
The altar of the gods. 
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This way or that is ill: for how 
Shall I despise my federate vow ? 
How leave the ships? That all conspire 
Thus hotly to desire 
The virgin’s blood, wind-soothing sacrifice 
Is the gods due. So be it. 


Sr. D. 


Thus to necessity’s harsh yoke he bared 
His patient neck. Blew from no blissful art 

The gale that turned his heart 
To horrid thoughts unholy, thoughts that dared 
The extreme of daring. Sin from its primal spring 
With evil counsels mads the heart, and arms 
The hand with reckless strength. Thus he 
Gave his own daughter’s blood, his life, his joy, 
To speed a woman’s war, and consecrate 

His ships for Troy. 


Ant. D. 


In vain with prayers, in vain she beats dull ears 

With a father’s name ; the war-delighting chiefs 
Heed not her virgin years. 

The father stood ; and when the priests had prayed, 

Take her, he spake ; in her loose robes enfolden 

Where prone and spent she lies, so lift the maid ; 

Even as a kid is laid, 
So lay her on the altar; with dumb force 
Her beauteous-budding'' mouth gag, lest it voice 
A curse to Argos. 


And as they led the maid, her saffron robe 
Sweeping the ground, with pity-moving dart 
She smote each from her eye, 
Even as a picture beautiful, willing to speak, 
But could not. Well that voice they knew of yore, 
Oft at her father’s gleesome board, 
Ringed with brave banqueters cheerly round, 
The virgin strain they heard 
That did so sweetly pour 





1 The epithet xaar;mgweu, beautiful ; language, the translator seems entitled 
fronted, applied to criuares, seeming | to coin a substitute. 
contrary to the genius of the English 
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Her father’s praise, whom Heaven had richly crowned 
With bounty brimming o’er.’* 


The rest I know not, nor will vainly pry ; 
But Calchas was a seer not wont to lie. 
Justice doth wait to teach 
Wisdom by suffering. Fate will have its way. 
The quickest ear is pricked in vain to-day, 
To catch to-morrow’s note. What boots 
To strain the eye before the dawn, whose ray 
Shall chase all dim disputes.** 
But we, a chosen band 
Left here sole guardians of the Apian land, 
Pray heaven, all good betide ! 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Dictionary or GREEK AND Roman BioGrapuy AND MyTHOLoay. 
Edited by William Smith, LL.D. London, Taylor, Walton, & 
Maberly; and John Murray. Part XXVII. 1849. 


Ir is a pleasing duty to notice the completion of this admirable 
work. It is not enough to say that it is superior to every thing of 
the kind in our own language. The truth is, that we have nothing 
which will at all stand comparison with it. And it is not only rela- 
tively to others above and beyond all contrast or resemblance, but, ab- 
solutely, considered in reference to its own merits and usefulness, it is 


a production, on account of which England may well be both proud 
and thankful. 


There are various ways of reviewing a book. If the work be one 
which an author has elaborated for the few, or one to which it is not 


12 Franz, disconnecting thelast clause | done to the preceding passage, by being 
of this beautiful chorus from that which | thus lopped of so beautiful a close. 
immediately precedes, makes it referto _ 1 I have translated (with Wellauer, 
the moment of the sacrifice of Iphige- _ whose text I use) civeglgev aiyais. The 
nia, not of the banquet in her father’s | 


| reading of Franz, however, civagégo» 
hall ; but how could the father’s life be | arais, considering the zgorrivay that 


called sixoryes at such a sad moment? | precedes, and the dark tone of the whole 


to say nothing of the poetical damage | chorus, is perhaps preferable. 
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likely that the many shall have easy access; and the subject is either 
new, as in travels, or treated in a manner peculiar to the writer, from 
originality of discovery, as in many branches of science,—the most 
graceful and becoming duty of the reviewer, is to communicate and 
distribute the pleasure and information which he himself has received. 
If the work be one which admits of doubt and discussion, of confir- 
mation or refutation by new or adverse arguments and illustrations, 
the well-informed reviewer does a service both to the author and to 
the public,—he performs his proper part in the republic of letters, when 
he manfully appears in his own person to plead his own cause ; or, 
rather, in such cases, it is his province to state the merits of each side, 
and, himself both judge and jury, to pronounce an award, which he 
shall justify by reasons then and there rendered. The first method 
of review requires a clear comprehension, a clear style, and a com- 
petent knowledge of the subject handled. The second is manifestly, 
when worthily performed, a matter requiring in the reviewer, on some 
points at least, greater knowledge and skill than are possessed by the 
original writer himself. It certainly proceeds on such an assumption. 
And hence has arisen a third class of reviews, wherein an unhappy 
author is made to perform the mere part of a heading to a chapter, 
or of a text to a popular sermon. The name is there, but the reviewer 
reviews nothing but his own views. 

Now, it is in none of all these capacities that we would wish at 
present to write. We certainly have no intention of compressing in 
some two pages of the Classical Museum the three thousand seven 
hundred (and upwards) pages of this Dictionary now lying before us, 
with its closely printed double columns. Nor are we disposed, single- 
handed, with all the advantages of our barred vizor and unscutcheoned 
shield, to enter into combat with the thirty champions whom that 
Arch-antiquarian Smith has led into the field, in such formidable 
array. Even were we to overthrow one, we should straightway have 
another doughty warrior to combat; and long before we had gone 
half through the ranks, we should, through the sheer exhaustion of 
victory, be carried off the field, our breath gone, and our weapons 
exhausted. 

What then is our object in noticing this work, especially seeing 
that, by this time, it must be in the hands of all to whom the Classi- 
cal Museum can furnish themes of interest ? 

Our object is two-fold. First, we should deem it a just ground of 
accusation against us, that the only periodical in this country, which 
professes to treat exclusively and critically of classical subjects, should 
leave unnoticed the most important contribution to our classical re- 
putation that has been made for many a year. And, secondly, as a 
bad book cannot be too strongly condemned and put down at once; 
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so a really great and good work like this, calls for some common ex- 
pression on the part of the scholarship of this country, not so much 
to testify to its excellence, or prove its special merits, as to utter the 
language of mutual congratulation. It was in January 1843 that 
we received our first number, and we have put each succeeding part 
as it came to the test, in the course of a somewhat extensive pro- 
fessional practice, requiring us constantly to examine into the subjects 
with which it deals. Six years have now rolled on, and time has 
brought this, as it brings all labours, to a close. Anxious and labo- 
rious years they must have been to the editor, and to some of his 
collaborateurs. It would be an act of frigid ingratitude, after bene- 
fiting by a work so complete in accuracy and information, not to ex- 
press in the strongest possible language, the high value which, we 
will take it upon us to say, the classical scholars of this country, and 
especially those concerned in the duty of education, attach to these 
interesting and learned volumes. That here and there criticism may 
find congenial employment, when criticism has had time to cool, we 
do not doubt; though this, the division of labour, so happily conceived 
and carried into effect, will cause to be much less, than could have 
been possible in other circumstances, even if double the number of 
years had been bestowed upon it. But, in the meantime, for the 
research, the erudition, the life-embodying spirit, the precision, and 
the ability displayed throughout the work, we would, in the name of 
all to whom accurate knowledge, enlightened views, and a safe guide, 
on such subjects are valuable, tender our grateful acknowledgments. 


2. Greek Extracts: with Notes and Lexicon. By Sir Daniel K. 
Sandford. Fourth Edition. William Blackwood & Sons, Edin- 
burgh and London. 1849. 


This is a new edition of a well-known first book of reading in 
Greek. It consists of two parts: the first being composed of selec- 
tions from the A®sopic Fables, Hiérocles, the New Testament, the 
Anacreontic Odes, Tyrteeus, and Lucian’s Dialogues. The second 
part contains extracts from Xenophon’s Cyropedia, Homer, Callinus, 
Tyrtzeus, Herodotus, Theocritus, and Lucian’s Sale of Lives. Then fol- 
low Notes, a Lexicon, and a list of the Anomalous and Defective Verbs 
which occur in the Extracts. To those who prefer a first book of Ex- 
tracts, this work furnishes variety at least, and the Notes by Sir Daniel 
Sandford are judicious, and derived from the best sources. We have 
learned that this new edition is edited by Mr. Veitch, whose labours on 
the Greek verb we had occasion to commend in a late number. Its 
correctness may, therefore, be relied on. Besides his services in this 
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department, so important in a class-book, we find that Mr. Veitch has 
quietly and modestly, here and there, insinuated, bya mark of interroga- 
tion, a doubt on questionable statements in the notes, and made the 
list of verbs doubly valuable by inserting, within brackets, the fruits 
of his own researches. We are surprised that, when he was at it, he 
did not incorporate the list of anomalous verbs in the vocabulary. Few 
boys will be at the trouble of turning over two lists; most teachers 
are thankful to get them to refer to one. There are some slight over- 
sights in the references from the general vocabulary to the anoma- 
lous list, of which we may notice a few as a specimen, that the matter 
may be corrected in a subsequent edition, unless the incorporation 
should take place then, which we strongly recommend,—dyvoew, 
dpivw, Bartw, yeddaw, daxpiw, éyetpw, &e. 


3. Cornetn Tacrt1 Opera. Ad Codices Antiquos exacta et emendata, 
Commentario Critico et Exegetico illustrata. Edidit Franciscus 
Ritter, Professor Bonnensis. Cantabrigie, 1848. IV. Volumina. 


The last year has brought us two valuable editions of the works of 
the great Tacitus, the one by the late J. C. Orelli," and the other by 
Fr. Ritter, under the above title. The latter, which has been pub- 
lished simultaneously in Germany and in England, is a work deserv- 
ing of the highest commendation ; and in it the ordinary scholar will 
find every thing that can be desired. The text is preceded by an able 
proemium, containing a life of Tacitus, and a critical history of his 
writings, from the time that they were composed, down to the present 
day ; with a full list of all the more interesting} works that have 
been written on the Roman historian. The most important various 
readings are printed under the text; and the critical and exegetical 
commentary, so far as we have examined it, is excellent. Nothing is 
omitted that can throw any light upon either grammatical, historical, 
or archeological difficulties. At the end, the editor has added an 


1 In speaking of Orelli, in whom, no 
less than in G. Hermann and Letronne, 
philology has, within the last few months, 
lost one of its greatest ornaments, we 
are glad to be able to state, that during 
the last year of his life, he was occupied 
almost exclusively in revising and im- 
proving his edition of his favourite au- 
thor Horace. On the very eve of his 
death, he was engaged in correcting the 
proof-sheets of the third edition. All 





arrangements were completed for this 
new edition, and it will be issued shortly . 
The completion of his second edition of 
Cicero has been undertaken by Profes- 
sor Baiter, in conjunction with Profes- 
sors Halm and Jordan, both of whom 
have already done much for Cicero, and 
are an ample security that the work 
will be completed in the same spirit in 
which it was commenced by the indefa- 
tigable Orelli. 
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appendix, being a dissertation on Maternus’ Nero, and two very use- 
ful indexes, one historical and the other grammatical. We have no 
space to enter into any detailed discussion of the merits of this new 
edition ; but we have found it so excellent and useful in every respect, 
that we wish the publishers may be encouraged by its success to un- 
dertake editions of other ancient authors, equally worthy of the pre- 
sent state of scholarship. 





4. Tae History or THE Proponnesian War, By THUCYDIDES ; ac- 
cording to the Text of L. Dindorf ; with Notes for the use of Colleges. 
By John J. Owen. New York, 1848. 12mo. 


5. SELECTIONS FROM THE First Five Books or Livy, together with the 
2ist and 22d Books entire, chiefly from the Text of Alschefski ; 
with Notes for Schools and Colleges. By J. L. Lincoln. New 
York, 1848. 12mo. 





These two works are fair specimens of the new class of scholars that 
has of late sprung up on the other side of the Atlantic. They make 
conscientious use of the materials furnished them by the scholars of 
England and Germany, and claim for themselves nothing but the me- 
rit of judicious selection, manifesting an anxious desire not to neglect 
any of the means by which their authors can be illustrated. Their 
works form a pleasing contrast to those of their countryman, Dr. An- 
thon, though there is still too much of the mere translation in their 
notes. Mr. Owen’s Thucydides contains only the first three books: 
the text, from p. 1 to 178, and the remaining part of the volume down 
to 683, contains the commentary, which is very ample, and chiefly 
explanatory. The student will scarcely meet with any difficulty of 
which he will not find some solution. We have met with many 
which somewhat surprised us, as for instance in a note on n. 54, where 
it is said that dre is equivalent to 67, although a proper explanation 
of the passage shews that éve there means what it always means. In 
a note on u. 56, the town of Epidaurus is said to be the town of that 
name in Laconia, though, from the tenor of the whole chapter, it is 
perfectly clear that Epidaurus in Argolis must be meant, unless we 
suppose Pericles and his fleet to have sailed backwards and forwards. 
Many such mistakes might be pointed out, but the book is neverthe- 
less highly to be recommended ; and we are glad to find that able and 
conscientious men are so successfully engaged in preparing editions 
of the classics for the use of schools and colleges, which are in many 
respects far superior to those in common use among ourselves. 
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WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND. 





Aristotelis Opera Greece et Latine, cum indicibus, &e. Vol. I. Royal 
8vo., cloth. (Didot’s Scriptorum Grecorum Bibliotheca.) 

Arnold's, T. K., First Greek Book. 12mo., cloth. 

Artis Logic Rudimenta, from the text of Aldrich, with notes and 
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X. 


MISCELLANEOUS CRITICISMS. 





I. Asouyrvus, Pers. 189, seqq. ; (ed. Dindorf.) 

mais & bude paddy 
nareiys xanpduvey, Zppacw & Sno 
Cedywoow adtd xat énady ex’ adyévwv 
TOy st. 

In the third line, the Medicean, and one of the Paris MSS., 
have 6x in place of éx’; and when this is restored, the sense 
is rendered clear; for the déxa4vev was, as Liddell and Scott 
rightly explain it, “a broad leather strap, fastening the yoke 
under the neck, and passing between the fore-legs to join the 
girth, (uacyahtotyp.)” Restore 6x’, therefore, and translate— 


“ and puts the \¢raévoy under their necks.” 


tx adyévwy would mean, “upon their necks.” 


Il. Herodotus, 11. c. 10, after speaking of the parts about 


lium, Teuthrania, Ephesus, and the plain of the Meander, goes 
on thus :-— 


thy yxp tata th ywola mposywoavtwy notapiy, &vi tiv ctopatev 
tod Nethov, Edvtog nevtactépov, oddeic adtiy nhideos népr Hétoc 
cupsrydivat gort. 


He evidently means to say that, “of all these rivers, not one 
is worthy to be compared with any one of the five mouths of 
the Nile.” I think therefore that odd” es, instead of odéels, 
would suit the meaning better. 

VII. H 
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I[l. Cicero, Pro Plancio, ce. vit. 3 20.—Uerbum nemo facit. 
This locution was used in French patois in the time of Moliére. 
See his Festin de Pierre, Acte 11. sc. 1,—‘ Hé! Lucas, c’ai je 
fait, je pense que vla des hommes qui nageant 14 bas. Voire, ce 
m’a-t-il fait, tas été au trépassement d’un chat, t’as la vue 
trouble ;” and so on all through the scene. 


IV. Rhinton, ap. Cic. ad Att. 1. 20, 3, (ed. Olivet); 
of pay map oddéy etow, aig 6” oddev péder. 
For eicly, og 8° (or cig &) read eiat, tog 6’. Compare Aristoph. 
Ran, 72; 
of pay yap odxét sloiv, of O° Gvte¢ xaxol. 


Orelli, in his edition, I see, has adopted this reading. 


V. Cicero, ad Ait. v. 20, 3,—Scis enim dici quedam ravxa ; 
dici item ta xeva tod mohévov. Query—xawa instead of xeva ? 


VI. Xenophon, Anab, vil. 7, 55,—tq 2” Sotepaia anédwxé te 
adtoic & Snécyeto xal tod tadta Ehdcovtas cvvérewbev; where two 
MSS. have 2\dcavtag. Xenophon uses this form of the future 
of dhabvw again in Cyrop.1. 4,20; tym 8é, En, ent tobode, Fp 
bri ot mvivrat, Bhaow, Hote dvayxacdijvar Fylv nooséyew tov vody ; 
where Louis Dindorf gives 2\@ with this note :— 

“é@.| Libri meliores omnes formam non bonam ¢Adow inferunt ; 


quo eadem suspecta redditur loco Anabasis, vu. 7, 55. Nam con- 
stanter alias Xenophonti futurum est ¢\av.” 


VIL. Aristoph. Ran, 481, seqq; (ed. Dindorf.) 


Al. GX dopamdd. 
GX chee mpdc Tiy xapdiav pou onoyyuty. 
EA. idod Aagé. Al. xpocdod. EA. nod on; d ypvcot Seni. 

In the last line Brunck attributes xod *oty to Xanthias. I 
think the line ought to be divided between the speakers thus :— 
BA. tod AaBé. mpoobod. AI. nod °onv; EA. & xpvodt deot. 

for xpoctcd is in the middle voice; translate,— 


Xanth. Here, take it. Apply it to yourself, Dion. Where is it? 
Xanth. Oh, &e. 
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VIII. Aristoph. Ran. 556, 7 ; 
od pay ody ps mooceddxac, 
Smt) xoddpvoug etyes, dvayvaovar o” Er ; 

So all the best MSS.: the Codex Borgianus has ab yova.. 
Elmsley, (ad Acharn, 178,) deceived by our English phrase, 
“You did not think I should know you again,” proposed av 
yova: for dvayviva:; and Dindorf has adopted his conjecture. 
But the reading of the Manuscripts is the correct one. For in 
the direct speech, “I shall know you again,” & has no place; 
therefore neither has it any in the Obligua Oratio. See Liddell 
and Scott, s. v. &, E 


IX. Plautus, Mil. Glor. 3, 1, 67, (ed Lindemann); Tuite me 
ut fatedre faciam esse ddulescentem méribus.—Plautus seems to 
have had in his mind a passage of Menander, Incert. Fragm. 
190, (ed. Meineke): 

dog 7/00 mpGog xat ved tH tpomw 
TAatHo. 


X. “ Iodine, ov, 6, poet. for nodirns, a citizen: Il. 11. 806; 
freq. in Hdt., and twice in Trag., Aisch. Pers. 556; Eur. Zl. 
119.” Liddell and Scott. 

Our great lexicographers have omitted to take note of a pas- 
sage of the tragic poet Ion, ap. Schol. Ar. Ran. 718. The 
Scholiast says :— 

ei © bym dpb stv: Todto "lwvds dotw bx Dolvixos 7 Kanvéws 

ei 6° ya dpc idety Blov avépoc, & nodira. 


XI. The passage of Anaxandrides, quoted from his I'epovto- 
pavia, by Athenzeus, x11. p. 570, d, appears to me to admit of 
being restored as follows :—(it is Fragm. 1. ap. Meineke, Com. 
Gr. Fragm.) 

A. thy & Kopivdou Aatd’ cicda; B. mii¢ yap ob ; 
tiy “Ipepatav. A. iy bxstvy. Te pty 
“Aytea, xal tod” ip fpétepoy matyvov. 
B. vy tov At? Hvber tote + Aericxn, 
_»- av zOte 5. 
xa Geeniny pad sdmpdowmos xal xadi) 
Smepanv’ toopévn . 
A. [iy] 2” “Qpov Sdgaphi nave. 
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2. “Iuspatay, is the conjecture of Casaubon ; ‘Yxxapelav, that 
of Schweighaeuser. The MSS. vary between xpeptov, fpéprov, 
and jjpspiov. The conjecture of Casaubon’s seems correct, for 
it is well known how frequently an i gets interchanged with an 
n- As to the meaning, I think Anaxandrides might have used 
the term “ Himerzan” vaguely for “ Sicilian.” Schweighaeu- 
ser departs more from the letters which appear in the MSS. 
Abresch, who is followed by Meineke, conjectures fpetépetov, 
which is defended by the latter by a reference to Anacreon, 
Fragm. 75; but until a passage can be brought forward to 
support this form, from some other than a Lyric writer, I think 
it better not to introduce it here by conjecture. 

3. xai tod0’ fpétepov Fy watyov,—Meineke. 

4. Aayloxov, cév Fv | xai Ocokity xth,—Meineke. 

The books have Aayicxy. jy 62 téte. I therefore prefer Din- 
dorf’s mode of dividing the lines, which I have adopted in the 
text, with one slight alteration, viz.: jy pév téte for jy 88 téte, 
which does not satisfy the metre. 

7. Meineke prints the line thus :— 


Srépaw tcopévy & ”Qupov Kapnpdv navo, 

with a comma at xad7. This makes @ the third word in the 
sentence. 

Dindorf edited it thus :— 

brépa’ ecopévy “ai 

& “Qupov Kaprpdy rave, 
with no comma at xah7. 

I approve of this last method, and I think 7 must have 
dropped off before 6°, so as to bring out the antithesis between 
jy pey tore and Fy 6° “Qupov. 


XII. Ennius ap. Cic. de Orat. 1. 45, 199, (ed. Orelli); v. 1; 
read,— 


Sudrum rerum incérti: quos ego mea éx ope. 
Poeta ap. Fund. 11. 67, 274, read,— 
Quémdiu ad aquas fiivit, numquamst mértuos. 


Naevius, ibid. c. 69,279. This line seems to have been a tro- 
chaic tetrameter catalectic, thus :— 


A. Quid ploras patér? B. Mirum ni c4ntem ; condemndtu’ sum. 
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Pacuvius,' ibid. 11. c. 58, 217, read,— 
’Ecqui hoc animadvértit? Uincite. 

The common reading is ecquis, which is contrary to the 
metre. The form ecgui ought to be restored in many passages 
where ecguis now stands in the text; for instance, in Plaut. 
Bacchid, 4.1. 9, 10, 11:— 

Forfs pultare nescis. “Ecqui his in aédibust ? 

Heus écquis hic est? “’Ecqui hoc aperit éstium ? 

Ecqui éxit? P. Quidistuce? Quaé istaec est pultatio ? 
The Vulgate text has ecquis for ecqui in every place. Hermann, 
in his edition, has restored the true form. 

So in Capt. 4, 2, 50, in the midst of a scene of trochaic lines, 
Lindemann gives us the iambic line, 

Heus, hetis, ubi estis? “Ecquis hoc aperit dstium ? 
Now this interposition of an iambic among trochaic lines seems 
to me so doubtful, that I should propose to read, 

Hetis, heus, ubi estis? - ._- ~ ’Ecqui hoc aperit éstium ? 
In Trinumm. 4, 2, 28, the form ecqui is required by the metre :— 
’Aperite hoc, aperite. Heus, ecqui hic féribus tutelém gerit ? 

Poeta, ibid. 2 217, read,— 

‘Omnia hee uidi inflammari, Priamo ui uitam éuitari. 
Ibid. read,— 

Tibi ferebat ; quém simulabat dilteri sesé dare. 


XIII. Asch. Pers. 320, seqq. :— 


~Apnotpic "Aporotped¢ te tokimovoy dou 

voy, 6 T &oPAd¢ "Apvopapdag Ldpdect 

mévdosg mapacywy, x.t.A. 
Porson (Supplem. ad Prefat. Hecub. p. 33, ed. 2. Scholef.) finds 
two difficulties in the second line ; first, the spondee and cesura 
in the fifth foot ; secondly, that the sense is not clear, because 
Ariomardus, in v. 38, was called the prefect of Thebes, He 
therefore reads,— 


Nwpiov, 6 7 ecb Apiipapdog =. wwe 


oe Be 6 ey ote tel 4 
névOog Tapacyuv. 





> Compare 11. 46. 
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Blomfield, in his edition of the Perse, adopts this method. 
Porson afterwards filled up the lacuna thus: 
Nwpidv, 6 7 2o0Ad¢ ’Apidpapdo<, &pdéun 
Bohaict matic, Mitpayaiys te, Lapdecty 
Tlévdo¢ napacywy. 
With all deference to Porson’s opinion, I think the line can be 
corrected in a much simpler manner than by supposing a lacu- 
na, thus: 
Newpio, 6 v 2odAd¢ "Apipapdos dipdect 
névbog Tapasyuv. 
My only wonder is how Porson, who actually used the word 
Gpétwy, could overlook so obvious a correction. Aéschylus uses 
the word pi in Prom. 878: 
shed thehed, Ond p’ ad opaushoc 
nai poevorAnyets paviar bednove’, 
clotpov 0” Gipdic yple. py &mupos. 
As does also Herodotus, 1. 215: 6ca piv yap & aiypac, xai pdt, 
nal onydcrs, yakud th nevta ypewvrat. 

Therefore I do not feel the difficulty that Scholefield seems to 
feel, in introducing it here; and it is supported by the fact that 
the Guelph. MS. has 6 &péec instead of Lapédear. 

XIV. Asch. Pers. 359: 

vay éxevbopdvtes Aas &Aose. 
So Dindorf, Blomfield, Wellauer, with the exception that Blom- 
field gives vewv for vai. 

The Medicean and seven other MSS., and Robortellus’ edi- 
tion, have érav@opéveec. Turnebus, with a part of the MSS., 
edited éxevbopdveeg. Aldus’ edition has éneviopiiveec. I think 
we ought to keep the reading of the best MSS. énxaviopéveec. It 
makes little difference to the sense; but as they have the form 


with the a, I do not see why we should go out of our way to 
choose that with the s. 


XV. Esch. Choeph. 350: 
véxvuy te xehsddors Emotpentov aidova xticac, 
and in the Antistrophe, v. 367: 
mapog & of xtavévtes wv obtw¢ dapijvar. 


So the lines stand in Dindorf’s text, who, in his Notes, bids us 
read the lines thus: 
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réxvwy t bv xerevbow ématpentdy at | xtioa<, 


and 
ndoog 6° of xtavévtes wv obtwe Capivan |... 


supposing a lacuna of two syllables in the latter line, and de- 
fending the form aii in the former, by a gloss in Bekker’s Anec- 
dota Greca, p. 363, 17,—aid tov aliva xata anoxoniy Aicybhos 
etmev. T’ &yv xededox is a correction of Wellauer’s for te xe- 
hevdorc. 

Now in the first line all the manuscripts have the Homeric 
form xticoag; xticag¢ appears only in Robortellus’ edition; and 
in the second oftw¢ dapijva, which was first altered into odtw 
8apzjvea: by Porson. 

In the latter line, I have no doubt some part of the verb dpethw 
is to be restored; the Scholiast says etre: td Gpehov. I therefore 
propose to read the passages thus: 


réxvy T bv xsheddon emotpentiv alihva xticcac, 
and 
mépog & of xtavévtes wv Obtw< Gpedrov CapFvat. 

The presence of the ¢ in oStw¢ seems to indicate that a word 
commencing with a vowel originally followed; and if Zischylus 
used the Homeric form xtiscag (as I think is pretty clear from 
the consent of the MSS. he did,) in the Strophe, why might he 


not also use the Homeric form éye)Aov in the Antistrophe ? 
Il. 1. 352 seqq.: 


pijrep, Enel p° Erexéc ye pevovOaeréy nep Bévea, 
my Tép pot SpedAov “Odbumoc eyyvadlEau, 
Zeb< SBpeperys. 
If the word dpeAov be not considered admissible, we might read 
éperrov, in which the omission of the augment is defensible by 
the following passages :— 
Esch. Pers. 915: 
et®” Seeks, Zed, xdpd per? avopiv 
tv otyopévoy 
Savatov xata poipa xadddar. 
Soph. Aj. 1192 (1171, ed. Herm.): 
pede mpdtepoy aidéoa iva: wéyav 7) tov mohdxowov Afdav 
xdivog dvinp, S¢ %.7.A. 
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Eurip. Med. 1413, (1410 Porson; 1380 Elmsl.): 


ods pinot byh pboas Gpehov 

mpd¢ cod pPtpévous Emdécbar. 
In all these places the best MSS. have the above readings; those 
of lesser note, however, and some of the editions, have forms 
with the augments, contrary to the metre; and the ingenuity 
of modern critics also has been exercised to get rid of these of- 
fensive non-augmented forms. 

All these examples, however, are of the aorist, and not the 
imperfect ; and as the former tense was the most usual in such 
phrases, and moreover as the word supplied by the scholiast is 
in the aorist, I think the preference is to be given to dpehov. 


R. H.S. 








XI. 


REMARKS ON THE USE OF THE ACCUSATIVE AFTER 
PARTICIPLES AND ADJECTIVES. 





Tue following remarks are suggested by an article in the 
Classical Museum for October last. 

We are leaving out particles in English in the present time, 
as “directly we have done a thing.” That is vulgar; but it is 
considered rather refined, that things which we used to meet 
with, we now only meet ; as approbation. It is to be observed, 
that in English there is not, as in Latin, the case, or form of the 
inflexion, still remaining, toindicate what preposition has been left 
out; and Latin differs from Greek materially as to this point, be- 
cause it has two cases which never are governed by prepositions 
at all; except the dative, in composition. The double dative after 
sum, and such a phrase as Ingenui vultis puer, though by no 
means obvious constructions, must be taken ex vi casis I sup- 
pose, and have never been explained by ellipses. But whether 
this very fact is not a proof that the construction of the language 
is secondary, and that we may explain it from Greek, and not 
merely from a supposed earlier state of itself, still less from its 
usual state, is a question. For it must be observed, that as to 
the fourth case, or ablative, its form and use make it not im- 
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probable that it may have branched out of the original dative. 
Now, if we may construe Latin from Greek, the objection as 
to these accusatives, that a preposition should not be under- 
stood, when it is in no one instance found inserted, ceases ; 
for in Greek it is found inserted. BéSayntm ... . xatad pypdv 
dict. The preposition is sometimes ek, ei¢ dna Eome.— 
Matthiz 423. 

In Latin it is undeniable that other prepositions, such as in 
and ad, are sometimes in and sometimes out; if not with the 
very same word, at least with the same meaning. 

That you must not say ad domum, is evidently owing to the 
frequency of that instance having rendered it elliptical ; just as 
we say at school, “chapel,” “ hall,” for the chapel, the hall. 

That we must not say ad Romam, or any proper name, is 
perhaps owing originally to the same principle, and partly to 
the extension of it conventionally; perhaps by some help from 
analogical grammarians in later times. For in these cases of 
usage we are not to expect exact consistency: you may say in 
urbem, meaning Rome itself. 

If secundum is not the right preposition, perhaps quoad will 
do better. But I do not mean to assert that there ever was, in 
Latin, a preposition in these cases; at least any which are now 
known in the language, for there are one or two strange par- 
ticles met with in old writers, as topper. It is enough for me 
that the preposition existed in Greek, and that Latin followed 
the elliptical form of Greek. 

The full form, ad instar, found in older writers, shews omis- 
sion going on during the known period of the language, and 
leaving the noun to appear (as in chéz, lez, sans, and various 
instances given by Horne Tooke,) as a preposition ; while some- 
times it is the noun that is left out, as in the phrase till such time 
as, quite common still in popular use, shewing ¢ill, in the origi- 
nal and Scotch sense, equivalent to to; but it having ceased to 
be so, it is, in good English, left to represent now the whole 
phrase. 


Orest. v. 606.—Exoidcay odx &xovcav tmosiow nékw Lot of v 
G8ehpy Asdomov dodvar Stxyy. 


Here is an instance of construction by possible omission; which 
I mention, because it is an answer to a note of Porson’s, who 
remarks that dodva: dixyy here governs a dative of the person 
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punished, instead of the person avenged, as elsewhere.’ It is 
extraordinary that he did not see that the datives are governed 
by émeeiow, when his mind had so recently been reminded of the 
most remarkable passage in his favourite author : 


& prep, ‘meredw oe, pi "nioeé por 
Tas aipatwnods val Spanavrrders xopdc. 


There is no doubt that dote Sya¢ is understood there, (so the 
Scholiast,) that is, that you might have had those words in- 
serted, and have, in other passages of the same meaning. But 
it does not follow that they passed through the mind of the 
writer. Where the full and elliptical phrase are both in use, 
he takes the one as he takes the other; they are two ways 
of expressing his meaning: and no doubt there are many cases 
in which we cannot be certain that the elliptical form might not 
have been allowed, by usage, to have the meaning, though the 
particle had in no such instance been inserted. 

Inflexions, I apprehend, are owing to two causes: 1. The 
corruption and absorption of prepositions, pronouns, and other 
suffixes. 2, The taking advantage of variety in form, to appro- 
priate one form to one meaning, and another to another ;—a 
thing which, in the Dictionary, recurs constantly, and which 
has been introduced in English into common use in one instance 
since I can recollect, despatch and dispatch. 

Now, in the first case, the pronoun might not always have 
been used in the same sense ; however true it may be that the 
pat in the passive form means me, I cannot think that it always 
meant me in the accusative, governed transitively by the verb 
preceding it, but that it meant, or came to mean, the first 
person generally; otherwise we must suppose that the more 
unusual exigency of the middle, or reciprocal meaning, was 
provided for before the more usual, of the simple passive ; of 


1 Porson’s expression is, that itmeans , diem alipedum jus et moderamen equo- 





here jus dare vel reddere, instead of 
ponas solvere, as usual. The punctua- 
tion in the Variorum edition of 1821, is 
still after ia. not 23:a9%, though the 
Latin interprets as the Scholiast. 

But, is P. right as to jusdare? Jus 
dare seems to mean, to give power. Jus- 
que datum sceleri canimus. Lucan. Jus 
datum luxurize. Seneca, ib. cit. Inque 


rum (petam.) Ovid. Probably owing to 
the particular expressions dare jus ci- 
vium, Italicum, &c., Jus reddere or 
dicere has the meaning P. gives it. 
Jura dare, on the other hand, means 


_ to give laws, or exercise power or juris- 


diction. Dantem jura Catonem. Per 
populos dat jura. Jura domosque da- 
bam. Jura dabit legesque viris. 
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which, after all, it may be considered as a branch, and more 
naturally than a branch of the active: If I kill myself, I am 
killed: the truth is not complete, but the expression is com- 
plete ; which it is not if I had said, I kill; and that applies to 
the instances given in the article from Virgil, they are all true, 
as passives. Excutior somno, in arma feror, induitur galeam, 
conduntur in alvo, mala gramina pastus, ferrum cingitur, fit 
particeps. None of them need be reciprocally construed. 

On the other hand, it may be said, that pa in the passive 
meaning is still the accusative, but with a different nominative 
before the verb. He beats me. However, in the active voice, 
we must admit the principle of suffix pronouns which I have 
stated ; and the whole verb in yw, passive in its form in the first 
person singular at least, and, as some think, in the second and 
third, differs in no way in its meaning from the form in o. 
This is remarkably the case in one common instance ; for fot 
has not its neuter or reciprocal meaning of standing, till it takes 
its passive termination. 

What I call the second principle, is surely undeniable in the 
passive aorists in wv. Itake it to be the cause of those English 
preterites and plurals, which turn upon the vowel only. 

It is plain that the second principle may operate where the 
first has previously operated. That is, the variation of form 
which is afterwards conventionally used for an appropriation 
raisonnéc, may have originally had a cause, and that cause the 
first principle. 

In short, I take a Latin deponent, generally speaking, to 
belong to the second principle, and to be accidental. 

If the same word exists in 0, and has the same meaning, that 
is, where the form in 0 is neuter, (by the by, there are neuters 
absolutely passive in their meaning, as, vapulo,) or the depon- 
ent transitive, it must be so; as in the very instances given :— 
comitor and abominor, and probably expergiscor ; commentor 
is doubtful. 

The middle form in Greek, as commonly considered, is not 
only in part the passive, and therefore apparently merely another 
application of it, but some of its peculiar tenses were formerly 
used as passive, as— 


GX Gye tappapevoc vettar, xal mrelova eidur<. 
I am not convinced that the past passive participle in Latin 
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has ever a reciprocal meaning, so as to account for the accusa- 
tive; and the adjective, of course, could not have; so that one 
would think one principle for both would have been better, and 
not two. 

The only instances given of adjectives are in Greek, where 
there is no objection to supply xatd. 

In Latin we have 


Lacerum crudeliter ora. 
Cristis capita alta corusci. 


How does the principle differ from what it would have been if 
it were laceratum ? 

The reciprocal sense, in the participles quoted, is of both 
kinds ; the primary, governing the agent back again as an accu- 
sative ; and the secondary, as in— 


Eipog G8) epuccapevos mapa pypod. 
Here are some instances of participles. 


Colo calathisque Minerve Foemineas assueta manus. 
Chlamydem circumdata limbo. 

Nodoque sinus collecta fluentes, 

Vultum demissa. 


These may be construed, by possibility, reciprocally, but why 
must they ? 

Palmis percussa lacertos, is stronger, certainly. Suspensi 
loculos tabulamque lacerto, (C. M.) strongest of all. But you 
get, I conceive, to extreme cases from others, and by coming to 
consider a general meaning applicable to all, though not exactly 
that which you set out from; viz.—Cui ora lacera erant; cui 
chlamys cireumdatur limbo ; and so, cui loculi suspensi erant. 
Having the satchels suspended, but not necessarily in fact or 
in grammar, having suspended the satchels. The passive voice 
strictly applies, where the accusative is part of the person, as 
palmis percussa lacertos ; it is stretched, where it is only an 
adjunct of the person, as loculos. Inscripti nomina regum, is 
like ; still, the flowers, are inscribed: sed qu. 

There is no instance given in the Class. Mus. where there is 
any occasion to infer that the participle “has a tendency to 
subside into a mere active ;” as if suspensus loculos lacerto 
were applied to hanging another boy’s satchel on his arm. The 
secondary middle sense, known in Greek, is sufficient for all. 
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In Greek, tetrjyevor Ftop: to call this reciprocal, or middle, is 
perverse. Or, mAijyy ppévac aig ndpos etyev. But in tiv, dpdadpdv 
txxexoppévov, &c. of Philip, in Demosthenes, it is impossible. So, 
Bépaver patdov dpov xexadpévov. Pind. 

Interfusa nitentes Vites equora Cycladas, is a different ques- 
tion altogether. That is inter fusa: the accusative is governed 
by the inter. 

Verbs of clothing, (see the Grammars,) are perhaps analo- 
gous ; and perhaps the intermediate point from whence Suspensi, 
&c. advances its further step. Induitur galeam: émefusvor adxyy: 
where there is a double accusative in the active. 

Aéuag mupéc: and dixyy: are like instar. Would you put in 
@ preposition there ? 


Buttmann’s larger Greek Grammar, 131,6: “The accusative fre- 
quently, in Greek, denotes only a part, circumstance, or more definite 
object, to which a general assertion is limited.” His instance of the 
last is, Qavpactos ta tov wod<uov, Also, in the names of games, vexed 
’Od\vura, “This is the well known construction so frequently imitated 
by the Latin poets; ex. gr. ‘os humerosque Deo similis.’ In English 
this often requires a prep. like by, &c., and even in Greek the prep. 
xara is frequently used in such cases with the accus. Hence the com- 
mentators often supply «aza in such instances, as if it had been omitted. 
But it is better for the learner to accustom himself to consider the 
accus. by itself, as the case of the more remote object in Greek. Very 
often it is not even possible to specify the exact Greek prep. which in 
that instance governed precisely that case. All the three oblique casus 
are used in Greek in the way stated.” 

Zumpt says, § 25, “ Some passives acquire the character of depo- 
nents through the reflective sense which belongs to the passive.” (See 
his preceding page, but where his instances, I think, are like the in- 
stances in the Class. Mus.) 

The instances he gives here are, proficiscor, of which I see no proof. 
On the contrary, proficisco was used in the same neuter sense. And 
vescor, which is supported by Tertullian’s expression, “ Quis nos 
vescet carne?” Forcell. 

In § 69, 4, he gives us this passage, Gryneus eruitur oculos,—Ov. 
Met. xu. 269, (which is not reciprocal.) 

Scheller, 1. 167, quotes instances of reciprocal passives, which, as 
quoted, do not appear to be necessarily so. “ Nequis invitus civitate 
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mutetur.” Cic. Balb. 13; i. e. exeat, ejicietur, privetur. The two last 
of the very explanations he gives, shew that it is not reciprocal. He 
does not change himself ; for it would be too refined, I think, to say 
that because Cicero uses the word invitus, therefore he would have 
used the same passive, if it had not been involuntary. 

But once for all, in all lexicons, grammars, and every where, people 
are too apt to say that word A means B, because you might put B in 
its place in particular cases, without loss to the mere broad matter of 
fact meaning of the sentence. 

I have referred to ten editions of Horace, including the second Hen- 
ricopetrine, Zeunius, and Schrevelius’s Bond. The old Scholiast says, 
“ suspensos loculos habentes.” This is repeated by several other edi- 
tors. Cruquius says, “enallage passivi pro activo, pro suspendentes,” 
which agrees with the Class. Mus. Nothing else is to be found upon 
the passage in any of these editions. 

"Ayvwotos: Qwvav Yevdéwv dyvworov, Pind. Olymp. 6. str. 4, is 
not a deponent participle, but a verbal; else, it would not govern a 
genitive. So it is not much to the purpose. 

Ta xpymar’ évexvpafopar, Ned, 241. is a somewhat remote exten- 
sion of the adjunct, (ap. Matthie.) 

C. B. 





XII. 


ON THE RELATION BETWEEN THE CONSONANTAL SYS- 
TEMS OF THE ENGLISH AND SANSCRIT LANGUAGES. 





PART III. 


Tue third and last class of mute consonants still remaining 
for our consideration and comparison, is that of the Dentals or 
T sounds. I have already hinted that they are the last class, 
not from a merely logical point of view, but on account of unde- 
niable facts, taken from history and physiology. 

Such an historical fact, for instance, is preserved to us in 
the old Egyptian language. In Bunsen’s 4gyptens Stelle in 
der Weltgeschichte, vol. 1. p. 325, the following list of mutes is 
given : 


Labials: ‘b, f, p. 


Gutturals: x, x. 
Dentals: t. 
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All three classes, we see, have tenues, two have tenues aspi- 
rates, the labial class alone has a media; not the single media b, 
but the media aspirate “b or bh. From this we may safely draw 
the following conclusions: /irst,—that the labial class, as being 
the most advanced, must be the oldest, and the dental class, as the 
least developed, the most recent: and further,—that the tenuis, 
as common to all three classes, must needs be the eldest or first 
development or degree in each class, and the beginning and 
foundation-stone of the whole mute consonantism. From the 
tenues must have sprung the tenues aspirates, and from these 
the mediz aspirates. There is no simple media yet in the old 
Egyptian. The later mediz, then, must have sprung from me- 
diz aspirates or from vowels. The old Etrurian language 
affords another historical proof to the very same purpose. Mr. 
Dennis, in his Cities and Cimeteries of Etruria, vol. 1. Introd. 
xlvi, gives the Etruscan alphabet confronted with the Greek. 

Labials: x, 9, to which must be added the digamma, a sound 
nearly related to w, if not the same as Egyptian ‘b or bh. 

Gutturals: x, y, (always = kh, the tenuis aspirate.) 

Dentals: t, $, (= th, tenuis asp.) 

The only difference, then, between the mute consonantism of 
the Egyptian and Etruscan languages, consists in the Etruscan 
having developed its dental tenuis to a tenuis aspirate,—a fact 
more to confirm the existence of the great organic law in the pri- 
mary development of the mutes. For, to state it at once, in 
searching after the reason why Grimm’s law or the Gothic change 
of letters took place, in that well known order, from tenuis to 
aspirate, and from aspirate to media, I found it in following up 
the course of every oldest language, developing its mutes in that 
same order, tenuis, aspirate, media; besides the order of classes, 
labials, gutturals, dentals. And lastly, the reason why every 
primitive language followed this order, and no other, must lie 
in the human organization. I see it in the gradual growth of 
the organs of speech, in the order which that growth follows, and 
the power the child gets over the organs by its gradual natural 
use of them. The sucking child uses first the lips; labial 
sounds are the first that a child is able to utter: papa. When 
brought to some stronger food than milk, palate and throat get 
more practice than before, and the child next becomes able to 
produce and imitate gutturals, There is a period where infants 
enjoy to say and repeat the syllable kah. The organs of the 
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dentals, the teeth, come last of all. The first use infants usu- 
ally make of them in sounding, is to say and repeat the syl- 
lable tah. If now, at that period, we try to make a child pro- 
nounce fah instead of pah, the nearest approach it will come to 
in imitating our fah, will be phah; that is, p followed by a 
strong breathing, and the pure vowel ah. It will be the same 
with the other classes. The medie sounds are very difficult 
for children to pronounce: they very often have attained great 
facility in speaking without being able to pronounce a pure or 
clear media sound. At the end of words, almost all media, for 
some time, are changed by them into tenues. This circum- 
stance in the development of our organs of speech is the founda- 
tion of an important rule in Sanscrit, as stated by Bopp, Sanser. 
Gramm. ? 56: “In respect to gutturals, linguals, (cerebrals,) 
dentals, and labials, the fundamental law is, that tenues only 
can be employed at the end of words; aspirates and medie 
must be changed into tenues of their respective organs.” In Ger- 
man also the same holds good in practice throughout the lower 
classes of Germany, although it goes against the grammar they 
are taught. They are generally conscious of their faulty pro- 
nunciation ; and it happens, that when they wish or attempt to 
give it up, and to imitate the language of the well educated, 
they usually begin with pronouncing almost every tenuis as me- 
dia. There must be a feeling in them that the media is the 
most refined (and therefore the last) of all mutal sounds. 

The tenuis is the product of a rough, hard, artless compression 
or contraction of the respective organs. The primitive aspirate 
is already a sort of compound, but of very simple ingredients, 
viz., the tenuis and a strong breathing. The media, on the 
contrary, is a very artificial product. The compression of or- 
gans, as employed in pronouncing a tenuis, is to be reduced to 
one fourth, which a child would not be able to do without hay- 
ing acquired first by practice a certain control over its organs 
of speech. ‘The column of air, which in the tenuis compression 
will follow its natural turn, and weigh upon the respective or- 
gans, till it be allowed to rush out with the pronunciation of 
the tenuis, is in the media compression, not without some effort, 
kept back and driven into the nasal cavern. ‘This last circum- 
stance gives the media, when pronounced, a sort of nasal cha- 
racter; it makes the media vocal, or, as Sanscrit grammarians 
say, sonant. 
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The history, then, of the development of the primitive lan- 
guages has been, and ever will be, acted over and over again by 
every human being that enjoys the natural development of its 
organs of speech. There can be no general law in human speech, 
that is not founded upon a law or a fact in our human organiza- 
tion; and if so, it must grow up with every child. The Goths 
could not change their letters in any other way or order than they 
did, because the mother language had grown up in that way 
and order; and both the Goths and the primitive nations could 
not do otherwise, because every individual among them had 
within himself his organs of speech grown or growing up in the 
very same way and order. 

The foregoing remarks, which I hope soon to be able to give 
in a fuller form, and in connection with the whole system of 
articulate sounds, may also explain a highly interesting fact 
lately stated by J. Grimm, History of the German Language, 
vol, I. p. 346 :—“ For both questioning and answering, the media 
seems originally not to have been thought the proper degree ; 
the more lively, restless tenuis was employed for that purpose. 

“ The Sanscrit, Zend, Latin, Lithuanian, Slavonian, Erse and 
Finnic, ask with K, and answer with T; while the Greek, Os- 
can, and Welsh, have an interrogative P and a demonstrative 


T ;” ¢. e, their interrogatives begin with p, and their demonstra- 
tions with t. As: 


Sanse. kas kA kim ? 
Zend. kas’ ka kat? 
Lat. quis que quid? 
Lith. kas ka? 
Er. ciaca? 
Finn. ku and kuka ? 
Slav. kto (originally quis hic ?) 
Gr. tic tt instead of mig at; 
Ose. pis, pid ? 
Welsh. pwy, pa ? (quis, quid.) 
The root of the demonstrative is ta throughout. See Bopp, 
Comp. Gramm. 2 343. 
With our view on the development of the mutes, it is easy 
to discover at once the reason for that highly remarkable fact. 
The answer could not be given in any other sound but T, be- 


cause it is the last product of themind. As answeris preceded 
VII. I 
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by question, so T by K, dentals by gutturals. Before children 
put their questions, they first call up to pay them attention. 
These calls naturally will be given with P, as papa. Seven out 
of the ten languages mentioned confirm this theory ; in three 
of them the calling or appellative consonant P has become— 
and very naturally too—the interrogative consonant. But the 
answering or demonstrative consonant is in all of them, with- 
out exception, T. 
It cannot be difficult for us to judge whether Mr. Donald- 
son’s theory about the development of the Hebrew sounds be 
founded upon any historical or physiological fact, and whether his 
severe remark on Ewald be just or not. In his Maskil le- Sopher, 
or the principles and processes of Classical Philology applied to 
the analysis of the Hebrew language,” lately published, we read, 
p. 7: “ That the aspirates are derived from the medials, and 
not, as in Greek, from the tenues, appears as well from internal 
probability, as from the connections which we observe between 
the medials, the aspirates, and the liquids, and from which con- 
nections the tenues are generally excluded. ... And gene- 
rally it may be shown that the aspirates are simply the medials 
with h prefixed, while the tenues are subsequent formations 
with which the liquids are not unconnected.” And in note 5, 
on the same page, he says: “ To suppose, as Ewald does, (Aus- 
fihrl. Lehrb. 3 31, 6,) that d and z spring from t, because the 
Indo-Germanic languages prefer the tenuis articulation, is to 
give but little evidence of one’s philological tact and discrimi- 
nation.” Professor Ewald certainly ought not to have said, 
* because of the Indo-Germanic languages,” but “ because that 
change is an organic law of the human race, it is founded in 
the human organism; and though hidden and unknown, is yet 
working at all epochs, and defying every resistance or alteration.” 
Mr. Donaldson is besides in contradiction with himself: P. 4, 
he divides the Semitic languages into six classes, the Aramaic, 
Pheenician, Egyptian, Hebrew, Arabic, Ethiopic. ‘The oldest 
of them,” he says, “ is undoubtedly the Aramaic; next to this 
should be placed the old Egyptian. The Hebrew stands per- 
haps in the third place (if not in the fourth or fifth,”) &c. The 
Egyptian, at any rate, is to him the older sister of the Hebrew. 
But then, how is it possible to make his consonantal theory 
agree with that fact? How is it possible that those medial 
sounds, which do not exist in the older languages, should be 
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the oldest formation, and the fundamental sounds in the younger 
language ; and that the tenues sounds, which he calls secondary 
formations of the younger language, should be the first and 
principal sounds in the older language? If, on the contrary, 
we consider the tenues to be the first formation, and the medize 
the last one, it is but natural in itself, and consistent, to 
think, that the older tenues are found in the older language, 
and that the younger mediew are found only in the younger 
language, but built upon the older tenuis formation. These re- 
marks apply also to J. Grimm, Graff, Kriiger, a. 0., who make the 
media the foundation-stone of the consonantal system. If it were 
so, indeed, how could there be any language without mediz! 
Yet, as we have seen already, one of the oldest languages of 
which we have any documents, and by which alone we are 
enabled to determine historically what degree of consonants 
ought to be considered the foundation of the whole system—the 
old Egyptian—has not so much as one perfect media, neither 
has the Etruscan. 

I have to mention yet some facts which receive their expla- 
nation from what I have stated in the beginning, viz. that the 
dental series is the last. 

1. The great regularity with which most of the dental an- 
lauts change through all three degrees in the Indo-European 
languages. See Grimm’s History of the German Language, 
vol, 1. p. 414, ff. The more modern a formation is, the more 
regular also, in the modern sense of the word. 

2. The small number of dental anlauts we have from the 
older languages for comparison with the younger ones. The 
cognate nations must have separated before the dentals had 
reached their full growth. 

3. The great number of dental In—and Auslauts. As such, 
the dentals are not only suffixes for the formation of substan- 
tives, adjectives, participles, ordinals, local adverbs, but found 
even in roots as modifying the nonconsonantal primitives. 
This power and use of t is fundamentally connected with the 
demonstrative root ta, which, as we have seen above, was first 
of all used to give answers, to determine. In old Egyptian, 
where no other dental degree but the tenuis is developed, it is 
used already to form transitives from neuters or substantives, 
yet not as suffix, but as prefix, e. gr. aan (glory,) ti-aan (to glo- 
rify, to praise,)—Bunsen’s Zgypten, vol. 1. 335. 
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4. The great variety of dental and lingual sounds in most 
languages. In forming d, the formative element or principle 
had come to its natural term. But as long as there is any life 
in a language, it will attempt to produce new sounds, or to 
change the old ones. This shows itself naturally first in the 
dentals. The Indian cerebrals or linguals, a new class of den- 
tals altogether, owe their origin to that principle. When the 
Sanscrit people had come to the full development of their arti- 
culate sounds, and in that to a sort of stand-still, there was 
in the lower classes, as is usually the case, still much vitality 
of language, much energy and consciousness of nationality, 
increased or stimulated no doubt by new intruded elements, 
taken or received from surrounding nations. At that period 
the cerebrals sprung up among the Pracrit populations. San- 
scrit was still living, and obliged to follow, though unwillingly, 
the general progress of speech, and to change many of its 
original dentals into cerebrals. This last class has been until 
now the favourite class of mutes throughout all the Sanscrit 
dialects of India, and is quite peculiar to them. Hardly any 
old Sanscrit root is found with a cerebral anlaut, and if so, the 
same root is also found with a dental anlaut; but in the middle 
and at the end of words, cerebrals seem to be more frequent 
than dentals. 

5. It also explains why the decay of any language shows itself 
first and principally in the dental series. As the last growth of 
a tree—the leaves die off first, when decay is beginning, so 
the dentals, when disintegration of a language is about to take 
place. The history of languages is the history of nations; both 
their rise and fall succeed each other, according to general laws 
founded in nature. In languages, the law for their growth and 
rise may be called the law of organisation. This law, as con- 
jointly exhibited in the Classic, Gothic, and High German 
languages, is usually called Grimm’s law ; but we have shown 
already that it goes beyond the Sanscrit, beyond the old Egyp- 
tian ; it lies in the human organism. The law of disorganisa- 
tion is particularly visible in the Pracrit! and in the Romanic 
dialects, the ruins of the Sanscrit and of the Latin and Greek 
languages ; it is working now in almost every modern language. 
If given in a tabular form, it would stand thus :— 


} See Lassen’s [nstitutiones Pracritice, § 43. 
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Tenues. Mediz. — 
t d dies off. 
k g 
Pp b 
And the bye-law for the aspirates :— 
Strong aspirates. Weak aspirate. oS 
th, kh, ph, &c. h dies off. 


Between the law of organisation and that of disorganisation 
there are the following differences:—1. In the former, non- 
aspirates and aspirates are intimately connected ; in the latter, 
they form two different series, as if not tenues alone, but tenues 
and strong aspirates, were the fundamental mutes. 

2. The former begins with the tenuis in the labial class to 
work upon; the latter, with the extreme media in the dentals. 

3. The former shows its vitality and character principally in 
the anlauts,—in the mutes at the beginning of words; the 
latter hardly touches the anlauts ; but works first of all on the 
auslauts and inlauts.? 

The reason for this second great law lies also in human nature. 
When a nation has, in the development of its language, come 
to the media degree, or, having already mediw, becomes con- 
scious of these sounds being the most refined, people naturally 
will become anxious to bring as many tenues as possible to this 
state of refinement. But while acting under the influence of 
this feeling, they will bestow the same degree of attention or 
polish on the mediz as they do on the tenues. The process 
that changes a tenuis into a media, must, when applied to a 
media, entirely consume the latter, e. gr. Lat, mutare, Span. 
mudar ; Lat. credere, Span. creer.* 

At the same time the strong aspirate will be considered a 
rude harsh sound, and changed into the weak aspirate h. And 
here again the same power that changes a strong aspirate into 
a weak one, must, when applied to the weak one, entirely de- 
stroy it. The former case (the changing a strong aspirate into 





* In the Pracrit dialects it is the ; 1.1. § 35,8, where he says, “ prius trans- 
same asin the Romanic. Lassen, 1.1. | ire tenues in medias, t in d, etc. quam 
§ 32,2. Ceeteree consonantes Sanscri- | elidantur, ita ut ordo sit formarum: 
tice in Pracrita retinentur, si in uni- | Sanscr. pratérayati, Prac. patéredi, pa- 
versum loquimur. déredi, paéredi, 

® For the Pracrit, I refer to Lassen, 
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a weak one,) is very common with Sanscrit and Pracrit,* and 
very scarce with Latin and the Romanic; the latter (the elision 
of h) is very common with the Romanic, and very scarce with 
the Pracrit,> e. gr. Sanscr. grabh, grah; Lat. trahere, Ital. 
trarre. 

From these facts, I think I am justified in concluding that the 
law of disorganisation is as deeply rooted in man’s constitution 
as the law of organisation. The one belongs more particu- 
larly to the childhood of the human race, the other more to 
grown up men and nations; the one applies more to the pro- 
duction of forms, the other more to the development of the 
logical mind ; the one is building up, the other refining, polish- 
ing, destroying. For, 


Soll der Geist frei auferstehn, 
Muss die Form in Stiicken gehn. 


The Sansrit dentals are: T, TH, D, DH; the vocal be- 
ginning of the series is Y, the nasalend N. The cerebrals are: 
t’, th, d’, dh; the nasal end ni (in “none,” Wilson). 

The English dentals are: T, TH, D, DH; the vocal be- 
ginning Y, the nasalend N. The English sound marked here 
by dh, is commonly called the flat th. It stands to the sharp 
th in the same proportion as v (bh) to f (ph). The Anglo- 
Saxons had two distinct simple signs for them, very well known 
to our readers. ’ 

The Sanscrit th and dh are not simple sounds like the Eng- 
lish ones, but diphthongs, and pronounced according to the 
written letters; that is, with a clear t or d sound, followed by 
a strong aspiration h. 

The relation existing between the English and Sanscrit den- 
tals, is regulated by Grimm’s law, i.e. English tenues answer 
to Sanscrit mediz, English aspirates to Sanscrit tenues, Eng- 
lish mediz to Sanscrit aspirates or mediz.® 





* Lassen, 1.1. § 34. In aspiratiselisio | sionis exempla legitima comperta non 
ita est temperata, ut evanescat conson- | habeo. 
ans propria, remaneat adspiratio sola, 6 See the former Article in the Clas- 
i. e. pro kh, etc., ponitur h simplex. sical Museum, No. xx111. p. 47, ff. 

5 Lassen, 1.1. § 50. H restat et eli- 
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1. T—Anlaut. a. English T—Anlaut and Sansc. D. 


. , Ancient and Modern 
English. Sanscrit. Anglo-Saxon. High German. 


Tame, v. dam (domitumes- tam, tamjan; zam, zami ; 
se,domare);Gr. Goth. tamjan zahm, zaihmen. 
Capaw, Sapatw ; 
Lat. domo, 1. 

Tear, v. dri(dissecare);Gr. teran; Goth. zeran; zehren, 


déow (toskin,to = tairan zerren. 
flay) 
Tug, duh (extrahere); teogan; Goth. ziuhan; ziehn. 
tow, v. Lat. duco tiuhan 


Teach, v. dij (ostendere); tihan (statuere), zihan, zeigon ; 
token, s. Gr.deixvup,dixn, tacan,taen(sig- zeihen, zeigen, 

doxéw ; Lat. di- num); Goth.  zeichen. 

co, 3. gateihan (nun- 

tiare) 

Ten dasan; Bopp. ten, tyn; Goth. zehan; zehn. 

comp. Gramm.  taihun 

318; Gr. déxa; 


Lat. decem 

Tooth dantas, dan, dat, tédh ; Goth. and, zant, zan; 
dati,(rad.ad—  tanthus zahn. 
adat edens, Bopp); 


Lat. dens, dent-is; 
Gr. 6-d6vt-0¢, 
nom. éd00¢ 
Toil, v. du (vexare); Lat. Comp. Erse doil- 
doleo instead of gheas (sorrow, 
doveo; Gr. affliction). 
8-d5vy (dolor) 
Toss, v. das (levare, to 
toss; Bopp). 
Tongues, dans’ (mordere); tanga, tang zanga; zange. 
pl. See Gr. daxw 


Tongue 
Tease, v. dds, dds’ (ledere, d ° —— ; Zausen. 
ferire) ; comp. 
dans’ (mordere). 
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English. Sanscrit. Anglo-Saxon, A" Goa 
Toy, s. div (splendere ; lu- 
dere)dyuta(lusus); 
Lat. jocus instead 


of djocus; Pott. 


b. English T—Anlaut and any other Sanscrit letter but D. 
English. Sanscrit. Anglo-Saxon. ——S 
Tongue jihva (lingua); tunga; Goth. zunga; zunge. 
Lat. linguain-  tuggo 
stead of dingua 
True, dhru (fixum esse) treova, treove; triu, triuwi ; 
trust dhruva(certus); Goth. trauan treu, trauen. 
Lat.fretus(comp. (confidere) 
Om and fera) 
Tear, s. asru instead of tcoher; Goth. zahar; zahre. 
das'ru; Gr. éaxpv; tagrs 
Lat. lacrima 
(dacrima). 


2. TH—Anlaut. a. English TH and Sanscrit T. 


English. Sanscrit. * Anglo-Saxon. we te 
That, tad, tat, tyat; Gr. thet ; Goth. der, diu, das ; 
this, the tdinsteadoftad; thata der, die, das. 
Lat. id 
Thin tan (extendere), dhenjan; Goth. danjan, denjan, 
tanu (tenuis) ; thanjan dunni; deh- 
Gr. teivw, tavdw, nen, diinn. 
cavopor; Lat. 
ten-do, tenuis, 
tener. 
Thou _ tvas, tu, tua; Gr. thu du. 


7, 0d; Lat. tu 
Thole, v. tul (tollere); Gr. tholian; Goth. doljan; dulden. 
thdw, tohpaw, (to  thulan 
bear, to dare); 
Lat. tol-erare 
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English. Sanserit. Anglo-Saxon, A*E Goma 
Thirst trish(sitire); Gr. thurst (sitis); darrjan (torre- 
répcopar (to be- Goth. thaurs- re); Durst, 
comedry); Lat. jan (sitire), | Darre. 
torreo, instead _‘ thairsan (are- 


of torseo facere) 

Thorn tritia (gramen, a- thorn; Goth. Dorn. 
rundo); Lat. thaurnus 
dumus, instead 
of dusmus 

Three tri, tryas; Gr. tpe-_ thri dri; drei. 
ic; Lat. tres 


Third tritiya; Gr. tpi- thridda; Goth. dritto, dritte. 
to¢; Lat.tertius  thridja 

Thorough, tiras (trans); Lat. thurh; Goth. durh; durch. 

through trans thairh 

Throw, tri (transgredi); dhravan, dhreg- drajan; drehen, 

thru-st, Gr.tpéyw; Lat. jan, dhrestan #Draht (wire.) 

threa-d torqueo, comp. (torquere) 


traho 
b. English TH—Anlaut and any other Sanscrit letter but T. 
glo-Saxon. High German. 


Threat,s. dru (infestare); dhrean, dhreay- drawjan; dro- 
jan, dhreagan _ ken. 
(corripere, ar- 


guere) 
Thun-  stan(tonare);sta- thunor donar; Donner, 
der,s. nayitnu (toni- stéhnen 
tru); Gr. Lréy- 
zwp; Lat. tono, 
1. tonitru 


2. D—Anlaut. a. English D—Anlaut and Sanscrit DH. 
English. Sanserit. Anglo-Saxon. ane eh Ge Modern 
Do, v. dha (ponere, da-~ dén; Goth. dé- tén; thin. 
re); Gr. ttOy- ths (factum) 
pt; Lat. do, in 
compp. con-do, 
ab-do, cre-do 
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English. 


Dare, 
durst 


Dure, v. 


Dip 


Dread 
Deer 


Duck 


Daugh- 
ter 

Dawn, 
day 


Door 


Deal, v. 


‘ Ancient and Modern 
Sanscrit. Anglo-Saxon. High German. 


dhrish (audere); dearran,dyrran; ga-tar (audeo) ; 
Gr. Spdcoc, Pdp- Goth. ga-dars dreist (au- 
00¢, dpacic, dap- dax.) 
o&w 

dhri(fixum esse); comp. dhruvas turen; dauern. 
Gr.dpaw(toset);  (certus) 
Lat. duro, 1. 

dhav(lavare); Lat. deapjan (bapti- taufjan; taufen, 
lavo, instead of zare), dufjan = tauchen. 


davo, 1. (mergere) 

dhrad (dissolvi, dred (timor.) 
decidere) 

dhish (pulchrum, dior, deor tiur; theuer. 

splendidum esse) 

dhauk,t’auk(ap- . ‘ ‘ tiuhan ;_ _—s tau- 
propinquare) chen, ducken 
Graff. ; Gr. téy- (Provinc.) 


yw (to moisten) 


b. English D—Anlaut and Sanserit D. 


Sanscrit. Anglo-Saxon, = AMOC™ Gama 
duhitri(filia); Gr. dohtar; Goth. Tohtar; Toch- 
Suyatyp _ dauhtar ter. 


dah (urere), ahan dag, deg; Goth. tac, tag; Tag. 
(dies)insteadof  dags 
dahan; Gr. datw 
(to light up), 
daitg (a torch); 
Lat. dies 

dvéra (porta); Gr. dur, dora; Goth. turi, tor; Thiir, 
dipa; Lat.fores  daur, daura Thor. 


dal (findi); Lat. del; Goth. dails teil, tilon, tili- 
deleo (pars) gon; Theil, 
tilgen. 


Drive, v. dru(currere),caus. drefan, dryfan; triban; treiben. 


drdv-ayémi (fa- § Goth. draiban 
cio utcurratur); 
Gr. dpéyw (m-v), 
Spapstv(currere) 
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English. bite ites. angegratinnie 
Dry, v. drukh (arescere) drig, drygg (ari- truken, durri ; 

dus), dhyrr; trocken,diirre. 


Goth. thaursu 
(aridus) 

Drop, v. dru (fluere) driopan(stillare) triufan ; triefen, 
traufen, Trop- 
fen. 

Drone, s. druna (apis) dran,dren(fucus) treno; Drohne. 

Dreary, dri(dolere,queri) dreorig(mestus) truren, trurag ; 

adj. trauern, trau- 
rig. 


Dream,y. drai (dormire); Old Sax. drém Traum. 
Lat.dormio,4.; | (somnium) 


Gr, dapdavw (to 
sleep) 
ec. English D—Anlaut and any other Sanscrit letter but 
D or DH. 
English. Sanscrit. Anglo-Saxon. = AMT tema 

Damp _ tap (urere, uri); damp ‘ damf; dumpf, 
Gr.téppa(ashes), Dampf. 
Sartw (to burn); 
Lat. tepeo, 2. 

Dim tam (tabescere), dim. : demar ; dam- 
tamas (caligo) ; mern, 
Lat. tenebre in- 
stead of tembrae 

Dust _tust (pulvis) dust 

Deck  tvach (tegere); dheccan . dekkjan; deck- 
Lat. tego, 3. ; en. 
Gr. teyéw (to 
build up walls) 





P.S.—There has just come into my hands the first part of 
*“ Vocabularium comparativum omnium linguarum Europearum, 
opera et studio Ludovici Luciani Bonaparte. Gli esemplari 
sono in numero di 250, ognuno dei quali parta il numero pro- 


gressivo.” This first fasciculus contains a certain number of 
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substantives in the 52 European languages, but without any 
introduction or preface. In one of the subsequent numbers of 
the Classical Museum, I shall give, as far as it is possible for 
me, a more detailed account of the first part or parts of this 
work. 


B. GABLER. 


XIII. 
ON THE EARLIEST POETRY OF THE ROMANS.' 


In the same way that the individuality of the human race of- 
fers to our notice an infinite number of varieties and gradations, 
so also do entire communities possess characters which are to- 
tally distinct. To fathom the characteristic features and pecu- 
liarities of a nation, is a task no less important than arduous. 
Nothing, however, is better calculated to aid us in its achieve- 
ment, than the literature or the entire produce of a nation’s 
mind, whether of speech or pen. “ Talis hominibus oratio qualis 
vita” is a celebrated saying, the truth of which was recognised 
by the ancients themselves.’ In this literature, poetry occupies 
an important part. By its more direct bearings upon the con- 
templation of the Beautiful, and by the artificial compactness of 
its forms of expression, it is singularly fitted to catch the reflex 
of a nation’s mind. This is the case with the poetry of the 
Romans, as with that of every other nation ; but more particu- 
larly with the poetry of the early Romans, in which we, as yet, 
find few, if any, traces of that Grecian influence which, at a 
later period, effected such radical changes. 

We close the earliest poetry of the Romans by the time of 
Ennius. Ennius it was who afforded such a signal triumph to 
Grecian influence, in the field of Roman poetry. The earlier 
national rhythmic form was by him placed so entirely in the 
back ground, that traces of it, after his time, are rarely ever to 
be met with. He was born A.U.C. 515 (Varr.) at Rudiz, in 





1 [Translated from the German of | September und 1 und 2 October 1847. 
Dr. Streuber of Basel. (Verhandlun- | Basel. 1848.) By C. K. Watson, of 
gen der zehnten Versammlung Deuts- | Trinity College Camb.) 
cher Philologen, Schulminner, und 2 R. Klotz, Lateinische Litteratur- 
Orientalisten in Basel den 29 und 30 | gesch, 1. p. 260. 
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Calabria. Cato, as questor, brought him, in the year 551, 
from Sardinia to Rome. In the year 565, he accompanied the 
consul, M. Fulvius Nobilior, to the Ztolian war. He died at 
Rome, in his seventieth year, after he had completed his great 
work, the Annals,® surviving Nevius by 35, and Plautus by 15 
years. To make use of general terms, we may say that the 
period of the early Roman poetry ranges as far as the middle 
of the sixth century urbis condita, (550 U.C. = 204 A.C.,) or, 
to select an historical epoch, as far as the end of the second 
Punic war. 

Literature and poetry are no isolated phenomena in the life 
of a people. They stand closely connected with the entire de- 
velopment of art and science, which are themselves dependent 
on the cultivation of a nation, both in matters of policy, and 
also as respects its private life and religion. This we find to be 
pre-eminently the case in the oldest Roman poetry. All the 
departments of a nation’s life, we here see acting and reacting 
the one on the other. The state, its development within, its 
extension without, absorbed all the powers of the citizen. So- 
ciety was the leisure for the inert musings of an idle hour, where 
a political existence was yet to be wrestled for; when Italy was 
yet to be vanquished, when the power of so dread a foe as Car- 
thage was yet to be bruised, and broken.* On the other side, 
all the various branches of private life present a singular pieture 
of simplicity and innocence. The only honourable employment 
was agriculture. A good husbandman was a vir bonus, and 
was more looked up to than men of any other craft. As re- 





® Gell. xvi. 21, § 45; G. J. Voss, 
de Hist. Lat. 1. 2, and others, would read 
duodevigesimum instead of duodecimum. 
—(“Vult hoc Gellius, extremam Annali- 
um partem, quee ex Vargunteii divisione 
librum constituit duodevigesimum de- 
mum ab Ennio adjectam esse triennio 
ante obitum suum.”) All the old edi- 
tions, Rom. 1472; Venet. 1476; Paris, 
1511; Colon. 1526; Lugd. 1561,—have 
duodecimum. 

* Sallust, Catil. 8—“ At populo Ro- 
Mano nunquam ea copia (scriptorum) 
fuit, quia prudentissimus quisque max- 
ime negotiosus erat, ingenium nemo 
sine corpore exercebat, optimus quisque 





facere quam dicere, sua ab aliis bene- 
facta laudari quam ipse aliorum narrare 
malebat.” As regards the introduction 
of poetry, see Cic. Tusc. 1.1; 111. 25 
Iv. 2. 

5 Cato in Orat. ad Filium, in Servius 
on Virg. Georg. 1. 46. “ Vir bonus est, 
M. fili, colendi peritus, cujus ferra- 
menta splendent.” Idem de Re Rustica, 
16, § 56.—* Majores nostri, virum bo- 
num cum laudabant, ita laudabant, bo- 
num agricolam, bonumque colonum. 
Amplissime laudari existimabatur, qui 


1. 42, § 151; Isidor. Orig. 17, 2. 
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gards dwellings, dress, and possessions, the most temperate fru- 
gality prevailed. At the time of Romulus, two jugera were 
thought sufficient; ‘and after the war of Pyrrhus, and the 
conquest of Italy, Manius Curius stated in the assembly of the 
people, that dangerous was that citizen who was not content 
with seven jugera of arable land. Marriage was held to be 
so sacred a tie, that during the first 520 years of the city, no 
divorce is said to have ensued; and an adulteress, if taken in 
flagrante delicto, might be put to death with impunity by her 
husband.’ 

By nothing, however, was the Roman people more distin- 
guished, than by its religious feeling. This observation has 
already been made by Polybius, that deep-sighted historian, who, 
as a young man, formed one of those 1000 Achzans, who were 
carried off from Greece to Italy, and kept there in custody for 
seventeen years.* The whole being of the Romans, both in pub- 
lic and in private life, seemed to Polybius to be penetrated with 
a kind of superstitious awe (decrdamovia) ; and as a consequence 
of this religious tendency in the practical concerns of life, he 
instances their solemn observance of an oath, as contrasted with 
Greek perfidy ; their scorn of corruption and dishonest gains, 
compared with the despicable huckstering of Carthaginian deal- 
ings. The religion, too, of the early Romans, bore as much a 
character of simplicity as their private life. It was a worship 
of the powers of nature ; and, as such, was originally accompa- 
nied with the sacrifice of human beings. It was connected with 
the religious system of the Pelasgians. The creative power of 
nature, worshipped at first under the rude emblem of the Phal- 
lus, was subsequently personified by two leading divinities, Sa- 
turnus and Janus. The former was the god of earth, the latter 
of light. Fora space of 170 years, up to the time of Tarquinus, 
the worship of the gods was conducted without images: a cir- 
cumstance which, with reason, seemed so remarkable to Saint 
Augustine, that he brings it forward with unusual prominence.’ 

It will be readily understood, that in such a degree of culture 
as we have been describing, we must not look for any advance- 


® Plin. Hist. Nat. xvi. 3, § 17. programme by Chr. Walz, De Religione 
7 Gell. 1v. 3; xvi. 21, § 44; x. 23. Romunorumantiquissima. Tubing. 1845. 
® Polyb. v1. 56; comp. Corssea, Ori- | As regards human sacrifices, the matter 
gines Poésis Romane. Berol. 1846. seems to me to be quite clear. Corssen 
* I would here refer to the excellent | too has something on this subject, p. 17. 
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ment in the arts and sciences. As in other countries similarly 
circumstanced, all lore was almost entirely confined to the 
priesthood. ‘They it was, who as chroniclers stood by the cradle 
of history, putting on record, as they did, the duties of their 
office, and the ritual of their divine worship. Eloquence, which 
afterwards exercised such giant sway, first found utterance in 
the orations which accompanied the funeral rites of men of re- 
nown, making so deep an impression upon the young, but which 
soon began to sacrifice truth to hyperbole.” Jurisprudence, 
the scientific study of which was first introduced by Mucius 
Sczevola, had its first germs in the Leges Regi, collected of yore 
by Sextus Papirius. And lastly, as regards language itself, the 
remains of the laws of the Twelve Tables, the Columna Ros- 
trata of Duilius, and a Senatusconsultum on the Bacchanalia of 
the year 568, U.C., which has fortunately been handed down 
to us,—all these serve to shew, in some degree, how meagre here 
too was the progress and cultivation which had been achieved. 

Was it then possible for a nation, thus situated, to possess a 
highly cultivated poetry? Certainly not. The same spirit, 
the same simplicity, which filled the whole being of the people, 
could not fail to characterise the creations of the bard. Ac- 
cordingly, throughout the whole of the old Roman poetry, we 
can trace one main leading feature, the impress of that religion 
which held dominion over every department of the nation’s life. 
Later authors in fact made no secret of the low esteem in which 
poetry was held by their forefathers. If Cato’s evidence may 
be relied upon, a poet and a trifler, were too nearly identical 
expressions." 

L. As from the priests proceeded the most ancient records in 
prose, the Annales Maximi, so were they also the authors of the 
oldest poetry. As the “ prima verba poetica” of the Romans, 
Varro mentions the songs of the Salii, which were called “ axa- 
menta.”!? The institution of this priesthood at Rome, which 





1 This may be gathered from those | tur.” ‘ Grassator’ refers of course more 
well known passages, Cic. Brut. xvi. § | immediately to ‘ convivia’?; but the 
62, and Liv. vi11. 40. Comp. Egger, | force of the juxtaposition lies in this, 
Latini Sermonis vetustioris Reliquia Se- | that both poet and epicure were occu- 
lecta, p. 109. pied with trifles. 

11 Cato, Carmen de Moribus,in Gell. | 1 The chapter on the Salii in Cors- 
x1. 2.—* Poetics artis honos non erat. | sen, p. 15, is one of the best in the book, 
Si qui in ea re studebat, aut sese ad | although it does not by any means super- 
convivia applicabat, grassator vocaba- _ sede the labours of Guberleth and of Zell. 
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had long been established in several Italian states, as, for in- 
stance, in those of Etruria, is ascribed to king Numa, whose 
reign forms a sort of epoch in civilisation, as do the mythical 
representations of the Grecian Hercules, and of Saturnus. ‘Their 
office was probably connected with the doing away of those hu- 
man sacrifices, by which the wrath of the terrible Dii Novensi- 
les,!* the thunder-wielding gods, was formerly appeased ; as well 
as with the regulation of the calendar, and the new arrange- 
ment of the months according to the course of the sun. As in 
other Italian towns it was the worship of the leading local divi- 
nities which they conducted, so at Rome they presided over the 
worship of Mars, who was the progenitor of the Roman people, 
—not in the character of a war-god, nor under any other harsh 
aspect, but as the lord of nature and of plains ; in which cha- 
racter he acquired the epithet of Silvanus, and was the object 
of prayer and supplication in the Ambarvalia.* Hence, too, it 
was that his festival took place at spring-tide, in the month of 
March, the season when the powers of nature awake to new life. 
It consisted in a procession through the city, starting from the 
Palatine hill, and lasting 30 days, accompanied by a religious 
war-dance, in solemn measure, and the chanting of songs by 
single voices, and choruses, alternately. Some scanty remains 
of these songs have been preserved to us, by Varro and other 
grammarians. Their obscure and unintelligible character was 
proverbial, even among the ancients themselves ; and the diffi- 
culty is for us so much the greater, as the text of the MSS. from 
which they are taken is in many respects exceedingly deficient. 
So that from the time of the oldest grammarian, L. ZZlius Stilo, 
down to our own day, the ingenuity of the archeologist has been 
sorely taxed in decyphering their enigmatical language.” 

In close connection with the Salian songs, stand those of the 
Arvalian brethren.’ In them, too, the gods who preside over 
fields (Mars, Semones, Lares,) were implored to avert the storm 
and tempest from the ripening corn, and that at the commence- 
ment of summer, when rain and boisterous weather were most 
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to be dreaded. Fortunately, some of the proceedings of this 
brotherhood have come down to us from the beginning of the 
third century of Rome, among which is to be found the old 
hymn sung at the festival. It may be looked upon as the most 
important monument of the old religious poetry of the Ro- 
mans, as it does not rest, like the remains of the Salian songs, 
on the corrupt text of a MS., but is engraved on a marble 
tablet. 

II. With these sacerdotal hymns is connected the prophetic 
poetry, or the verses of the “ Vates.”!” Vates originally meant 
a seer. It was the name given to the Tuscan expositors of 
“ prodigia,” and to the precentors of the Salian priesthood, in 
the same way that the leader of the dance was called “ presul.” 
The word seems, from a passage in Strabo, to be of Celtic ori- 
gin; probably derived from the scalds of the north.’® Vates, 
then, became the most ancient term for poet among the Ro- 
mans, and even at a subsequent period was a more honourable 
designation than “ poeta,” a word which Lucilius and Varro 
found it necessary to explain.” The existence of a prophetic 
poetry among the Romans is beyond dispute. If with all men 
there exists an irresistible and inborn yearning to rend away 
the veil that hides the future, this was more especially the case 
with the singularly superstitious populations of Italy. We need 
but mention the incantations of the Marsians, the refined arus- 
picia of Etruria. As in lower Italy, the Sibyl of Cuma was 
known throughout the world, no less celebrated was the oracle 
of Faunus described by Virgil, and situated at the sacred source 
of Albunea, near the Tiber; whither all the tribes of Italy went 
for counsel in cases of doubt and difficulty. To these must be 
added the prophecies of those soothsaying women, with whom 
Italy, according to Dionysius, was overrun, and who car- 
ried on their trade not only during war, pestilence, famine, 
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earthquakes, and other grievous disasters, but amid all the oc- 
currences of everyday life.” 

These and such like prophecies then were at an early period 
committed to writing, and there were whole books of them in 
existence. Many passages give evidence of this fact; and it 
may suffice here to mention the “annosa volumina vatum” of 
Horace." By this expression, we must not understand the Si- 
bylline books, which were written in Greek, but the prophecies 
of the Italian seers. During the second Punic war, great pains 
were taken to collect these books together, for the purpose of 
consultation. ‘Two of them were found, composed by a certain 
Marcius, one of which foretold the disaster at Canne. Their 
purport is given by Livy and Macrobius in prose,” but with some- 
what of a poetical colouring; and this, together with a few 
seanty quotations of Festus, and a prophecy in poetic prose, 
foretelling the fall of Veii, constitutes all that remains to us 
of the prophetic poetry of the ancient Romans, those “ versus 
quos olim Fauni vatesque eanebant.” 

ILI. A class of old Roman poetry, which at first sight seems 
to be completely distinct, but on closer examination proves to 
have some points of resemblance with the one we have just been 
discussing, are the celebrated convivial lays, known to us only 
by name, which were sung to the flute by the guests in succes- 
sion at festive banquets ; it has been conjectured, at funeral re- 
pasts. Their main object consisted in lauding and extolling 
men of renown. This custom was of great antiquity: it was 
current many centuries before Cato. But in Cato’s own day it 
had ceased to prevail: nay, the ballads were no longer in ex- 
istence. Their loss is very much regretted by Cicero. It is 
well known that the great enquirer into, and founder of Roman 
history, has based upon these lays that hypothesis of larger, 
connected epopees, which he has defended with such tenacity, 
and which has given rise to such dispute. Nay, Niebuhr went 
still further: he considered the “ neenie#” as the source of these 
convivial lays, and actually believed that, without our being 

aware of it, such lays are now in our possession ; for he main- 
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tains that the inscriptions in verse on the oldest tombs in the 
vault of the Scipios, were nothing more than the whole of the 
nenia, or, at any rate, the commencement of one: This isa sub- 
ject quite open to argument, without any prospect of arriving at 
a conclusive result. We will only observe, that small as is the 
historical foundation for the hypothesis of these larger epopees, 
just as small is the evidence which history affords as to the use 
of nzniz for inscriptions on tombs. We can assuredly have no 
hesitation in admitting, that a certain degree of connection must 
have existed between the old convivial ballads and the old fune- 
ral lays, which had not as yet drivelled into the triviality of a 
later period: for both one and the other concurred in panegy- 
rising the man who formed the theme of the song. Neither can 
it be denied, that in some of the inscriptions on the tombs of the 
Seipios, there are traces of a rhythmic measure, however im- 
perfect. But the absence of all fragments will act as a hinder- 
ance to our arriving at any clear decided view of the subject.” 

IV. It yet remains for us to mention the rise of dramatic 
poetry. Aristotle says, in his enquiry as to the origin of poetry, 
(Poet. c. 4,) that two natural causes seem to have given birth 
to it,—imitation, and the pleasure which imitation affords: from 
these proceeded harmony and rhythm. The further develop- 
ment of them, and, through them, of poetry itself, he attributes 
to the adtocyedidopata (fortuita et subita dictio, oratio, Tae. 
Dial. 10; Cie. de Orat. 1. 33,) that is, the ready wit, the im- 
provised jest, the inspiration of the moment. There is no doubt 
that this holds for Greek poetry; though Aristotle perhaps 
ought not exactly to have said, that tragedy and comedy took 
their origin from these rude essays and impromptus, but rather 
from the combination of epic and iambic poetry (the Dithyramb 
and the Phallic songs.*) And the same theory may readily be 
applied to the poetry of the Romans. The origin of all poetry 
whatsoever is no technical process: it is the creation, not of 
highly cultivated poets, but of the people. 

As, in Greece, dramatic poetry is said to have been started 
at the vintage feasts, celebrated in honour of the God Dionysus, 
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so, in Italy, the Fescennine verses. The cultivation of vines, and 
agriculture, are the means by which the most indispensable 
necessaries of daily life are produced, and are, in themselves, a 
very considerable advance out of a rude state of nature towards 
the more normal conditions of civilized life. The Roman poets 
(Tibullus, Virgil, Horace) furnish us with very graphic de- 
scriptions of the simple character of these harvest festivals. 
The joy occasioned by a copious ingathering, disposes the 
husbandman for the merry glee, the dance, and jocund mirth. 
Amid all this, however, he does not forget to shew his grati- 
tude towards those gods who have bestowed these blessings 
upon him, and in token thereof, a sacrifice is offered up at the 
altar. For no one, so much as the husbandman, feels his de- 
pendance on a higher power. 

Horace traces back the Fescennine verses immediately to 
these harvest festivals. The most accurate account, however, 
of the rise of the dramatic poetry of the Romans is furnished 
us by Livy, in a passage which has given rise to a great deal of 
comment. The first impulse was given by politico-religious 
motives; the object being to free the city from a pestilence 
which was raging in the year 389, U. C. In order to appease 
the wrath of heaven, some Tuscan performers (ludiones) were 
brought from Etruria. These executed a religious dance, ac- 
companied simply by the flute, without any song, or pantomime 
of any description. This national dance had something pecu- 
liar about it, and was not without its beauties. According to 
Mueller’s view, it was brisk and impetuous, not solemn and 
measured ; if, at that early period, we cannot suppose it to have 
acquired the artificial refinement of the Greeks, with whom the 
rhythm was in perfect harmony with the movements of the dance.” 
As there are undeniable traces of the existence of Graeco-Etrus- 
ean tragedies, it has been conjectured that these performers, 
who were sent for from Etruria, might possibly have left out 
the dialogue, when they got to Rome, as it would there have 
been unintelligible ; especially as in the further development 
of these scenic games by Roman youths, words were actually 
added.”* For we are told that the youth of Rome were induced 
to give imitations of these performances, in which they intro- 
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‘duced jocose dialogues, with suitable mimetic gestures to in- 
crease the effect. 

These rude improvised verses bore the name of Fescennine, 
that is, gibing, bantering verses. For the origin of the name 
must not be derived, as the old grammarians state, from the 
Etrurian town, Fescennia, or Fescennium; but rather from the 
word fascinum.”” The most important feature which they pre- 
sented, was the colloquial language, which was introduced on 
all similar occasions, as in the triumphal processions, when the 
soldiers indulged in banterings of the same nature.” In agree- 
ment with the theory already mentioned, of the existence of a 
Greco-Etruscan tragedy, another celebrated scholar gives it as 
his opinion, that in the case of the Fescennine verses, we may 
go somewhat further than Livy, who tells us that the youth of 
Romewere the first to combine these bantering dialogues with the 
orchestic performances of the Etruscan histriones, and assumes 
that in Etruria, the Fescennina (like the Sicilian mimes) had 
already been brought upon the stage, and in some degree com- 
bined with dances.” Although there is not much which can be 
urged against this hypothesis, we are prevented from coming to 
any decision on the subject, for want of any definite evidence. 

But thé development did not stop with the Fescennine verses, 
for from them issued a new sort of poetry, more nearly akin to 
the drama, the Scenic Satura.® Practice gave readiness and 
ingenuity: native artists, called histrios from the Tuscan hister, 
took the matter in hand, and shaped the dialogues, which had 
formerly been the impromptu of the moment, into an artificial 
whole, adopting a more severe musical measure, arranging the 
singing to the accompaniment of the flute, and introducing 
suitable mimetic gestures. Thus arose the Sature, in which 
all the various phases of rural life were exhibited in confused 
succession, and in which dialogue, song, and dances, were all 
mixed up together. Whether the name is derived from the 
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omnigenous and mixed character of the performances, or from 
the great variety of fruits in the sacrificial platters, the offering 
up of which was accompanied, as in the old Fescennina, with 
jests and gibes, is a question which we do not venture to decide ; 
the latter, however, seems to us to be the most probable con- 
jecture of the two. 

Hitherto we have had under our notice three different steps 
in the history of the development of Roman dramatic poetry. 
1. The religious dance of the Etruscan performers, without 
song or mimetic gestures, but to the simple accompaniment of 
the flute. 2, Fescennine verses, shapeless and uncouth, alter- 
nate improvisations with suitable gestures. 3. The Satura, 
performed by trained histrios, and brought on to the stage with 
definite musical time and measure, a flute accompaniment, and 
a pantomime. To these was added a fourth step; the artistic 
drama, modelled on that of Greece, with a connected subject, 
and a separation of the music from the songs and gesticulations. 
For this further development, art is indebted to Livius Andro- 
nicus, who was half a Greek. It seems that Livius, who was 
not only the author, but the performer of his pieces, finding 
that when encored he frequently sang himself hoarse, obtained 
permission to place near the flute-player a boy, whose duty it 
was to sing, and by this alleviation, he was able to pay so much 
the greater attention to the mimetic part of the performance. 
The acting of the histrios was from henceforth accompanied by 
singers, and they had only to keep up the colloquy (diverbdia.) 
The progress of the Satura to the Fabula thus consisted,—1. 
In the separation of the singing from the mimetic acting, which 
had hitherto been united in one and the same person; a change 
by which both became susceptible of further improvement. 2. 
In the adoption of a plot ; that is, the theme which ran through 
the whole piece was one, there was one definite subject, one and 
the same plan throughout, the disconnected parts being com- 
bined into one distinct whole. Here, as everywhere, it was 
through unity that the artistic form came into being. 

These important changes were brought about by the influ- 
ences of Grecian tastes. How great the effects of this influence 
had been generally on the populations of Italy since the remotest 
periods, is made every day more and more manifest by modern 
investigations, especially as regards the culture of the Etruscans. 
Long before the time of Servius, the Romans had adopted Greek 
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weights and measures, and this is yet a further reason for sup- 
posing (if on different grounds the conclusion of a great scholar 
be correct, ) that the Romans must, from the earliest times, have 
been able to understand, read, and write Greek characters.* 
As there can be no doubt that this influence operated on the 
legislature, if not of Servius, yet of the Decemviri, thereby giv- 
ing a tone to the entire civilization of the people; so here in the 
poetry of the Romans, we find it engaged in pioneering the 
way which Roman poets were henceforth to tread. We pass 
over, then, all details as to the manner in which the Roman 
youth, dissatisfied with the seriousness of the Greek models, 
adopted the Osean Atellanz, thus going back, in some measure, 
to the old boisterous Satura; we do not pause to consider the 
few remaining traces of Roman national poetry of other kinds, 
in which we can recognise the lays of love or marriage, the 
songs of the rustic, the mariner, or the soldier ; we turn at once 
to the father of Roman poetry, the Livius Andronicus already 
mentioned, and we will briefly endeavour to determine the in- 
fluence which he exercised, and the importance of the position 
which he holds. 

All that we know of the life of Livius Andronicus, is confined 
to a few dates, which have themselves frequently met with erro- 
neous explanations, and furnished matter for great controversy. 
His very name has given rise to conflicting opinions. Andro- 
nicus was his Greek name, and he was called Livius after his 
patronus at Rome, whose freedman he was. Of his prenomen 
we know nothing. His home (whether his birth-place as well, 
is uncertain,) was the highly polished city of Tarentum. On 
its destruction by the Romans in the year 482, U.C., he came 
as a young man to Rome. Who were his parents, what was 
his occupation at Tarentum, are points on which no informa- 
tion has reached us. Some persons make out his grandfather 
to have been the tragic actor Andronicus, who gave lessons to 
Demosthenes in gesticulation: but this conjecture rests solely 
on the identity of name. One might suppose that he was in 
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some way connected with the celebrated theatre of the city in 
which he resided ; possibly he might already have been upon the 
stage in a chorus of boys; at any rate we should, on this hypo- 
thesis, have less difficulty in understanding how he came to 
introduce the drama at Rome. A regular actor indeed he could 
scarcely have been, on account of his youth. 

Andronicus, then, being made a prisoner of war, became at 
Rome the slave of a certain Livius; this we may gather from his 
name, which, according to custom, he took as a freedman from 
his master. Hieronymus says that this Livius was the Salina- 
tor—a statement which has been generally received.* It does 
not, however, appear to us to agree with the dates. M. Livius 
Salinator was first made consul in the year 535, U.C., along 
with Amilius Paulus. Supposing that this office was conferred 
upon him at the age of 43, as by law required, he must have 
been born in the year 492 U.C. He was made consul a second 
time in the year 547, along with C. Claudius Nero, and, finally, 
censor in the year 550. Now, if Andronicus came to Rome 
on the destruction of Tarentum in the year 482, it is clear, 
from these dates, that he could not have become forthwith the 
slave of Salinator, who, at that period, was probably not so 
much as born, or, at any rate, was quite a child. Possibly it 
was the father of Salinator, M. Livius, into whose service 
Andronicus entered ; or else we must suppose that he came to 
live with Salinator at a more advanced age, after he had already 
served several other masters.™ 

Andronicus gave lessons at Rome in his mother-tongue—the 
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taste for Greek literature having already begun to spread. A 
regular school, however, or a system of lectures like those 
which were in vogue at a later period, must not here be thought 
of.* That he taught the children of Salinator, if not altogether 
impossible, is rendered highly improbable by what has been 
adduced above. Rather may we suppose that he gave lessons 
to the children of M. Livius, of whom Salinator was one. His 
emancipation must have taken place before the year 514, in 
which, according to the united testimony of Cicero and Gellius, 
his first drama was performed. There can be no question that 
erroneous views prevailed among the ancients themselves as to 
the time when he came to Rome, and when he acted his first 
piece. One of those who propagated them was the poet, L. 
Attius; but Cicero, resting on some more ancient and trust- 
worthy sources, and taking into consideration the known history 
of the poets Ennius, Plautus, and Nevius, has confuted Attius. 
His chief error consisted in taking the occupation of Tarentum 
to be that effected by Q. Fabius Maximus in the year 545, and 
not the earlier one, which took place under L. Papirius Cursor, 
in the year 482 (Varro). For, that Andronicus was made 
prisoner at AN occupation of Tarentum, and carried to Rome, 
is a point which Cicero does not dispute, and to which we must 
therefore adhere. It was by the introduction of the Greek 
drama at Rome, an event which constituted an epoch in history, 
that Livius was most known, and most celebrated in later 
times.” 

As regards other events in the life of Livius Andronicus, one 
single date is all that has reached us. It seems that, when 
Hasdrubal, in the second Punic War, was approaching Italy in 
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order to join his brother Hannibal, a terrible panic spread itself 
at Rome, and countless prodigies were supposed to indicate 
coming disasters. Among other steps which were taken to 
avert the wrath of Heaven, Livius Andronicus was desired by 
the Pontifices to compose an ode in honour of Juno Regina, 
that goddess of the town of Veii whom Camillus had once 
carried off, and brought to Rome. Thrice nine virgins, in 
long robes, went in procession from the Carmentalian gate to 
the Forum, singing the above-mentioned ode, partly in the forum 
accompanied by a kind of rope-dance, partly during the pro- 
cession itself. This took place at the commencement of the 
consulship of C. Claudius Nero and M. Livius—(U. C. 547, 
Varro.) As a reward, the state presented Andronicus with a 
residence in the temple of Minerva, on the Aventine Hill,—an 
honour which was so much the more valuable from its great 
rarity. 

Livius’s labours as an author were chiefly dedicated to the 
composition of dramas, the plots of which he borrowed, for the 
most part, from Greek mythology, and from the Trojan legends 
in particular. The instruction which he gave in the Greek 
language called his attention, however, to other departments of 
literature as well; and it was probably this cause which gave 
rise to the Odyssey, that genealogical record of so many legends 
respecting the Trojan heroes. It is to this work that Livius 
owes his reputation, as the founder of epic poetry also among 
the Romans; and we may perhaps be allowed to say a few 
words, by way of estimating his merits in this respect,—the 
rather as sufficient has already been said to establish his claims 
as the founder of dramatic poetry. 

Of his translation of the Odyssey, some verses out of almost 
all the books have come down to us; and these, coupled with 
the statements of other authors, enable us to form a judgment 
on its worth. If we bear in mind, that Livius was no great 
poetical genius, and that, as the founder of Roman poetry gene- 
rally, he must have had to struggle against difficulties of every 
description, as regards language and other matters, we cannot 
in justice demand from him, or expect to find in him, that 
degree of perfection which we meet with in the more accom- 








%8 Liv. xxvil. 37; Festus, p. 333, ed. Miiller ; Ascon. in Cic. Pison. § 53, p. 13, 
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plished poets of the blooming days of literature. More probable 
is it, that this work was impressed with the character of the 
age in which it was written; an age which later centuries, 
adorned with the polish of Greek literature, looked down upon 
as rude and uncouth. Cicero compares the translation of the 
Odyssey with a work of that man to whom were attributed the 
first germs of plastic art in Greece—of Daedalus, who lived 400 
years before the commencement of the Olympiads. The Roman 
mind, when once stimulated by a taste for the arts and sciences 
of Hellas, took such rapid development, bore such noble blos- 
soms, in a Nevius, an Ennius, a Pacuvius, and a Plautus, that 
Livius Andronicus very soon met with the doom of oblivion— 
a doom which is perpetually awarded by that craving for novelty 
implanted in human nature, and which even Cato suffered in 
the time of Cicero; nay, which Cicero himself did not escape 
in the blasé age of Seneca and Pliny! So that, while Cicero 
compares the “ Punic War” of Nevius to a work of Myron of 
Eleuthere, an artist who flourished in the very palmiest days of 
Hellenic culture, while Pompey the Great, in his second con- 
sulate, in the year 699 (Varro), gave a representation of the 
“ Trojan- Horse” of Nevius, in his splendid games, while 
Horace was able to say, 


Nevius in manibus non est, et mentibus heret 
Peene recens ? 


that same Cicero says that the dramas of Livius were no longer 
worthy of perusal ; and that same Horace writes,— 

Non equidem insector delendaque carmina Livi 

Esse reor, memini que plagosum mihi parvo 

Orbilium dictare ; sed emendata videri 

Pulchraque, et exactis minimum distantia miror. 


And, lastly, Quintilian, that sound connoisseur in Roman 
literature, gives it as his firm conviction, that, if the Romans 
had contented themselves with mere imitation, and not exer- 
cised the energies of original talent, they would never in poetry 
have got beyond those old and rude attempts of a Livius 
Andronicus.” On the whole, Livius was not a good translator ; 
at one time he keeps close to the original, at another he gives 


3° Varro, De Ling. Lat. v1. 3; Cie. | v1.1; Horat. Epist. 11.1, 58, 69 ; Quin- 
Brut. 17, § 68; 67,19, $71; Ad Fam. | til. Inst. Orat. x. 2, 7. 
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himself larger license. We could not, however, have hoped to 
find in his version all that harmony of tone which is so peculiar 
to the original. This was at once rendered impossible by the 
metrical unwieldiness and poverty of the Latin tongue.” 

We have hitherto designedly abstained from saying anything 
as to the form peculiar to all old Roman poetry before the time 
of Ennius. It remains, therefore, in conclusion, to touch upon 
this peculiarity. 

The technical expression for the old Roman verses is, “‘ Versus 
Saturnii,” “‘ Numerus Saturnius.” ‘The ancients (Varro, Festus, 
Macrobius,) derived Saturnus a satu, a sationibus ; Cicero con- 
nects it with the word satur.* The original stem-word there- 
fore is, without doubt, sero, sevi, satum, connected with the 
Zolic céw—cdtrw, whence also cdtupo<.*? An analogy in the 
formation of the word is given us by Volturnus, Juno Manturna, 
Lympha Juturna, Lacturnus, and the adjectives, diurnus, noc- 
turnus, &c. We cannot withhold our assent from this etymo- 
logy a satu, without being led, as a natural consequence, to 
derive Janus from Janua, which is evidently false.** At any rate, 
no one now dreams, like Scaliger, of a derivation from the 
Hebrew, so that Saturnus should mean absconditus, with re- 
ference to his flight, and concealment in Latium, as related by 
the poets. 

As regards the meaning of the expression “ Versus Saturnius,” 
we are not able to gather much from the etymology. If there 
is anything which can furnish us with an explanation of the 
matter, it is the myth of the god. 

Numberless as were the counterparts which the religion 





© Scaliger, ad Festum, p. 521, Ed. | neque minus tribuendum censeo, quam 
Lindem. ; Id. p.724; G. Hermann, Elem. | innumeris aliis ab iisdem etymologis ad 
Doctr. Metr. p. 620, sqq. fortuitam quandam syllabarum et signi- 
Varro, de Ling. Lat. v.10; Festus, | ficationis similitudinem excogitatis ; at- 
p- 186, 325, Miiller; Macrob. Saturn. 1.| que eos ipsos, qui hance etymologiam 
10 ; Cie. De Nat. Deor. 11. 25, § 64. rident, non pudet Janum a Janué deri- 
“2 Paldamus, Ueber Ursprung und | vare. Equidem in his et tot aliis verum 
Begriff der Satire, Greifswald 1834, p. | me nescire segre quidem fero, sed fateor. 
12; Hartung, Relig. der Romer, 1. p.| Neque movet Consivee cognomen Opi 
66; n. p. 122. | datum, quo omnia de Saturni nomine 
* Walz, De Religione Roman. Anti- | dubia solvi putat Hartung, de Relig. 
quiss., p. 13; Obs. 42.—“ Quod vero’ Rom. 11. 130; nam Saturni et Opis 
Varro, |. 1. 5, 64; Festus, s. v. Saturnus |. nomina multo antiquiora sunt, quam 
et alii nomen Saturni a satu vel a satio- | hoc cognomen.” 
nibus derivant, ei etymologise neque plus | 
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of Rome possessed in that of Greece, this was pre-eminently 
the case with Saturnus. Though a god who belonged peculiarly 
to the Latins, he was at an early period confounded with the 
Greek Kpévoc, and was connected by etymologies and genealogies 
with the Cretan theology.“* Livius Andronicus, in his transla- 
tion of the Odyssey, calls Zeus Saturni filius, and Hera Saturni 
filia. The Greek myth, detailed in Hesiod, and as it is found 
with no very material change in Apollodorus, is well known. 
Kpévoc, the progeny of Uranus and Gea, the second Ruler of the 
Universe, the Inscrutable, the Terrible, devoured his children, 
in consequence of a prophecy which told him that his own son 
would one day rob him of his regal power. His spouse Rhea, 
however, chagrined at this, concealed her youngest child, Zeus, 
by the advice of her parents, in the island of Crete, and gave 
Kronos to devour, in lieu of his child, a stone wrapped up in 
swaddling clothes. When Zeus grew up, he succeeded, by ruse 
and force, in chaining Kronos, and hurling him, along with the 
vanquished Titans, into the dreadful depths of:Tartarus. 

This myth of Zeus and Kronos, with all the incidental fea- 
tures, has been transferred by the Roman poets, with more or 
less modifications, to Saturnus and Jupiter, There is, however, 
one portion of it which has taken with them a different and 
peculiar form, probably because it was based on an Italian 
tradition, and this is, the fate of Saturnus after his expulsion by 
his son Jupiter. For, while the Greeks gave but scanty allusions 
to this part of the story, in which they are closely followed by 
Ovid; Virgil, on the other hand, has adhered to the Italian 
legend.* According to this, Saturnus, when driven from 
Olympus, and robbed of his lordship over the universe, fled 
from the attacks of Jupiter to Italy, where dwelt the Fauns and 
Nymphs, a rude and uncultivated race. On them he bestowed 
the blessings of civilization, teaching them agriculture in lieu 
of the chase, and giving them laws, safely concealed all the 
time from Jupiter, from which circumstance the country ac- 
quired the name of Latium. In his reign was the Golden Age ; 
he ruled his people with gentleness and peace, till schemes of 
war, and the lust of gain, brought on less prosperous times, 

This legend also, however, is not without its variations—of 





“ Creuzer, Symbol. und Mythol. 11. “© Virg. Aineid, vir. 314; Ovid, 
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which two are more particularly to be observed. For, while 
Virgil has so far adhered to the Greek myth as to make Saturn 
throughout a god who has been driven from Olympus, the ac- 
count given by others, who go more rationalistically to work, 
represent Saturn as a mere man, and King of Crete. The 
source of this anthropomorphistic view is to be found in Euhe- 
merus, who, in his sacred history, was the first to set up a theory 
in opposition to the popular belief, as regards the entire system 
of the gods of Hellas, and to look upon Zeus as an ancient king 
of Crete.“ Lactantius has preserved on record the main fea- 
tures of this theory, taken from the translation by Ennius.* 
The authors by whom it is adopted fill up the myth as follows: 
In Italy there reigned a king, Janus. This king received 
Saturnus with hospitality, and having learnt from his guest a 
more civilized mode of life, he gave him a half of his kingdom. 
They reigned in peace together ; and when Saturn of a sudden 
disappeared from the earth, Janus paid him divine honours, 
instituted to hint an altar and a solemn festival, the Saturnalia, 
and called the country which had been subject to him Satur- 
nia.** 

This story, which is related by Roman authors of consider- 
able antiquity, found especial favour with the fathers, who made 
use of it in their apologetic writings.” But this, as well as the 
other account already mentioned, agree in stating that Satur- 
nus weaned men away from their wild life, from their ardour 
for the chase, and their fierce lust for blood ; that he introdueed 
the tillage of land and of vines, the manufacture and use of 
various tools and utensils, the coinage of money, and the art of 
writing ; in a word, that he was the founder of civilization. 
Hence, in the Saturnalia, he was worshipped as the “ vite me- 
lioris auctor.” At the bottom of all this lies the deep truth, 
that the tilling of the ground is the test of a higher state of 
cultivation, than the craft of the hunter, or the tending of kine. 
Saturnus was emphatically the god of the earth, the god of the 
country: as he was the inventor, so was he also the defender 
and preserver of everything connected with the cultivation of 
field or garden. Hence he was represented with a sickle, a 





“© Gerlach, Historische Studien, 1. p. 4 Niebuhr, Rom, Hist. 1. 89; Klau- 

137. sen, 4neas und die Penaten, 1. p. 231. 
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crooked garden or vine knife; hence was his statue hollow, 
and filled with oil, a produce of the fertile Latium and Campa- 
nia, copious in quantity, and excellent in quality ; hence was 
his spouse named Ops, i.e. Well-being, and surnamed Consiva. 
We have dwelt at some length on the myth of the god Satur- 
nus, because it is from it that we would deduce some of the 
characteristics which belong to the versus Saturnius. The 
first and most important feature is, without doubt, that of anti- 
quity. The reign of Saturnus is of the earliest and most pri- 
mitive date. The golden age begins immediately after the 
world and the human race have been created out of chaos. 
The memorial of it, which was celebrated at Rome, was that 
of a good old time, which extended far beyond the reach of all 
human tradition. The subjects of Saturnus are the Aborigines, 
the primeval race, who were also called the “ prisci,” “ casci,” 
and, after their king himself, “ Saturnii.” There can be no 
doubt that this notion of age and antiquity tallies with the 
meaning of the Greek Kpdvoc, xpovexdg. Nay, it is possible, that 
the adjective Saturnius has been formed, by learned grammari- 
ans, just in the same way and with the same collateral mean- 
ings, from Saturnus, as xpovmd<¢ from Kodvoc. Kodvoc, we know, 
has acquired, from the idea of antiquity, the more limited ac- 
ceptation of a good and simple old time ; xpovxi¢ means “ old- 
fashioned,” “silly.” The same contemptuous meaning was 
added on by the Latins to the words Faunus and Faunius ; 
and in Greek, &yi;0<, from the old Attic king Ogyges, means 
“ primeval.” 

Another characteristic to be observed is, that the Versus Sa- 
turnius is the growth of ancient Italy. Italy is its home: it 
was not imported from a foreign country, from Greece. Satur- 
nus is emphatically an Italian god, and the Fauns, who make 
use of this verse, are Latin deities." Saturnus was king of the 
Aborigines, the earliest inhabitants of Latium; he was suc- 





5° Among other passages on xgevxds, 
comp. Aristoph. Vesp. 1480, a passage 
which strongly resembles that of Ennius; 
for Thespis, the so-called inventor of 
Tragedy, is spoken of with just the same 
contumely that Neevius is by Ennius. 
The expression Fauni is used in ex- 
actly the same way by Lucilius, (lib. 


xx. 1, p. 46, Gerl.) and by a Jurist in | 
Gellius, xv1. 10, § 7. That the notion | 





of antiquity was connected with Satur- 
nus, is evident from a passage in Mari- 
us Victorinus, 1. 5, p. 28, Gaisford.— 
“ Sorix aut Saurix avis tributa Saturno 
ab auguribus, quia tarditati et vetustati 
et senectuti convenit: nam in veteranis 
maxime versatur locis,” ete. On syy- 
yes, see Weissenborn, in the Zeitéchr. 
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ceeded, says the legend, up till the time of the Trojan colony, by 
three kings, Picus, Faunus, and Latinus, from son to son ; and 
when these were withdrawn from earth, they were exalted into 
gods, and worshipped as Indigetes.” 

Finally, the Saturnian verse is rude and uncouth. We must 
not suppose that Saturnus, the founder of civilization, was also 
the inventor of the verse: the true view of the case is, that 
this verse was in use among the rude race whom Saturnus was 
the first to initiate into a higher state of culture. Springing 
as it did from such a race, in Saturnian, that is, in right an- 


cient days, the verse could not but possess the peculiar features. 


of its founder. Hence the low estimation in which it was held 
after the time of Ennius. 

To the Augustan age, the early poets seemed to be “ arte 
rudes.” The verse used of old, before the introduction of Greek 
measures, met with the epithets “ incomptus, incompositus, 
asperrimus, horridus.” We can readily understand such a judg- 
ment after the Romans had acquired the use of that most 
beautiful of all verses, the Hexameter, combining, as it does, 
so much motion and repose, so much force and softness, so 
much dismemberment and unity, so much freedom and sym- 
metry! ‘The Saturnian verse, as an epic verse, possessed far 
too few of those qualities which an Epos may justly demand ; 
it is far too bald and unadorned not to have almost degraded the 
creations of poetry into very unpoetic prose. In the form used 
by Livius and Nevius, it is indeed sufficiently lofty to contain 
a certain degree of fulness, both of word and thought; but it 
is not animated enough to express that perpetual movement 
which is the essence of the epos. It does not admit of sufficient 
change to enable it to relieve the monotony of constant repeti- 
tion, by assuming, on fitting occasions, a different tone and 
colour. That we believe to be beyond the reach of doubt, how- 
ever little opinions may agree on other matters connected with 
the metrical composition of the verse. The spirit of the early 
Roman people made itself felt, even in the rythmic forms of 
poetry. In the state and in the individual, in religion and in 
art, it is everywhere one and the same, as in the commencement 
of this essay we have endeavoured to point out. 





2 Virg. 4in. vii. 47 ; Niebuhr, 1.1 | ed by Virg. An. vii. 315. Horace also 
Note 48. alludes to it. 
5° This uncouthness is well pourtray- 
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XIV. 
GRIMMW’S HISTORY OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


GESCHICHTE DER DeEuTSCHEN SPRACHE, von Jacob Grimm. 
Leipzig. 1848. (London: Williams & Norgate.) 





A NEw work of Jacob Grimm will no doubt attract the 
attention wherever an interest is taken in the important philo- 
logical researches referring to the great stock of the Teutonic 
tongues. Grimm’s name and works have for a long time been 
familiar to the student of this branch of philology, in the Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms, and in England, as well as in Germany 
itself; and within the last years, the effects of the great labours 
of this renowned author have become more and more distinct ; 
we mean the intimate connection in which not only the different 
dialects of the one great stock, but also the early history of the 
numerous Teutonic nations, their primitive religion and laws, 
ought to be studied. Almost daily we now meet with instances 
produced by this great improvement in historico-philological 
criticism ; and England, too, may boast of similar works scarcely 
inferior to those of the father of German philology. 

The History of the German Language, however, is, as it has 
always been the case with Grimm’s great productions, of an 
universal importance ; and as the most important questions, not 
exclusively in reference to the Germanic tongues, are treated 
in it, but also their relation to all the other languages which 
are or have been spoken in any European country, we think a 
short article upon such a work ought to find a place in a philo- 
logical periodical like this, although it may be dedicated more 
particularly to classical pursuits. 

It is certainly not an easy task to give merely a superficial 
idea of a book like that which is now before us. Vast masses 
of grammatical and lexicographical examples are interspersed 
with the rules which they are to prove, and with the historical 
exposition of the early position in which those men were, who 
handled these rules. In fact, the two volumes contain plenty 
of material, and the most varied subjects for a great number of 
books, as it is scarcely possible that a grammarian who writes 
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upon any of these languages can pass over silently the doctrines 
and hypothetical proposals which are developed in them. The 
historian of the great migration of nations must likewise inti- 
mately know the facts, many of which, at least, are here pro- 
posed for the first time. It is quite natural, and Dr. Grimm 
himself is prepared for it, that severe criticism will come forth 
against various points of conjecture, the great boldness of which 
strikes the reader during the first perusal. The attack may be 
considered an easy one by many opponents; but there always 
remains the difficulty of substituting something better and safer 
in the place of the lofty and ingenious suppositions which are 
expounded by the author. We are quite convinced, that there 
is not a single reader, even the most partial, who will agree 
with all the questions and facts ;—every one thinks that he 
has found out an error, and feels anxious to supply the want 
from his own better knowledge. But the minutest critic will 
not forget that he has to deal with one of the greatest masters 
of our age, whose authority has been fixed now for at least twenty 
years. Here is not the place to harp at or to quarrel with 
words and opinions—the most profound examination only must 
be faithfully applied to them. If, in this way, the hidden truth 
is at length discovered, we are sure the amiable author will be 
the first to drop his opinion, and to come over to the adversary’s 
side. A certain weakness of the book, if we may use this ex- 
pression, arises for the English reader especially, from Grimm’s 
manner of publishing his books. He prepares his manuscript 
while the first sheets are already in the press; and so it hap- 
pens frequently, that a question, a rule, or a date, which has 
been treated of and finally settled, is taken up on another oc- 
easion, where the allusion to or the use of it cannot be avoided, 
in a totally different view, corrected and entirely altered. 
Many persons are offended by this want of outward unity—a 
bold antagonist may even derive from it an excellent advantage 
to carry on his attacks; but Dr. Grimm never omits to confess 
openly his conversion ; and it is at least our impression, that 
every one who has learnt to feel with the author, and to follow 
attentively his reasonings, is rather fond of being the constant 
witness of the very history of the book, and of seeing the au- 
thor’s mind working with his immense materials uninterrupt- 
edly. A certain practice is therefore necessary for reading 
Grimm’s works, much more for making an efficient use of them ; 
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the greatest, unquestionably, to criticise them, an ability which 
we frankly confess not to be our own. The only thing we can 
do is, to give some more or less detailed outlines of the book, 
and to mention, at the same time, the striking parts of it, and 
those which seem to be most open to controversy. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention to those who have read 
Grimm’s elaborate work on German mythology, that we meet 
in his new book with the same wonderful mixture of the mi- 
nutest etymological disquisitions, and the highest poetical 
insight into those obscure ages, when the Teutonic tribes started 
from their birth-place in High Asia, to carry their aboriginal 
virtues, their gods, institutions, and language with them to the 
far West. The history of the German language exhibits the 
same combinations in a far higher degree. From the most 
secret corner, where a grammatical treasure is supposed to be 
hidden, our mind is conducted to countries and ages, of which 
no Greek author could ever acquire a distinct view; a name, a 
word, an inflection, lead to a supposition by which a faint light 
is thrown into the vast darkness. Nay, even the present poli- 
tical condition of certain nations in Europe, is not unfrequently 
hinted at, and explained by the constant growth of the lan- 
guages; the divination of the prophet tells us what may likely 
become of a people and its language some centuries hence. 

Jacob Grimm published his book as Member of the National 
Assembly at Frankfort; he had exchanged the study for the 
committee, and his linguistic researches for the debate upon 
constitutional principles. The dark presentiment of an ap- 
proaching storm, the bitter complaint of the author, that he 
was working towards his noble aim quite alone, without any 
assistance from his friends, from his nation ;' all these feelings 
which oppressed his mind, were cut short by the serious events 
of last year, which shook Europe to its foundations. Under 
such circumstances, the author rested from his literary labours, 
and went to Frankfort ; from that place he sent out his book 
among the public. How could this book be untouched by the 
spirit of the day, which, like the wind, went higher than ever 
before? Nevertheless the Germans will scarcely find the time 
at present to search those valuable treasures which are pointed 
out by their great countryman; but all their friends will wish 


1 See the Dedication to Gervinus. 
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sincerely, that they may succeed very soon in settling those im- 
portant questions by which their country is distracted in these 
days, and that they may return with new pleasure to their 
homely studies, from which so much noble knowledge has al- 
ready been imparted not only to the kindred nations, but to the 
world. May the faithful Jacob Grimm, who could not stand 
away from his fatherland in the hour of danger, conquer in the 
leisure of peace all discouraging impressions, and proceed with 
his labour, supported by the full acknowledgment of all his 
friends at home and abroad. 

But it is time to have a look at the contents of the book it- 
self. It opens with eight chapters, which serve as an intro- 
duction, and are of a more general interest, although, as we have 
said before of Grimm’s manner, we have frequently to fix our 
full attention upon a single word, its root, derivations, and re- 
lations. The work begins with a most poetical view of the 
different ages of mankind. The religious traditions of a multi- 
tude of nations relate unanimously of a golden, silver, brass, and 
iron age. Excavations in many parts of our earth have brought 
to light mighty stone graves, with giant bones and stone wea- 
pons; a second generation burnt their dead, together with 
gold and brass decorations; the third deposited them in hills, 
and knew the use of iron and of letters. “ But a testimonial 
for the existence of the nations, far better than bones, arms, and 
graves, are their languages,’"—(p. 5.) In the following pages, 
the plan of the author apparently is to carry his poetical analogy 
between ethnographical and linguistical ages still further on. 
The critic may find there sometimes an opportunity for censur- 
ing such views, but Grimm himself owns now and then, that it is 
not his intention that the metals, the different successive races, 
and certain striking remarks upon the languages, should square 
in every point,—(note to p. 6.) His different essays upon the 
names of the four principal metals throughout all the languages 
of Europe,—upon pastoral life, and the words for the various 
species of cattle,—upon the terms for hunting, (especially hawk- 
ing, as a primitive sport amongst almost all Indo-Germanic 
nations, ) and agriculture,—all unite finally into the one conclu- 
sion, that by means of inquiring into the language for these 
simple subjects, many ideas may be caught concerning the 
early condition of a people, its advance in civilization, and its 
relation, and inferiority or superiority, to the neighbouring na- 
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tions. A few examples must necessarily suffice, when we ven- 
ture to give a sketch of the following closely connected treatises. 
The terms for brass and gold show a decided affinity in Latin, 
Lithuanian, and the Celtic dialects. Aes is aurum, ausum, with 
the Sabines; but although among the Teutonic nations the 
mixture of certain simple metals still keeps the same name ; 
Goth. ais ; Old Norse, eir ; Eng. ore ; the word gold, which goes 
through the Slavonic and Germanic tongues, exhibits a con- 
siderable digression from the classical and other languages ; 
and the iron of all Germanic nations shows a close connection 
with the old term for brass. The most steady, though other- 
wise in a state of change, seems to be the expression for the 
other precious metal, the silver,—(p. 11-14.) 

We proceed to the linguistic testimonies of the first stage of 
civilization, the pastoral life. The herdsman is a hunter and a 
warrior at the same time: to feed and to protect his family 
and his cattle, he is obliged to carry on war against the wild 
animals of the forest and the desert, as well as against robbers and 
enemies of his tribe. It is impossible, in this short review, to 
glance over the long etymological files of nouns for the various 
kinds of tame animals; we must be content with a short extract 
of those for the collective noun, the cattle itself. The Goths 
said faihu, which is the Old-High-German jihu, the Anglo-Saxon 
feoh, (the English fee at present only agreeing with Latin pecu- 
nia,) all of them being of the same root with nid, nowy, and 
Latin pecus. The generic name of the wild beast developes the 
same affinity: Goth. dius; Anglo-Sax. deor ; Engl. deer ; Germ. 
thier ; Greek dip, (Aeolic gyp); Latin fera, &e. Likewise the 
verbs, which signify the tending of the cattle, differ only very 
slightly from each other. A remarkable coincidence, however, 
is not to be omitted,—that of the Goth. vinja and the Old- 
High-Ger. winén, pastus and pascere with the Latin venari and 
venatio. Even in modern German the verb weiden signifies to feed 
the cattle and to eviscerate the killed game ; in the Middle High 
Ger. beizen signifies to make the cattle feed and to hunt, (p. 29.) 
These words clearly show the situation of men, who united in- 
separably the life of the herdsman and huntsman. And more 
generally speaking, the intimate etymological relation of all 
the names for horse, cow, sheep, goat, swine, &c. more or less 
through all European tongues, are loud witnesses to their com- 
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mon origin, and to the fact, that all these nations started on 
their career as nomades. 

But a nation destined to perform a part in the great drama 
of history, soon leaves this condition of playful and restless 
childhood: it settles and fixes its abode by learning to till the 
ground, and to gather the fruits of the great mother Earth, 
(p. 53.) This transition, therefore, is the period of the most 
decided development in the character of a people. The Ger- 
manic tribes, on entering Europe with their carts and their 
cattle, found the South and the West oceupied by the Romans 
and the Celtic nations, which had for centuries enjoyed an agri- 
cultural life and the benefits of a fixed polity; the Slavonic 
tribes, which left their Asiatic home probably together with 
the Teutons, and which followed them step by step, remained 
for a long time addicted to their old nomadic habits, whilst 
their predecessors had settled in the wide plains on mighty 
streams, and on the mountains of the conquered countries. 
Grimm here again offers a rich collection of words, referring to 
the labours and instruments of agriculture, which, in the diffe- 
rent languages, sometimes converge, sometimes diverge, and 
from which occasionally an important conclusion may be drawn 
concerning the relation between two distinct nations. So the 
roots of arare, aratrum, ager, go through the Greek, Latin, 
Celtic, Germanic, and Slavonic tongues; but the verb begins 
soon to lose its power among the German nations, who are 
obliged to borrow several other terms from those who became 
their teachers in the new art. But we also meet with discre- 
pancies, which are not so easily accounted for; the word plough, 
for instance, is decidedly un-Germanic. The Anglo-Saxons 
called this instrument always sulk, which coincides with the 
Latin sulcus, the product of the plough. But the Germans of 
the continent received the new word in a strange manner from 
those who followed their steps, from the Slavonians. In a short 
time the word plough spread over the whole of Germany, over 
Scandinavia and England, (p. 56.) That the most useful instru- 
ment itself is much older than all the different terms for it, is 
proved sufficiently among all nations by numberless appella- 
tions for the plough, which hint pretty clearly at the fact, that 
the same hands which used it for turning up the earth, were 
more properly accustomed to manage the bow or to hold the 
shepherd’s crook. Like a ship, the plough is frequently com- 
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pared to an animal with head and tail. Who has not heard 
the peasant speak of the ploughneck and the ploughtail? In 
the early Sanscrit, the name of the wolf, vrka, has something 
to do with that of the plough, which turns up the earth vora- 
ciously. And from certain images in early German poetry, one 
may be inclined to think, that by that symbol a goat, and espe- 
cially a sow, is meant, which digs up with its nose the loose 
ground. Even Varro compared, contrary to the laws of quan- 
tity, vmer with vdémere ; and Plutarch derived Svc, Svn, Swe, 
from $;. An Englishman also may hear in the country the 
plough called the pig’s nose, (p. 57, 58.) 

How much the expressions for the different kinds of grain 
are akin to each other, may be understood from the follow- 
ing short proportion, (p. 65): 


Goth. _ baris Goth. bairan 

Greek — xpx6y7 A.-S. beran \ : Latin ferre. 
A.-Sax. bere }: Lat. far:: Engl. to bear 

Eng. barley 

Old Nor. barr 


The original source is here not flowing so abundantly as in 
the etymology of the nomadic stage, although the aritra of the 
Rigveda, which signifies ship and oar, falls undoubtedly toge- 
ther with Gocpov, aratrum. But Greeks and Romans agree 
frequently with Germans and Slavonians, which is a decisive 
proof of the early contact into which those nations came with 
each other.’ 

The essay upon annual festivals and the names of the months, 
appears to be of more than usual interest, because there are 
questions moved in it, which touch many more sciences than 
mere German grammar, Agricultural tribes alone finally settle 
their religious rites and the divisions of the year on a firm basis. 
The Nomade knew the heavens with their stars, he perceived 
the direction of the winds, and felt the effects of frost and heat ; 
but the rules which he deduced from these appearances, must 
have been as fluctuating as his homeless and unsteady life. The 
husbandman, on the contrary, is aware of the periods when his 


2 P. 70, an idea of Niebuhr’s His- | same in Greek and in Latin, and that 
tory of Rome, 1. 82, (ed. Camb. 1831,) is | for war and hunting, the Romans al- 
refuted, that words which refer to agri- | ways used terms of their own. 
culture and a more quiet life are the 
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various labours begin, or when resting from his work the great 
festivals arrive. 

In the oldest times, we everywhere find only three divisions 
of the year. Like the Indians, the Greeks had only their %ap, 
Bépoc, yeyudv; but in Homer, Odyss. x1. 192, énwpy is already. 
added to this tripartite division, and placed between summer 
and winter. Tacitus, Germ. 26, says of the Germans of his 
time: ‘“ hiems et ver et estas intellectum et vocabula habent, 
auctumni perinde nomen ac bona ignorantur.” But the name 
and notion of autumn were here also very soon supplied. The 
most natural distinction, however, was introduced in old times 
by the periodical return of the two solstices; the two equal 
parts of the year were easily divided into quarters, and each of 
these into three sub-divisions. Everywhere the numbers 12 and 
13, the solar and the lunar year, came into conflict with each 
other ; but the even division, in spite of all deviations, proved 
the simpler one, and with one of the solstices the different na- 
tions opened their year. 

A comparison between the Roman and Greek months, which 
scarcely exhibit any likeness whatever to each other, will attract 
the attention of every classical scholar. These two great na- 
tions called the parts of the year principally after the festivals 
of their gods, which sometimes might be traced back to old recol- 
lections of their agricultural, or even nomadic origin. P. 77, 
Grimm raises some important doubts concerning the Julius 
and Augustus of the Romans. The first two Cesars, who, in 
the common tradition, gave their names to these months, are, 
he thinks, not equal to the other gods, after whom the year is 
called, although they both were created Dii by the senate and 
by the people. His arguments rest upon certain Germanic ety- 
mologies ; of which we shall speak hereafter. Suetonius, Cesar, 
76, Octavius, 81, who, Grimm says, mentions first those two 
new names for Quinctilis and Sextilis, is not supported by the 
knowledge of an antiquary. The name Julius, at least, ought 
to be as old as the gens Julia itself; the Romans themselves 
derived Augustus and auctumnus from augere ; and what should 
have prevented Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, Nero, from imi- 
tating the examples of their illustrious predecessors? Most 
ingeniously Grimm refers the inquirer to the old Germanic 
months. Unfortunately the Gothic calendar is lost; the next 
oldest, that of the Anglo-Saxons, is preserved in Bede; that of 
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the Franks, in Eginhart. But since Christianity had conquered 
Pagan Rome, and spread from this centre among the Gentiles, 
the Roman names of the months began to be substituted ra- 
pidly everywhere for those of heathen antiquity. Relics of the 
old order, however, are extant in many places, and cherished 
especially by a rural population. It is not my intention here 
to enlarge either upon the Germanic months, or upon those 
of the Slavonians, Lithuanians, Celts, &c. which undoubt- 
edly have no slight weight in a general comparison. Who- 
ever is anxious to become acquainted with this subject, will 
find the best opportunity for doing so in the copious collections 
contained at this place of the book. But the case, which was 
just mentioned before, and which exhibits one of Grimm’s boldest 
conjectures, deserves that a review even like this should dwell 
a little more upon it. 

The last month of the Anglo-Saxons was called forma Geola 
(or mid-winter), the first of the year aeftera Geola; that is, 
first and after Yule. This expression being still very well 
known, both in England and Scotland, and signifying the 
Christmas-time, occurs also at the present time in the two lan- 
guages of Scandinavia, as it did in the old Norse tongue. The 
only name of a Gothic month which has escaped the common 
loss, Jiuleis, confirms the idea that the same signification ex- 
isted throughout all Teutonic tribes, and that it expressed the 
same part of the year, the winter solstice. It is a curious coin- 
cidence, that toddAwus is the name of a month in the island of 
Cyprus, which lasted from December 22 till January 23. P. 107, 
Grimm asks: What is the meaning of all these names, jiuleis, 
geola, july, julius, ioddw<, iovdaiog, thatog ? (the two last on Asiatic 
and Delphic inscriptions.) He answers, “that as some nations 
used these terms for the winter solstice, the Romans might 
have done so for the summer solstice ; in fact, all these words 
are etymologically the same with sol, #woc, and the old mytho- 
logical sign of the sun is that of a wheel, nay, even the word 
hweol (wheel) approaches in Anglo-Saxon etymologically to 
geol, geola. If Julius Cesar ought to give up his claim of figur- 
ing in the Roman calendar, Augustus, the heir of his name and 
his power, ought to do the same. Augustus and auctumnus are 
equal ; the German words ougest, oust, &c, for harvest, may even 
have been derived at later times from the Latin. These slender 
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reasons are sufficient to show, that the two names must share 
the same fate. 

I am afraid very few persons will adopt this view without some 
scruples. In the first place, Macrobius, Saturn. 1. 12, states 
that the names of Germanicus and Domitian were entered into 
the Roman calendar for September and October,—more than fifty 
years before Suetonius wrote. Who would doubt that this was 
in imitation of the first two Cesars? Secondly, I find that in 
Orelli, Inscriptt. No. 707, which document the author at- 
tributes justly to the emperor Claudius (41-54, A.D.,) occurs 
the date in v. Jd. Julias. Thirdly, we know an inscription 
of the time of the same emperor, in which the conquest of Alex- 
andria immediately after the battle of Actium is mentioned under 
the date Kal. Aug.’ Fourthly, Ovid, Fast. v1. 789, says al- 
ready: Tempus Juleis cras est natale kalendis. Besides, it is 
difficult to conceive, that at the time of Bede,—only a century 
after the arrival of St. Augustine in Kent, who introduced the 
Roman church-language,—and especially in the writings of a 
scholar like Bede himself, so very well versed both in his native 
tongue and in classical philology, no trace of such a singular 
agreement as that between Julius and Yule should be extant. 
On the contrary, Bede, de “ Temporum Ratione,” distinguishes 
expressly between the Latin Julius and Augustus and his own 
native Lida and Weodmonath, and certain MSS. menologies in the 
vernacular Anglo-Saxon, which are taken from Bede’s work, do 
the same in still plainer language. One of these MSS. in the 
Cotton collection (MS. Julius A. x.) says of the second month, 
that it derived its name from the emperor, having succeeded to 
this dignity on the first day of it, and that the English people 
called it weodmonath on account of the abundance of weeds. We 
are also afraid the identity between Julius and Geola, or between 
midsummer and midwinter, will be open to many more doubts, 
and to a final rejection.—But it is time to leave this chapter, 
which contains such important materials, most admirably col- 
lected, and most ingeniously discussed. 

The following chapter enumerates a copious collection of 
striking examples in favour of the affinity in religion, and in 


3 Cf. Orelli, Insoriptt. 11. p. 397 ; and 4 Which agrees very well with Ma- 
Macrobius, Saturn. 1. 12, the Senatus-  crobius’ Saturn. 1. 12. 
consultum and the Plebiscitum of the 
Tribune Sextus Pacuvius. 
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primitive law and manners, among all Indo-European nations. 
The characteristic features of their gods, the rites of sacrifices, 
their family relations sacred by proximity of blood, and especially 
by fraternity in war, their funeral customs and adoration of 
relics: all these principal points prove, that “so many different 
tribes were in fact one immense family,” and that throughout 
the whole body “ barbarism possessed its virtues,” (p. 160.) 
One instance may again be selected to show how the minute 
details are linked into each other with the general researches, 
p. 131 seq. Cesar, de Bell. Gall. v1. 15, says of the Gallic 
knights, that they had ambactos clientesque about their persons. 
The word ambactus is by no means Celtic, as the Romans, and 
especially Festus, were willing to suppose. Grimm shows that a 
word like this, so deeply rooted in all Teutonic tongues, ought 
to have come over from the Germans to the Celts, as also very 
likely the circumstance itself which it is destined to express, 
namely, the connection between lord and squire, and chiefly the 
position of the latter. Now compare Goth. andbahts, Old-High- 
Ger. ampaht, A. 8. ambiht, which all signify minister; and 
Goth. andbahti (officium,) Old-High-Ger. ampahti, A. 8. ambiht, 
Swed. dmbete, Dan. embed, Ger, amt,—which, curiously enough, 
has completely lost its root, the word being a compound of a pre- 
position and a noun; on the other hand, the Celtic dialects do 
not supply an example of such a widely spread term. The word 
is therefore Germanic: it became European; in medieval Latin 
we find ambasciare, and in modern speech ambassador is still 
the same. It is to be derived from the Goth. bak (the back,) 
and the preposition and (towards,) andbahis, consequently the 
friend or servant, who guards the back, almost literally the same 
with the Greek draxovoc from duixw. Cliens also is certainly not 
without reason used by Cesar, together with ambactus. 
Immigration is the title of the eighth chapter. All kindred 
nations of Europe entered successively their domiciles. The di- 
rection of their course is at all times towards the west; when- 
ever it is in the opposite direction, it is the part of criticism 
to account for it. The Greeks begin the history of our conti- 
nent. The Latin language being by no means the daughter, but 
the full-born sister of the Greek, rules over the south and over 
the west. From time immemorial, the Celts possessed the 
land beyond the northern borders. The Germans, whose his- 
tory is usually commenced with the reports of Pytheas, the 
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contemporary of Alexander the Great, are at first scarcely dis- 
tinguished by the Romans from their Gallic neighbours; but 
their influence increases rapidly, till they upset the old world, 
and reconstruct a new order of things. The fifth people, the 
Lithuanians, never acted a part in universal history; their lan- 
guage, however, points more distinctly to their cradle in High 
Asia than any other of the European tongues. The Slavonians, 
whose threatening position is augmenting almost daily, have 
constantly been the followers of the Germans; both of them 
frequently interchange territories and names. The farthest 
north of Europe and of Asia is peopled by the Finnes, whose 
dominion in ancient times must have extended much more to 
the south and to the west: certain Teutonic and Celtic dialects 
still containing Finnie elements. The Bask language, being 
the eighth, is the lonely witness of the once mighty Iberian 
population in the south-west of Europe. 

Our author, having thus concluded his introductory essays, 
proceeds to the details. What criticism in former times never 
ventured to suggest, is most sagaciously expounded in the two 
next elaborate chapters. Grimm recognises in Thraci, Gete, 
Scythe, if not the very Germans, yet their ancestors or brothers. 
The confusion in Greek and Roman documents with respect to 
this question is impenetrable,—(p. 179 seq.) The Goths are 
Gete ; and that both names are interchanged in early medieval 
historians, as in Jordanes, is not at all an accident,—(p. 190 
seq.) The names Aaa, Daci, Dani, stand in the same relation : 
the Danes being called Daci in very late chroniclers. There 
are unfortunately no relics whatever of Thracian or Getic lan- 
guages, except proper names and thirty-three Dacian terms for 
plants in the book of Dioscorides, nei Sine tatorxijc, which form 
a glossary large enough for Grimm to try his skill in tracing 
all these words to Teutonic roots, and to arrive at the conclu- 
sion, that Thracians and Gete belong to the Indo-European 
stock, and that Getz and Goths are the links between Thra- 
cians and Teutons. All this, Grimm says, is further confirmed 
by following the vestiges up to the far east, where they termi- 
nate among the Scythians. Niebuhr’s well-known opinion 
about that nation has long been superseded ; but nobody dared 
yet to employ the anecdotes of Lucian’s Towxaris and the eth- 
nographical remarks of Herodotus, for placing them in such a 
close relation with a people whose history begins more than five 
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eenturies later. Some mythological fables, however, which are 
undoubtedly the same among the hordes of Asia and the Ger- 
mans after their arrival in Europe, and Grimm’s ingenious at- 
tempt to explain certain Scythic words’ by Gothic roots, will 
more than amuse or entertain even the most incredulous reader, 
who turns away from the etymological likeness between Daci 
and Danes, Sace and Saxons. May the success of our great in- 
quirer be a very uncertain one! he attempts, at any rate, nota 
mere play with words ; on the contrary, his lofty aim is visible 
everywhere, to follow the river up to its source on the ridge of 
the mountain in central Asia, whence the streams descend east- 
ward and westward through fastnesses, which seemed to be 
destined always to remain recondite, both as for space and as 
for time. 

The student’s attention is now conducted upon much more 
solid ground. After a very learned inquiry into the same 
primitive affinity, by means of comparing the numerals, the 
personal pronouns, the third person singular of the auxiliary, 
and the terms for father throughout all languages, from the 
Sanscrit to the Irish, we enter what may be called xav’ %oyjy, 
Grimm’s grammatical system. Under different heads are dis- 
cussed the vocalism, the spiration, the consonants in their divi- 
sion into liquids and mutes, the foundation being taken of course 
from the Deutsche Grammatik, “that masterpiece of German 
perseverance and diligence.” Certain rules of gradation fix 
the apparently unbounded changes of the consonants in all 


_ these languages; their value is well known to the classical 


scholar, and he will find them confirmed when he applies for 
further instruction, especially to the Sanscrit and to the old 
German dialects. P.392 begins the most important chapter on 
Lautverschiebung (the moving on of the sounds), already known 
in this country by the significant name of Grimm’s law. For 
on this rule is founded, in the comparative philology of our days, 
not only the historical system of the great author himself, but 
of all the principal grammarians of the Indo-European tongues. 

As the particulars of all the rest of this book find their solu- 
tion in this one simple law, it will be necessary to quote it in as 
few words as possible :—* The media of all the three organs, 





5 See p. 232, anew explanation of the | sents with all these nations a goddess 


‘obscure Tamfana in Tacitus, Ann.1.51, | like Vesta. 


from the Seythic Tabiti, which repre- 
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labial, guttural, lingual, is transformed into the tenuis, the te- 
nuis into the aspirate, the aspirate into the media; afterwards 
the circulation begins over again.” For the sake of elucidation, 
Grimm employs the image of three carriages, which run in a 
circle, each of them always reaching the spot which its fore- 
runner left. Instead of the first, imagine any of the kindred 
languages, either Sanscrit, or Greek, or Roman, or Celtic, &c. 
instead of the second Gothic, the Scandinavian languages, all 
Low Germanic dialects, as Anglo-Saxon, Frisian, Dutch ; the 
third being represented only by Old-High-German, and the cir- 
eus will be filled. Nine equations arise out of this theory, 
which, certain exceptions being granted, are more or less per- 
fectly represented in the comparative grammar of the great fa- 
mily of languages. A few examples may explain this rule-—In 
N. III. the aspirate of the labial organ PH is followed by the 
media B, the media by the tenuis P: 


Greek 9 ny6¢ 

da } Goth. bika O. H. G. puocha. 
Goth. dair 

Greek 3 

Latin a. {4 S. bere Yo. H. G. piru. 
Engl. dear 

N.y. G.K. CH. 
Goth. kuni 

Greek 

sore = {a S. cyn Yo. H. G. chunni. 

g Engl. kin 

Greek yépavo¢ A. S. eran O. H.G. chranoh 

Latin grus Engl. crane: } 

N. vin. T. TH. D. 

Greek tpei¢ 


Goth. threis 
{a S. thri fo. H. G. drt. 
Engl. three 
Goth. thriskan 
Latin triturare {a S. therscan ho H. G. drescan 
Engl. (threshold) 


Latin tres 


These are only instances where this wonderful phenomenon 
occurs in the consonant, which opens the root (anlaut); it is 
also met with, although not displaying the same power, in the 
middle and at the end of the root (inlaut and auslaut.) In 
twenty-three paragraphs Grimm discusses the immense import- 
ance of his law, “ which assists in breaking down a wild ety- 
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mology, and has become already the very touch-stone of it,”— 
(p. 415.) The study of this chapter cannot be strongly enough 
recommended to all those who wish to become masters of any of 
these languages, and especially to learn their historical position 
to each other. 

We shall now see what are its consequences with respect to 
all the Germanic dialects, to their mutual connection, and even 
to the history of those who spoke and still speak them. Grimm’s 
view is, that the great shock which pushed all those nations for- 
ward into the European territories, also influenced their language 
so powerfully, that with regard to a certain class of consonants, 
they were raised almost to another step, if we compare them 
with other Indo-European tongues ; these are the languages of 
the Goths and of all the northern tribes. But those who were 
the foremost and wildest of the whole mass, who poured eagerly 
into the most westward countries, like the Franks, the Suabians, 
and the Bavarians, advanced linguistically even a step farther. 
The first development may safely be fixed to have happened in 
the first or second century of our era; the second was certainly 
completed in the course of the seventh,—(p. 437.) 

Upon this undoubtedly firm hypothesis, an historical inquiry 
is constructed into the languages of all the different tribes, from 
the 18th to the 30th chapter. It must be sufficient to describe 
the general plan which is followed here by our author. Chro- 
nologically, he begins with the Goths, and al] those tribes which 
are familiarly allied to them; next follow the High Germans, 
and the Franks, the Hessians, the Hermunduri, a number of 
people, the relics of whose languages exhibit a mixture of High 
and Low. The Saxons, Frisians, Langobardians, Scandinavi- 
ans, are the last to begin their career in the history of Europe. 
The striking peculiarities of the different dialects in gram- 
matical forms and syntactical relations, are most accurately 
explained, notice being always taken of the historical events 
which caused either the success of some tribe, or the early 
ruin of another. These pages are of immense importance 
to the student and the historian of the great migration which, 
for several centuries, set in commotion the whole of Europe, 
and fixed the beginning of modern history. Every effort to 
give an idea of these vast particulars would be vain, and ex- 
tracts of any use would fill a whole volume. The attention 
of the English reader, however, will be especially attracted by 
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the 23d chapter, in which the history of the names, early fates 
and dialects of the Low Germans, and consequently. of the 
Anglo-Saxons, are described at large. The emigration of the 
Saxons from their old settlements on the continent into this 
island, which took place during the fifth century, has become 
of the same great importance for the history of the Low Ger- 
manic tongues, as the colonisation of Iceland for the Scandina- 
vian language,—(p. 642.) Not only the fact, so often confirmed 
in the history of the world, that colonists are much more faith- 
fully attached to the pure preservation of their mother-tongue 
than the old stock of their tribe, which remained in their pa- 
ternal seats, has contributed benignly to the existence of the 
numerous literary documents, both poetical and prosaic, certain 
political accidents, and a kind of predestination among the 
inhabitants for preserving every thing that is sanctified by 
antiquity and custom, have an equal share in this lucky chance. 
Whilst on the continent, the High Germans, the most active 
of all, as it appears so distinctly in their dialect, are beginning 
very early to overpower, politically and linguistically, the inde- 
pendence of the Low Germans, and even in the principal docu- 
ment of the Old Saxon tongue—the Heliand, a poem of the 
ninth century—many signs of the encroaching High German 
are visible; the language and literature of the Anglo-Saxons 
exhibit striking old forms of their own in all the branches of 
grammar, and preserve in many hundred manuscripts, docu- 
ments of the original heathen poetry, and of a noble prose 
animated by the purest Christian spirit. The pages 658-667, 
enumerate the most remarkable features of the Saxon dialects 
which were spoken during that age in England; and although 
our author has proved on another occasion, that the language 
of the Angles in the north of Germany, on account of their in- 
timate connection with the Thuringians, ought to have borne 
certain marks of an High German stamp, he terminates his 
chapter on Saxons and Anglo-Saxons with the confession, that 
all efforts to arrive at a similar conclusion with regard to the 
Anglian as spoken in the north and east of England have been 
resultless, and that much more of a Frisian than a Thuringian 
element may be suspected to exist among the northern English 
dialects. 

For the sake of the general reader, we would further allude 
to some interesting passages, in which a subject is treated, 
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which has often been discussed, and with very different results. 
It is known to the classical scholar, that many of the names 
which occur in the books of Tacitus, are by no means the same 
which are borne by the Germans three or four centuries later, 
after they have become masters of the Roman empire, and 
founders of mighty states in the very heart and in the west of 
Europe. So the Alemans are the descendants of the old Suevi, 
(p. 499); the Franks of the Sigambri, (p. 520); the Hessians 
of the Catti, (p. 568); the Thuringians of the Hermunduri, 
(p. 597); the Saxons of the Cherusci, (p. 612); the Frisians 
of the Chauci, (p. 675); nearly all of them deriving their names 
from their peculiar arms or dress, which is not only the case 
with the more recent appellation, but also with the old names, 
which not unjustly might be called classical. It is most in- 
structive to see how a master like Grimm dissects these old 
names, and how he discovers the old Teutonic roots, which 
were disfigured by the Romans, who, as everybody knows, could 
not boast of being very great etymologists. 

A whole chapter, the 29th, is dedicated to the etymology of 
the collective names of all the tribes together. When the Ro- 
mans became at first acquainted with the forefathers of modern 
Europe, on the banks of the Rhine and of the Danube, they 
called them promiscuously Germani. Classical philology has 
tried, for centuries, to explain this name, but with no suc- 
cess. It is a fact, that neither the Goth, nor the Suabian, nor 
the Saxon, ever used this appellation, and Tacitus, Germ. 3, 
calls it ‘“ vocabulum recens et nuper additum.” This is the 
reason why Grimm rejects every derivation which is taken from 
a Teutonic root. The Romans could neither call their vigo- 
rous enemies after the word gér, meaning a lance or javelin, 
nor after that old mythological prefix irman or irmin, On the 
contrary, the name is of a foreign origin, and the gift of their 
Gallic neighbours, which the Roman conquerors adopted into 
their language,—(p. 786.) Grimm suspects that there exists a 
connection between it and the Gaelic gairmadair, or Welsh garm- 
wyn, vociferans, almost the Homeric for ayabd<. This would be 
by no means a single instance, where a nation is presented by 
its neighbours with a foreign name ; our book supplies us with 
two more very curious cases, which, though discussed in an- 
other part of the work, may be quoted with advantage in this 
place. Grimm has discovered, that the names Suevi (A. S. 
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swaefas, the Suabians,) and Slavi (the Slavonians,) derive their 
origin from the same old Slavonic word svobod’, liber ; and he 
suggests very facetiously, that Sarmatians in the deserts of Asia, 
imparted their own proud appellation to the first German tribe 
which dwelt on their borders,—(p. 321.) What a bitter irony, 
that the word, the original meaning of which was free, should 
now and for ever signify the serf! The other case bears an 
exact likeness to the origin of the name Germani. The Germans 
of the early Middle Ages neither knew the word Slavi nor 
Sclavi ; they transferred the name of one of their own tribes to 
that great eastern nation, for they called them Veneti, Winidi 
( Wenden), which is unquestionably the same with Vandili, Vin- 
dili,_the Vandals, who, after having crossed the middle and 
the south of Europe, and having given their name to the Medi- 
terranean,* disappear in the north of Africa,—(pp. 171, 322.) 

The German of the second century, however, was not in 
want of a name for the whole congregation of tribes; he 
found it in his own language, as the German of our days still 
does. Ulfilas already translated 20vmi<, in the Epistle to the 
Galatians 11. 14, by thiudiské, from thiuda, the people ; and all 
the other dialects use constantly the same adjective ; the Anglo- 
Saxon, theodise; the Dutch, dutse; the Swedish, tydsk; the 
Italian still tedesco. ‘In modern English one should say in 
conformity with etymology, thiedish or thedish; the Scotch 
dialect still retains a word thede, like A.S. theod, the people,”— 
(p. 789.) 

The last chapters of the book, again, contain matters of a 
more special, and for the greater part, grammatical nature. 
We read there of certain peculiarities, especially in declension 
and in conjugation. As in the old dialects, chiefly in Gothic 
and Anglo-Saxon, the reduplication, the instrumental case, 
and the dual number, have not yet completely disappeared, but 
exercise for a long while an important influence; Grimm has 
found it necessary to subjoin single treatises upon these and 
some other subjects. Whatever they contain will be of advant- 
age and interest to those who are fond of comparative philology. 
Two essays of a more ethnographical character upon right and 
left, and upon milk and meat, introduce the conclusion of this 
in every respect extraordinary and wonderful book. 





® Wendel-sae is the common name of 7 It would also be more proper for 
it in Anglo-Saxon, as likewise in different | the Germans to call an Englishman 
other Germanic dialects. Angel, and not Engldander,—(p. 659.) 
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We have already confessed, that we do not feel able to 
describe or to censure it ; our only wish is, that these lines may 
prove successful in bringing to the History of the German Lan- 
guage many readers who, we are convinced, will all find nourish- 
ment therein, whatever direction their taste or studies may have 
taken. The Sanscrit scholar, the classical student, the Ger- 
manist, the historian, the antiquary, the lawyer, all of them will 
be attracted by the manifold subjects of the book; and only 
the man, who is a perfect master of his own particular study, 
will be able to pass sentence upon so many disputed ques- 
tions. 

The Saxon element in speech, manners, and politics, which 
has been strengthened in this island, during the last years, so 
evidently by the many successful endeavours to enlighten the 
public about its language, history, and juridical antiquities, 
cannot fail to derive a new and vigorous support from the 
careful study of Grimm’s last book. All who are acquainted 
with literary pursuits of this kind, are aware of the impulse 
which was given by the great Grammar, and by the German 
Mythology. A really philosophical student will not be deterred 
from the work by the political colour, which, as has been men- 
tioned before, is visible in some pages ; and although his own 
political opinions about certain nationalities may widely differ 
from those of the author, he will always remember that there 
are only few men living, who, like Grimm, understand the 
very system of true Germanic life and language; and that 
Grimm did not act frivolously, like a modern demagogue, when 
he ventured to pronounce the Jutes to have been originally Low 
Germans, and not Scandinavians; or when he predicts the ac- 
cession of the Danish isles to an united Scandinavia, and that 
of Holland to an united Germany. These are not mere dreams, 
as the unhappy and almost desperate state of the continent at 
this moment would make us frequently believe,—the principle 
has been already working for almost half a century. Very 
likely it will prove to be another example to the disbelieving 
world, of the intimate union in which mighty political and lin- 
guistical movements are accompanying each other ; and it is not 
improbable, that some hundred years hence, perhaps, the very 
things may have taken place which are founded on the philosophic 
divination in Grimm’s Geschichte der Deutschen Sprache. 

R. Pavii. 
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XV. 


COMMENTARIES ON, AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF, THE 
ENEIS OF VIRGIL.—( Continued. ) 


By James Henry, M.D. 
Fellow of the College of Physicians, Dublin. 





Part IV.—CoMPREHENDING FROM LINE 256. TO LINE 458. 
or Boox IL. 


V. 256. Flammas quum regia puppis Extulerat.—Effero 
being the verb employed in Roman military tactics (see Liv. 
x. 19; XL. 28,) to express the raising of the standard, and the 
carrying it forward out of the camp against the enemy, there 
ean, I think, be little doubt that there is here a tacit compari- 
son of the personified regia puppis, raising its signal flame, and 
followed by the Argiva phalanx instructis navibus, to the stan- 
dard-bearer of an army, raising the standard, and followed by 
the soldiers to battle. 

The practice of the admiral’s ship carrying a light by night 
for the guidance of the other vessels of the fleet, having come 
down to more modern times, is thus humorously alluded to by 
Shakespeare, Part 1. Henry IV. Act 111. sc. 3.—Falstaff, (to 
Bardolph.) ‘ Thou art our admiral, thou bearest the lantern 
in the poop—but it is in the nose of thee.” 

V. 259. Claustra.—Claustrum ; that by which any thing is 
shut either in or out ; a shutter ; a barrier: it is, therefore, ap- 
plied to the moveable pieces, (of whatever material, ) which closed 
the vents of Eolus’s cave, En. 1. 56; (see comment. En. 1. 81 ;) 
to the high lands on each side, which appeared to close in the 
straits of Pelorus, En. 111. 411; to the valve or valves of a 
door or gate, by which, viz. the passage is closed, En. u. 491; 
to mountains, closing or barring the passage from one country 
into another, Tacit. Hist. 111. 2; and therefore metaphorically 
to the barriers which the laws oppose to the commission of 
erime, Quint. x11. 10; which nature opposes to the investiga- 
tion of her secrets, Lucret. 1.71, &c. Claustrum never has any 
other meaning ; not even in the very passages quoted by For- 
cellini, that prince of laborious and obtuse lexicographers, to 
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prove that its primary meaning is “ repagulum quo janua clau- 
ditur.” 

V. 263. Primusque Machaon.—I am decided by the exactly 
corresponding passage, primusque Thymetes, 11. 32, to under- 
stand (with Heyne,) primus to mean here first in order, not- 
withstanding the authority of Aurelius Victor to the contrary, 
and the doubt of Wagner, Quaest. Virg. xxviu. 5. 

V. 267. Conscia.—See comment. 11. 99. 

V. 268. Tempus erat, &e.— 

It was the time when rest, soft sliding down 
From heaven's height into men’s heavy eyes, 
In the forgetfullness of sleep doth drown 
The careful thoughts of mortal miseries. 
Spenser, Visions of Bellay, 1. 

V. 272. Raptatus bigis, &c.—The construction is, Mestissimus 
Hector, Raptatus bigis (ut quondam), aterque cruento Pulvere, 
perque pedes trajectus lora tumentes, Visus adesse mihi, largosque 
effundere fietus. ‘The strength and beauty of this passage, con- 
sisting mainly in the positiveness of the prediction, raptatus 
bigis, is wholly lost by those who adopt the interpretation of 
Wagner, Visus est adesse mihi talis qualis erat quum raptatus 
esset ; which has the effect of throwing the emphasis of the 
principal words, raptatus bigis, and placing it upon ut guondam, 
words which are quite unessential, and introduced solely for the 
purpose of explaining to Eneas’s hearers (and Virgil’s readers, ) 
that the condition expressed by raptatus bigis, (viz. that of having 
been rapt by a biga,) exactly resembled the condition in which 
Eneas had formerly seen Hector, after he had been rapt by 
the biga of Achilles. Or, (to make my meaning still clearer,) 
Eneas, during his dream, sees Hector raptatus bigis (presenting 
the appearance of having been rapt by a biga,) aterque cruento, 
&c. but makes no comparison of that appearance with Hector’s 
real appearance after he had been dragged round the walls of 
Troy, until he comes to relate his dream; then, as his hearers 
might not perfectly understand what appearance he meant by 
raptatus bigis, he explains his meaning by a reference, (contained 
in the words ut guondam,) to the well-known appearance which 
Hector had formerly presented, after he had been dragged at 
Achilles’ chariot-wheels. The comma, therefore, placed after 
bigis, by the more correct judgment of some previous editor, 
and removed by Heyne, should be replaced. 
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I need scarcely point out to the reader, that the words ut 
quondam, although intended only to illustrate the meaning of 
raptatus bigis, present us also with a natural and philosophical 
explanation, why Eneas, in his dream, saw Hector, quasi rap- 
tatus bigis ; viz. because of the strong impression made upon his 
mind by the sight of Hector, after he had been actually dragged 
by the biga of Achilles. 

Chateaubriand, (Genie du Christianisme, part 11. livre 5. c. 
11,) instituting a parallel between this dream of Eneas and that 
in which Athalie (Racine, Athalie 11. 5,) sees her mother Jesabel, 
observes: “Quel Hector paréit au premier moment devant 
Enée, quel il se montre 4 la fin. Mais la pompe, mais l’éclat 
emprunté de Jesabel ‘ pour reparer des ans l’irreparable outrage’ 
suivi tout 4 coup, non d’une forme entiere, mais 


‘de lambeaux affreux 
Que des chiens devorans se disputoient entr’eux,’ 


est une sorte de changement d’état de peripetie qui donne au 
songe de Racine une beauté qui manque 4 celui de Virgile. 
Enfin cette ombre d’une mére qui se baisse vers le lit de sa fille, 
comme pour s’y cacher, et qui se transforme tout 4 coup ‘en os 
et en chairs meurtris,’ est une de ces beautés vagues, de ces cir- 
constances terribles, de la vraie nature du fantome.” In reply 
to which criticism I shall perhaps be permitted to observe: 
1st, That the absence from Eneas’s dream of a “ peripatie” 
similar to that which has been so much and so justly admired 
in the dream of Athalie, so far from, being a defect, is, rather, 
new evidence of that superior poetical judgment which informed 
Virgil, that the proper place for such a “ peripatie” was not in 
the warning, exhorting, encouraging dream of Eneas, but ex- 
actly where the poet has placed it, in the horrifying dream of 
Turnus : 
“Talibus Alecto dictis exarsit in iras,” &c. 
En. vu. 445. 

It was with this similar dream of Turnus, with that Calybe 
changing into the furious Alecto hissing with al] her hydras ; 
or with the similar dream of Eteocles, with that Teresias con- 
verted into the ominous Laius baring his divided throat, and 
deluging his grandson’s sleep with blood, (undanti perfundit 
vulnere somnum, Stat. Theb. 11. 124,) not with the totally dis- 
similar Hector of the totally dissimilar dream of Eneas, that 
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Chateaubriand might have correctly compared the Jesabel of 
Athalie. But lest it should be imagined that I use this plea of 
dissimilarity as a mere pretext for eschewing a comparison from 
which my favourite Virgil might perhaps issue with tarnished 
laurels, I beg to add, 2dly, That I prefer Eneas’s dream to 
Athalie’s, (a) On account of its greater simplicity; the former 
consisting of a single view or scene, with but a single actor ; 
while the latter is complicated of two scenes, each with its se- 
parate actor; and those scenes so far distinct and independent 
of each other, that Chateaubriand in his parallel has (whether 
disingenuously or through mere error I will not pretend to say,) 
assumed and treated one of them as the whole dream, and com- 
pared Eneas’s dream with that one, without making any, even 
the least, reference or allusion to the other. (5) Because the role 
assigned to Hector (viz. that of announcing to Eneas the cap- 
ture of the city, and his own immediate personal danger; of 
urging, and thereby justifying his flight; of conveying to him 
the first information that it was he who was to take charge of the 
sacra of Troy, and establish for them a new and great settle- 
ment beyond the sea, that settlement no less than the beginning 
of that Roman empire whose foundation was the subject and key 
of the whole poem, and finally of actually committing those 
sacra into his hands,) confers upon Hector the dignity and im- 
portance of a real character, of one of the poet’s actual drama- 
tis persone ; which Jesabel, whose part rises little, if at all, be- 
yond the production of a certain amount of terror, is a mere 
phantom, subsidiary to, and making way for, the child Joas; 
who, as that personage of the dream on which the whole plot 
and future incidents of the drama hinge, mainly attracts and 
fixes on himself the interest. (¢) Eneas’s dream isto be preferred 
to Athalie’s, because the former is interwoven with and forms 
part of the narrative; the latter stands separate from it, and 
is only explanatory, or at the most casual. The sailing of the 
ambushed fleet from Tenedos, Sinon’s opening the claustra of 
the wooden horse, the descent of the chiefs into the city, the 
throwing wide the gates to the whole Grecian army, Eneas’s 
seeing Hector in a dream receiving from him the “sacra” of 
Troy, waking and hearing the tumult, taking arms, &c. are so 
many mutually dependent and connected parts of the same his- 
tory, related in one even uninterrupted tenor by the same nar- 
rator, and recorded by the audience with the same undoubting 
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faith; while on the other hand even Athalie herself does not 
credit her own dream until she has dreamt it twice over, and 
even then, when she comes to relate it, thinks it necessary to 
warn her hearers, in verbiage sufficiently French and tedious, 
against taking so bizarre an assemblage of objects of different 
kinds, for the work of chance. 

De tant d’objets divers le bizarre assemblage 

Peut-étre du hazard vous pardit un ouvrage ; 

Moi-méme quelque temps, honteuse de ma peur, 

Je lai pris pour effet d’une sombre vapeur. 

Mais de ce souvenir mon Ame possédée. 

A deux fois en dormant revu la méme idée ; 

Deux fois mes tristes yeux se sont vu retracer, &e. 


I should not perhaps have so long dwelt on this comparison, 
if Racine had not been put forward, not merely by Chateau- 
briand, but by so many other French critics, and by the French 
nation generally, as the French Virgil, in his other performances 
equal, in Athalie superior, to the Mantuan. Alas for that su- 
periority, which even here, in this selected passage of this se- 
lected work is guilty, I will not say of a mere inaccuracy of 
expression, but of a downright confusion of ideas, in as much 
as Athalie having made no mention of the real Jesabel, but only 
of that Jesabel which appeared to her in the dream, the “ son 
ombre” intended by Racine to refer to the real Jesabel, must of 
necessity be referred by the audience or reader to the Jesabel 
of the dream, and be understood as meaning the shade of that 
apparition; or, in other words, although Racine undoubtedly 
wished his audience to understand that the figure which stooped 
down to embrace Athalie, was no other than the apparition 
which had just spoken to her ; yet as the only correlative in the 
whole context for the word “son” is the preceding elle, the 
sense which he has actually expressed is, that the figure which 
stooped down to embrace Athalie was not that figure which had 
just spoken to her, but only the shade of that figure, i.e. the 
shade of a shade: a confusion of ideas, or, to use the milder 
term, an inaccuracy of expression, for which we in vain seek 
a parallel even in the least correct of the Latin authors. 

V. 273. Tumentes.—Dead limbs do not swell in consequence 
of violence: either, therefore, Virgil means, that the swelling 
of Hector’s feet was the result of putrefaction; or he applies 
the adjunct ¢wmentes in ignorance of the physiological truth ; or 
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aware of the truth, falsely, for the sake of effect; or else, he 
means that both the swelling, and the violence which produced 
it, were anterior to death. 

It is highly improbable that he means that the swelling was 
the consequence of putrefaction; because, although he might 
not have felt himself bound by the authority of Homer, who ex- 
pressly states (liad, XXIII. XXIV.) that Apollo prevented putre- 
faction from taking place in the corpse of Hector, yet no poetical 
advantage was to be gained by supporting the idea of putre- 
faction, inasmuch as that idea was not only revolting in itself, 
but, by removing our thought so much the further from the 
living, sentient Hector, directly tended to diminish that sym- 
pathy with him, which it was the sole object of the description 
to excite. 

It is still less likely that Virgil, aware of the physiological 
truth, applied the term falsely, for the sake of effect; the un- 
worthy supposition is contradicted by every thing which is 
known, or has ever been heard, of Virgil. 

The conclusion, therefore, is inevitable, either that Virgil ap- 
plied the term tumentes in ignorance of the physiological truth, 
that violence inflicted on dead limbs will not cause them to 
swell; or that the non-Homeric narrative (see Heyne, Excurs. 
xvii. ad En. 1.) which he certainly must have followed, when 
describing Hector as having been dragged round the walls of 
Troy, (and not, as in the Iliad, from Troy to the Grecian tents, 
and round the tomb of Patroclus,) represented Achilles as hav- 
ing bored Hector’s feet, and dragged him after his chariot be- 
Sore he was yet dead. Nor let the reader, living in times when 
man has some bowels of compassion for brother man, reject 
with horror the imputation to Achilles of so atrocious cruelty ; 
let him rather call to mind the boring of the feet of CEdipus, of 
the feet and hands of malefactors on the cross, the slitting of 
noses and cropping of ears, the burnings at the stake, and 
breakings on the wheel, not so very long since discontinued in 
Christian countries. This latter explanation of the difficulty 
involved in the word tumentes, derives no small confirmation 
from the words in which Virgil (En. 1. 483,) has described the 
dragging of Hector round the walls of Troy, 


Ter circum Iliacos raptaverat Hectora muros, 
Exanimumque auro corpus vendebat Achilles. 


There must be some good reason (see comment. En. 1. 552,) 
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why, in these lines, exanimum corpus is not applied, as might 
have been expected, to raptaverat, but solely to vendebat ; and 
such good reason is at once suggested by the explanation just 
given of the word tumentes ; Achilles drags round the [lian 
walls Hector (not Hector’s exanimum corpus, Hector being yet 
alive); and having thus deprived him of life, sells his corpse 
(exanimum corpus) for gold. 

If its discrepancy from the Homeric narrative raise any con- 
siderable obstacle in the mind of the reader against the recep- 
tion of this explanation, I beg to refer him for a discrepancy, 
not merely with an isolated passage, but with a very large and 
important part of the story of the Iliad, to Euripides’s Helen, 
who never even so much as saw Troy. 

Since the above Comment. was written, (in 1845,) I have 
fallen accidentally upon the following passage in the Ajax of 
Sophocles, vers. 1040, ed. Eton, 1786,— 

“Exp pay, & 8% 7008" Bwprty napa 

Zmorijon mpobels trmxiy 86 dvtbywv, 

*Eqvantet aiéy tov Gnéputey Biov. 
Although these lines, proving the existence of an account of 
Hector’s having been dragged alive after Achilles’s chariot, con- 
vert almost into certainty the argument which in that Com- 
ment. I have presented only as a probability, I have yet allowed 
the Comment, to remain unaltered, in order to exemplify the 
importance and necessity of a closer examination than is usual, 
of the apparently trivial or supposed well-understood expres- 
sions of our author. 

V. 274. Quantum mutatus ab illo, &¢c—Compare that most 
touching lamentation in that most pathetic perhaps of all the 
ancient dramas, the Electra of Sophocles, v. 1132. *Q Ardtov 
pyypsiov, &c. 

V. 283. Ut te... Defessi aspicimus, &c.— Ut belongs not to 
Defessi, (Wagner,) but, as sufficiently shown by the exactly cor- 
responding— 

Ut te fortissime Teucrfim 
Accipio agnoscoque libens! Ut verba parentis 
Et vocem Anchise magni vultumque recordor. 
En, vim. 154. 


to aspicimus, the force of which is increased by defessi, as in the 


passage just quoted, that of accipio and agnosco is increased by 
libens. 
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V. 299. Quanquam secreta parentis, &c.—One of the objec- 
tions made by Napoleon, (see his Note sur le dixiéme livre de 
YEncide, quoted at vers. 5, above,) to Virgil’s account of the 
taking of Troy, is, that it was impossible for Eneas, dans ce peu 
@heures et malgré les combats, to have made numerous journeys 
(plusieurs voyages) to the house of Anchises, situated dans un 
bois ad une demi-lieue de Troyes. This criticism is doubly er- 
roneous, because, Ist, The house of Anchises was not half a 
league’s distance, nor any distance, from Troy, but in Troy it- 
self, as evidenced by the account (vv. 730, 753) of Eneas’s flight 
from Anchises’ house, out of Troy, through the gate of the city ; 
and, 2dly, Because Eneas visits the house only twice, and, on 
one of these occasions, (as if Virgil had been careful to guard 
against any demur being made to so many as even two visits to 
a house, situated, as he here informs us, in a remote part of 
the town,) is miraculously expedited by a goddess. 

I know not whether it will be regarded as an extenuation, 
and not rather as an aggravation, of Napoleon’s error, that he 
has here (as in the other parts of his critique, ) depended wholly 
on Delille’s very incorrect translation : 


Déja le bruit affreux, (quoique loin de la ville 
Mon pere efit sa demeure, au fond d'un bois tranquille.) 


It was, at least, incumbent on him, before he sent forward to 
the world, under the sanction of his illustrious name, a con- 
demnation of the second book of the Eneis, both in the gene- 
ral and in the detail, to have taken ordinary pains to ascertain 
Virgil’s true meaning ; and to have assured himself that he was 
not fulminating his condemnation against errors, the greater 
part of which had no existence, except in the false medium 
through which alone (as sufficiently evidenced both by his own 
words and his quotations,) he had any acquaintance with Virgil. 

V. 302. Summi fastigia tecti.— Fastigia tecti ; viz. tectum fas- 
tigatum ; a sloping or ridged roof, such as is commonly used through- 
out Europe at the present day. ‘That this is the meaning of the 
term is placed beyond doubt by the passage in which Livy describes 
the testudo ; “scutis super capita densatis, stantibus primis, 
secundis submissioribus, tertiis magis et quartis, postremis etiam 
genu nisis, fastigatum, sicut tecta edificiorum sunt, testudinem 
faciebant.” Liv. xLiv. 9. 

V. 309. Tum vero manifesta fides.—An expression still pre- 
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served in Italian. “ In prova della prima parte si pud addurre 
....queste parole del.convito, che ne fanno manifesta fede.” 
Comment. of Biagioli on Dante, Infern. 11. 98. 

V. 322. Quo res summa loco, Pantheu ?—I cannot agree with 
Burmann and Forbiger, that, (quo loco being taken figuratively, 
and res summa for salus reipublice,) the question asked by Eneas 
is, In what condition is the public safety? because it were mere 
idleness of Eneas to ask such question, he being already (v. 
309-317,) fully aware of the desperate condition of affairs. Still 
less can I assent to the monstrous proposition of Thiel, (mon- 
strous, as being wholly gratuitous, and unsupported even by the 
shadow of an authority,) to understand res summa as spoken of 
the arx, “ von der Burg, als auf welche alles ankommt.” 

There is no occasion to have recourse to these forced expla- 
nations, the literal interpretation affording a better, and as it 
seems to me, an unexceptionable meaning, quo loco (ubi) res 
summa (summa rei) viz agitur ; where, in what part of the town, 
is the principal conflict ? i. e. that on which the fate of the city 
depends? This is a pertinent question, put with the greatest. pro- 
priety to Pantheus, the first fugitive he met, by Eneas, rushing out 
of the house with arms in his hands, for the very purpose of aiding 
his fellow-citizens in the desperate conflict which he knew was 
going on somewhere, (he did not yet know exactly where,) in the 
city. He meets Pantheus flying, and begs to be directed to the 
scene of combat, quo loco, Pantheu, (viz. agitur,) res summa. 
Livy, Lib. xxl. ¢. ult. uses res summa precisely in the same 
sense, and, by a singular coincidence, in a passage also descrip- 
tive of parties hastening to the scene of action, to the spot ubi 
res summa agitur. ‘ Eodem et duo duces et duo exercitus Kar- 
thaginiensium, ibi rem summam agi cernentes, convenerunt.” 
The phrase summa rerum is also used by Livy, VI. 22, in nearly 
the same sense. 

V. 322. Quam prendimus arcem ?—“ Optimum factu, ut ar- 
cem pro perfugio accipias ; quo confugimus ?”—Heyne. Wrong, 
because Eneas is not thinking of refuge or retreat, but of fight- 
ing. See vv. 314, 315, 316, 317, and the whole sequel, even to 
the end of the book. Virgil knew too well what was due to 
his hero, to represent him as consulting for his personal safety, 
and even for flight, before he had struck a single blow, or so 
much as faced, or even seen the enemy. 

“ Qua vid, ratione, ad arcem pervenire possumus?”—Burmann. 
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“ Quomodo prendimus arcem?”—Wagner. Both wrong, be- 
cause, if Eneas sought the arx as a safe retreat for himself, the 
interpretation is liable to the same objection as Heyne’s ; if he 
sought it for the purpose of their fighting at an advantage, it 
was incumbent on him first to have inquired whether the arx 
was not already on fire, or in possession of the enemy; or at 
least to have waited until Pantheus, in answer to his first ques- 
tion, had informed him where the principal conflict was, and 
where his assistance was most needed. If Pantheus had an- 
swered (which, however, he did not,) “ the principal contest is 
at the arx,” then, and not till then, could Eneas have, with 
propriety, put the further question, gud ratione ad arcem per- 
venire possumus ? 

“* De interpretatione omnino consentio cum Wagnero, sed ita 
explico, que jam arx reliqua est quam prendere possimus ? i. e. 
arcem non amplius possumus capere, obtinere. ecte igitur Ser- 
vius, ‘quum tu eam relinquas, (v. 319) non enim plures erant 
arces.—Weichert. Wrong, Ist, Because the flight of the aged 
priest of the citadel proved only that the citadel was in immi- 
nent danger, not that it was taken; and 2dly, Because the 
reflection, that there was no other citadel to seize and occupy, 
now that the citadel was lost, if true, was a truth of which 
Pantheus did not need to be informed. 

* Wie (quam, qualem) treffen wir die Burg?”—Thiel. Wrong, 
because, Ist, We cannot, without putting great force upon the 
words, understand quam to mean qualem ; or prendimus (in the 
present) to mean inveniemus (in the future); and because, 2dly, 
There is an evident incongruity between the tame calculating 
coolness of the question, wie treffen wir die Burg? and the 
highly excited, maddened (amens) state of Eneas’s mind, see vv. 
314-317. 

All these erroneous interpretations are but the various off- 
shoots of the radical, and hitherto unsuspected, error, that the 
nos, which is the subject of prendimus, means either ego et socii, 
or ego et tu, viz. Pantheus. Let us understand the nos of pren- 
dimus to mean simply Trojani, (not including either Eneas or 
Pantheus,) and the sentence is immediately extricated from all 
difficulty; Eneas asks, What arx do we (viz. Trojans) occupy ? 
This question is simple and intelligible, and puts no force upon 
any of the words, Eneas using nos to express the Trojans, with- 
out including either himself or Pantheus, in the same way as an 
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English speaker or historian says ‘we conquered at Trafal- 
gar,’ or ‘we sent an expedition to Egypt,’ although the battle 
of Trafalgar was fought, and the expedition to Egypt sent, 
before either himself or any of his hearers was born: prendimus 
being used in its ordinary sense of seizing and holding, and 
being put in the present instead of the past time, because the 
action is not yet completed; and arz being understood generi- 
cally, of any place capable of being defended, e. g. any hill, 
temple, palace, tower, fort, or even wall or ditch; for an ex- 
ample of arz used in which general sense, see En. x. 805. 
Quam prendimus arcem, thus understood, harmonises so per- 
feetly with quo res summa loco, that it may be considered rather 
as a modified repetition of that question than as a new and 
independent one, Eneas expecting but one answer to his inquiry 
where is the chief contest ? what place of strength do we ( Tro- 
jans) occupy? because the chief contest was, of course, wherever 
the Trojans were endeavouring to defend themselves by means 
of an advantageous position. Thus understood, Eneas’s question 
is consistent with his character of hero ; he does not gasconade 
about seizing an (or the) arx in order to defend it either with 
socii (ego et socii,) he being alone, and having no socii until 
chance afterwards throws them in his way ; or with the assist- 
ance of an old, frightened, and fugitive priest (ego et tu,) en- 
cumbered with the images of his gods, and with a helpless child ; 
neither does he consider how he may best save himself under 
the shelter of an (or the) arx ; but, his first and immediate 
impulse being to give all the assistance in his power, he asks, 
in the briefest terms possible, the appropriate question, where is 
the brunt of battle? in what place of strength do the Trojans 
defend themselves? and with propriety puts the question to 
Pantheus, because he is the first person whom he meets, and 
has that moment come from the scene of danger. But further, 
as truth is always not only consistent with, but illustrative of 
other truth, so this interpretation of Eneas’s question is not 
merely consistent with, but illustrates, the answer of Pan- 
theus, who, being asked where the chief conflict is? what arx of 
defence the Trojans occupy? replies, There is no conflict, the 
Trojans occupy and defend no arx, the Greeks are victorious and 
masters of the city, (dominantur in urbe,) the city is on fire, every 
street is beset by the enemy with flaming swords, and thousands 
more are entering at the gates, the guards of which are overpow- 
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ered, and make no resistance. A more direct answer could not 
be given to Eneas’s question, where is the chief conflict ? what 
point of defence do the Trojans occupy? And Eneas proceeds 
accordingly ; for, having learned from Pantheus that there was 
no stand made by the Trojans, and that therefore there was no 
one spot which demanded his presence more than another, he 
follows the guidance of the noise and the fire, 


In flammas et in arma feror, quo tristis Erinys, 
Quo fremitus vocat, et sublatus ad ethera clamor. 
vv. 337, 388. 


V. 325. Fuimus Troes, fuit Ilium.—The full force of these 
expressions will be perceived by those readers only who bear in 
mind, that among the Romans, the death of an individual was, 
not unfrequently, announced to his friends by the word fuit ; 
see (in Wernsdorf’s Poet. Latini Minores,)— 


Mollibus ex oculis aliquis tibi procidet humor, 
Cum dicar subité voce, “ fuisse,” tibi. 
Elegia incerti auctoris de Mecenat. Morib. 


So also Plautus, Truc. 1. 2, 94,—Horresco misera, mentio quo- 
ties fit partionis, ita pene tibi fuit Phronesium. Matth. m1. 18, 
—Rachel weeping for her children, and would not be comforted, 
because they are not, (odx eio:). Compare also Cicero’s an- 
nouncement of the execution of the Catilinarian conspirators,— 
“ vizerunt ;” and (Schiller, Mar. Stuart, Act 1v.)— 


— Jene hat gelebt 
Wenn Ich dies Blatt aus meinen Hiinden gebe. 


Corresponding to the use of the past tenses of the verb sum, 
emphatically to express death, i.e. the cessation of existence, 
was the use of its present tense to express Jif, i. e. the continu- 
ance of existence. 

Estis, Io superi, nec inexorabile Clotho 

Volvit opus.—Stat. Silv. 1. 4. 


V. 369. Plurima mortis imago. 
Nothing afraid of what thyself didst make, 
Strange images of death.— Macbeth, 1. 3. 


V. 391. Arma dabunt ipsi.—lIf, as hitherto supposed, ipsi 
mean the persons whom Choroebus and his party are despoiling of 
their arms, (“ Die Todten werden Waffen geben,” Schiller), 
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the sentence arma dabunt ipsi is a mere tautology, the same 
meaning being contained in the preceding mutemus clypeos, &c. ; 
for, Let us exchange arms with these persons, and these persons 
shall supply us with arms, are plainly but different ways of say- 
ing the same thing. I, therefore, refer ipsi to the Danai ; the 
enemy, generally ; and understand Choroebus’s meaning to run 
thus, Let us change shields, &c. with these dead fellows here, and, 
by so doing, compel the Danai, the invaders themselves, (ipsi,) to 
Surnish us with arms. The passage being so interpreted, there 
is, lst, no tautology; and, 2dly, ipsi has its proper emphatic 
force. 

The sentiment contained in arma dabunt ipsi is familiar to 
us in the English proverbial expression, furnish a rod to whip 
himself. 

V. 401. Conduntur.— Condo is (strictly) not merely to hide, 
but, the force of do being preserved in its compound, (see Com- 
ment. En. 1. 60.) to put or to plunge into a place so as to hide. 
Hence it is sometimes even joined with a preposition governing 
the accusative : 

Sol quoque et exoriens, et cum se condet in undas. 
Georg. 1. 438. 

V. 406. Nam teneras arcebant vincula palmas.—It is evident 
that the translators understand the words vincula arcebant to 
be equivalent to vincula ligabant, and to mean no more than 
that chains bound her hands : 

Her eyen, for fast her tender wrists were bound.— Surrey. 
—— rude fetters bound her tender hands.— Beresford. 


On the contrary, the idea of binding does not extend beyond the 
word vincula ; arcebant of hindering, heeping away ; (vincula) 
bonds, (arcebant) hindered, kept off, her hands, viz. so that she 
could not extend them towards heaven. Our author had pro- 
bably before his eyes his favourite model :— 

"ANY avadlw o°, & yépov, tiv civ mdpos 

Tlitvovea yovdtww (yep 8’obx Eeott por 

Tis oFs haBéoben qertatns yeverddoc). 

Eurip. Androm. 573. 

V. 406.° Lumina nam teneras arcebant vincula palmas.— Thus 
imitated by St. Hieronymus in his marvellous Mulier septies 
percussa,—Oculis, quos tantum tortor alligare non potuit, sus- 
pexit ad celum.— Epist. 1. ad Innocent. ? 3. 
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V. 413. Erepte virginis ira.—Heyne’s interpretation, “ira 
propter ereptam virginem,” is proved to be correct, not only by 
the appropriate sense which it affords, but by our author’s use 
elsewhere of a similar structure, e.g. Mortis fraterne ira, 
(En. 1x. 736); Graiarum errore jubarum, (412 above;) vete- 
rum errore locorum, (I. 181); erepte amore conjugis, (II. 
330); also, lacryme rerum, (I. 462); and lacrymas Creuse, 
(11. 784). For numerous examples of the use of this genitive 
by other authors, see Dederich on Dictys Cretens, v. 4. 

V. 413.* Gemitu atque ird.— Prosaice, an angry groan; 
groaning withanger. Irais the feeling ; gemitu, the sound, (and, 
as appears not only from En. vil. 15, where the two words are 
again found united, gemitus ireeque leonum, but from En. 1. 
53, 11. 555, the loud sound or roar,) by which the feeling was 
expressed. 

V. 415. Adversi rupto, &ec.—Compare Aischyl. Prom. Vinct. 
(almost at the end, Prometheus speaking,) A’ torCécbw, &e. 

V. 422. Primi.—The first to discover the cheat, because the 
Jirst and principal sufferers. 

V. 422.* Olipeos mentitaque tela, &c.—They discover the 
cheat, not all at once, but by two successive steps ; first, recog- 
nise the shields and weapons, i.e. perceive that they are those of 
Androgeos and his party ; and then mark the discrepancy of our 
voices ; i.e. the non-agreement of our voices with the shields and 
weapons ; or, in other words, that our voices are not those of 
Androgeos and his party. See comment. 11. 423. 

Mentita. Not agnoscunt mentita, because they do not discover 
the false pretence, until after they have compared the recognised 
weapons with the voices of those by whom they are carried, and 
observed the discrepancy; but agnoscunt clipeos telaque, the 
term mentita being added merely for the sake of clearness, and 
lest any doubt might arise that the tela and clipeos, which the 
Danai recognise, are the mentita tela and clipeos previously 
spoken of. 

V. 423. Ora sono discordia signant.—Not signant ora, dis- 
cordia sono ; but signant sono, ora discordia (viz. clipeis telis- 
que ;) the sound being the mark or sign, which shows that the 
mouths (ora,) viz. the speech (compare Evang. Luc. xxi. 15, 
Ego enim dabo vobis os (ctépa] et sapientiam,) disagrees with 
the clipeos and tela. 

V. 432. Nec tela, nec ullas Vitavisse vices, Danaum.—.Shunned 

Vil. ‘ 
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no reprisal of the Danai, whether of weapons, or of whatever 
kind ; i.e. Was not deterred from attacking them, by fear of 
what they might do to me in return, (in vicem or per vices.) 

This use of vices (viz. to signify reprisal or return,) flows di- 
rectly from the radical meaning of the word, and is very familiar 
to the best Latin writers. Tanto proclivius est injurie, quam 
beneficio, vicem exsolvere. Tacit. Hist.1v.3. Neque est ullus 
affectus tam liber et dominationis impatiens, nec qui magis 
vices exigat. Plin. Paneg. c.85. Spernentem sperne, sequenti 
redde vices. Ovid. Metam. x1v. 35. And, with a genitive, as 
in the passage before us, Multarum miseras exiget una vices. 
Propert. 1. 13, 10. Nor have I any doubt that the ancient 
Scholiast is correct in understanding in this sense, Plus vici 
simplici. Hor. Carm. tv. 14,13. “ Vult intelligi in vastandis 
his non tantam illis cladem intulisse, quantam ipse dederant, sed 
duplam ; h. e. eam non simplici vice reddidisse.” 

V. 440. Ad tecta ruentes.—I understand tecta here to be, not 
the roof, but, (as tectorum, vers. 454, and tecto, vers. 478, and 
the same word in numerous other places,) the house. 

V. 453. Limen erat, &c.—A tergo, at the rear; erat limen, 
was an approach ; cceceeque fores, and a blind door, or, more 
strictly, blind door-valves ; et pervius usus, and a thoroughfare, 
viz. through that door, or, those door-valves ; postesque relicti, 
and forsaken door-posts ; (see Comment. vers. 480.) 

Cece. I understand this term to signify, not, concealed in a 
dark or secret nook, but, contrived so as to appear not to be a 
door, but merely a part of the wall; such a door, viz. as was 
technically called by the Greek name, pseudothyron ; (“‘ Ex pe- 
cuniz quemadmodum ad istum per pseudothyron revertantur, 
tabulis vobis et testibus planum faciam.” Cicero in Verr. Iv.) 
Ist, Because the term is precisely that which we might, 4 priori, 
expect to be used to designate a door so contrived. 2dly, Be- 
cause the term being so understood, the force of the immediately 
succeeding words, pervius usus (obscure, if cece be interpreted 
dark or secret) becomes clear and apparent, viz. that this seeming 
no-door was yet pervious, afforded pervium usum. And, 3dly, 
Because it were derogatory to Andromache to represent her as 
skulking in at a door in a dark corner, but by no means so to 
represent her as pushing open blind valves in the side or wall 
of the building, which, as soon as she had passed, closed again, 
and showed no appearance of an entrance, but only a mere 
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blank wall. The passage, so understood, is constructed accord- 
ing to Virgil’s usual manner, the descriptive adjectives being 
joined, not to the whole object, but to the parts of which the 
object consists ; cwca, to the door-valves, ordinarily the most 
conspicuous part ; relicti, deserted, no longer used, to the door- 
posts which, (see Comment. y. 480,) supporting the valves and 
turning on the hinges, were the parts most used ; in most fre- 
quent action. 

Postes relicti, The reader, accepting the explanation just 
proposed, of the special junction of relicti with postes, will be 
relieved from the necessity of joining Wunderlich in the wish 
that these words had been altogether omitted, “ vellem abes- 
sent.” 

A tergo. All the parts of this secret entrance being equally 
at the rear of the building, the words a tergo are not applied to 
any one part specially, but equally to all. 

There should be a comma after relicti, a tergo not being 
joined to that word, but standing by itself, as in En. viii. 697. 
Necdum etiam geminos a tergo respicit angues. 

A little further on, (v. 557,) there is a sentence of precisely 
similar construction :— 


Jacet ingens littore truncus, 
Avulsumque humeris caput, et sine nomine corpus. 


Where, first, a separate and appropriate predicate is assigned 
to each part, (ingens to truncus, and avulsum humeris to caput,) 
and then a predicate, common to each part, (sine nomine,) to 
the whole (corpus). See Comment. Fn. 11. 552. 

V. 458. Evado, &¢.—Evado, (e-vado,) go the whole way ; 
pass over the entire space, whether upward, downward, or on the 
level ; whether physically, as in the passage before us, and En, 
xu. 907, or metaphorically, as in Terent. Adelph. 11. 4, 63:— 

Verum nimia illee licentia 
Profecto evadet in aliquod magnum malum. 


Burmann, in his commentary on this passage, and Forcellini, 
in his dictionary, interpreting evado by ascendo, transfer to this 
verb a meaning wholly foreign to it, and contained only (inci- 
dentally) in the context. 

(To be continued.) 








XVI. 
MISCELLANIES. 


1. On THE Stupy or LanauaGEs. 


Ir is a common maxim with the English, that “One ought to learn 
French as the natives do.” If some of those who think so, would only 
remember that this was the very way they learnt English, and then 
examine, in sober earnest, how much they really know about it, the 
delusion would vanish: they would find that the tables are turned, 
and that, on the contrary, if they would understand their own lan- 
guage well, they must consent to lay aside the “ native,” and com- 
mence learning that, de novo, in the very way foreigners do.’ It is, in 
fact, desirable to strip ourselves of our old slovenly habit of familiarity 
with mother-tongue, as a downright hindrance to accurate and scien- 
tific acquaintance ; and, in the shirt-sleeves of conscious ignorance, to 
set about the M‘Adamizing task of ascertaining what it is—soit la 


prose, soit le vers—that we have been all this time chattering and 


scribbling so complacently. Many, however, are never undeceived as 
to the actual amount of their knowledge; and, satisfied with an off- 
hand, negociable connaissance of their own language, they naturally, 
in the acquisition of a new one, make a similar acquaintance the ne 
plus ultra of their desires. It is even a matter of regret and surprise 
to them, that Greek and Latin cannot be “ picked up” on the same 
easy terms. And, in fact, there have been ingenious attempts, such 
as “Corderius his Colloquies,” to engraft classical lore upon our 
youngsters in this chit-chat, made-easy fashion. All such attempts, 
besides ending in failure, betray, in limine, a misapprehension of one 
main purpose for which, as a matter of education, languages ought to 
be learnt at all. If this were merely, as Ravirol seemed to think, in 





1 Suppose you are asked, What is the 
French for “ How do you do?”—of 
course you say, “ Comment vous portez- 
vous?”—but if you are further asked, 
“ What is comment vous portez-vous, in 
English?” and you still answer, “ How 
do you do?” you are badly taught; you 
have learnt French “as the natives 
learn it ;” i.e. &Bacavicrws, &raramre- 
ews, and (malgré fluency and Parisian 
accent,) perniciously with regard to the 





main point, the Paitosopny or Lan- 
euaces. The youngest child who. is 
taught this phrase, should, at the same 
moment, be told that the French, in- 
stead of saying, “ How do you do?” 
say, “ How you carry you 2” i.e. “ How 
do you carry yourself?” Et sic de cx- 
teris.—Much more might be said on the 
study of modern languages, which I 


purpose, D. V., to follow up in a future 
Number. 
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order to have “ three or four different ways of expressing the same 
thing,” (a power, by the bye, not at all to be despised,) then, undoubt- 
edly, the quickest, easiest, and cheapest way of getting up a vocabu- 
lary and phrases is the best; and the plodding scholar, “ qui multa 
tulit fecitque puer, sudavit et alsit,” is to be pitied for a sad waste of 
time, labour, and expense. On the contrary, I have been long pet- 
suaded that, though many and great are the direct advantages result- 
ing from the study of classics, yet these are all surpassed by the 
indirect : the incomparable training of the mind; the constant yet 
varied gymnastic exercise of memory, judgment, comparison, taste, 
order, investigation, &c.; the curious insight into the machinery of 
the human mind, and the operations of thought; and the interesting 
light thrown by the very idioms upon the character, customs, political 
and physical circumstances of nations ;—all included in the mere pro~ 
cess of learning the languages. So that, if it were possible to deprive 
a well-trained scholar of every word of his Greek and Latin, and yet 
leave unimpaired the mental power acquired during the course of these 
studies alone, he would still be a great gainer by his classical educa- 
tion; and might tell you that, though robbed of two precious jewels, 
he had still by far the best half of the,treasure in his possession. I 
am well aware that this view of the indirect benefits of classical in- 
struction is not the popular one; nor would it, in fact, be at all true, 
if applied to the kind of classical instruction too often given, which may 
well justify cui-bono queries as to its possessing any value, direct or in- 
direct. If, however, utilitarians would consider how many really great 
and wise men were produced in past ages, when the dead languages 
were cultivated to an extreme and exclusive extent, they must surely 
allow some extraordinary virtue, some “ mighty magic,” to a branch of 
learning which could, almost single-handed, achieve so much for the 
human intellect. How much more, then, if only employed, as strenu- 
ously, in due proportion with other subjects! Yet it is to be feared 
that a sound, critical knowledge of the languages is increasingly under- 
valued in England, from an undue, short-sighted eagerness for those 
departments of knowledge which more immediately and obviously bear 
upon “the business of life ;” as if any amount of what is called “ prac- 
tical knowledge” could supersede the necessity for training the reason- 
ing powers to a right application of this mass of facts! Nay, to turn 
from the million, are we quite sure that, even at head-quarters, lax 
construing, “cram,” “ sciencing,” &c. have not already begun to re- 
place the sterner requirements of philological accuracy? I have seen 
books, and heard of lectures, that betoken something very like it. In 
this state of things, I venture to offer a few hints on the study of 
language, tending, (I hope,) to promote that “ sound learning” to which 
the two universities so especially pledge themselves. I will not stop 
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here to prove the importanee of WRITTEN TRANSLATION to the formation 
of a critical scholar. Every one knows the value of the practice : 
those who have most profited by it, best know the difficulties of the 
execution, i.e, “ scribendi recte, nam ut multum, nil moror.” These 
hints I especially commend, as “ an elder soldier,” to those who are 
commencing a post-mortem examination of the languages of Greece 
and Rome. 

In a translation for philological improvement, or for examination, I 
conceive the grand desiderata are these two :—First, So to comprehend 
the sense and force of the author's ideas, as to transfer them, without 
loss of either, into any other given language, as English. Second, So 
to appreciate the form into which his idiom has compelled him to throw 
those ideas, as to give the nearest possible approach to this in English 
also. Neither of these alone will convince an examiner that the stu- 
dent knows, “ Marte suo,” exactly what he is about: and the difficulty 
is, to combine the two, distinctly and intelligibly. For this purpose, 
I recommend an interlined version, in which the current, unbroken 
text shall convey the force of the original, whilst, here and there, a 
spare line above shall exhibit (as nearly as English ean approxi- 
mate,) the author’s way of saying the same thing in his language, 
wherever the latter, precisely translated, deviates from the plain mean- 
ing in English. The learner should in general study to avoid the ne- 
cessity for this upper line, by contenting himself with a sound, homely 
English rendering in the current text, and not making the two lan- 
guages part company merely for the sake of elegance (this can be 
studied elsewhere,) only most jealously recognising the minutest shade 
of idiomatic difference. In order to execute this plan, some precise 
system of notation should be rigidly adhered to. For instance :—1. 
Let the words corresponding to those in the spare or floating line be 
underlined, to define as by a “ vinculum” the precise eatent of corres- 
pondence.—N.B. Emphatic words may be doubly under-lined. 2. Let 
two or more words representing a single word in the original be con- 
nected (as far as possible,) by hyphens. 3. Words not expressed in the 
original should be enclosed in curved brackets, reserving vertical braces 
for parentheses. 4, Words in the original, not admissible in English, 
may be suspended in a curved line, or loop, above the text. 5. Words 
whose order is essentially different, may have small numerals placed 
under them, besides a short under-line. 


Samples of translation, corresponding, each to each, with the 
preceding five rules. 


founded 
1. Tu ~ Roma condita incipis. Thou beginnest from the foundation of 
Roxie. 
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2. Lapides colligendi. Stones to-be-collected. 
3. Homo, (ut fama est) ab urbe venit. (A) man [as (the) report is] 
came from (the) city. 


- 


than ~ - Uaae * 
4. Antequam ego redii. Before I returned. 
5. Hoc autem sequitur. But this follows. 
2 1 

I purposely select hackneyed and simple instances: as for the 
notation, any tutor and pupil may invent a better for their own use. 
To novelty the method can have no claim now, since I have myself been 
teaching and recommending it, in all essentials, for many years. But, 
wherever it is adopted systematically, and carried out, in all its bear- 
ings, with increasing precision, I will venture to answer for its utility. 

N.B.—The current text should perhaps be written first, without any 
interruption, in convenient portions ; the duplicate portions, with the 
above symbols, being reserved as a separate task, and written in blue 
ink. This last is a great improvement, suggested by a merry pupil. It 
assists the eye and the mind, by exhibiting the peculiarities of the origi- 
nal not only in alto relievo, but in glaring separation from that current 
text, wherein the two languages are supposed to jog on socialiter, on 
acommon line. If the translation be submitted for correction, this 
should be done, after the example of the late Dr. Tate of Richmond, 
in red ink, which might also, pro re naté, be used in the first instance 
instead of the blue. In this way the “ comparative anatomy,” as it 
were, of the two languages, extinct and recent, becomes an wnavoid- 
able study, for the precise limits of agreement and discrepaney must 
be carefully sought before we put pen to paper. Little idiomatic 
traits, which are apt to escape the most watchful observer, are actually 
forced upon the attention, and then impressed upon the memory by 
writing them down, and that in a form peculiarly convenient for revi- 
sal, reference, or for retranslation, which should be introduced at proper 
intervals of time. I believe no scholar, however matured, could com- 
mence this mode of study without soon finding his critical acumen 
sharpened, and noticing some phenomena which had previously, in 
passing through a coarser sieve, escaped his notice. 

As the Classical Museum is no doubt mueh read by classical Teach- 
ers, some of them may take alarm at a plan which seems to militate 
against their profession, by proclaiming, “ Greex anp Latin wiTnout 
4 Master.” Nov, in the first place, érep cadeotarn ricts, Tam my~ 
self in the trade. Secondly, I can assure them, that though any one 
can pursue this method of translation after a fashion and with some 
benefit, yet to do it well is the most difficult task I have ever yet at- 
tempted ; a task beset with sifting niceties, stimulating to the tyro, 
humiliating to the veteran ; above all, eminently requiring correction! 
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Texpiprov éé, I have now before me two large packets of such trans- 
lations arrived by post, blue inked by my pupils, and to be returned 
red inked by me, with marginal annotations. Courage! mes cama- 
rades ; good machinery gives employment to more hands eventually, 
in our workshops, as in others. 


J. Price. 
BirkENHEAD, April 26, 1849. 


2. On Matru. v.—vil. 


WE must not praise, but we must admire this discourse ; we must 
not criticize, but examine and receive its contents ; both the authority 
of the Teacher and the convincing nature of the doctrines (morally 
considered) compel us to allow this. Yet I beg to call attention to a 
feature in it, which, though not always overlooked, has never that I am 
aware been distinctly traced out ; I mean the order, with reference to 
an immediate purpose. I hope to show that the discourse was en- 
tirely adapted to a certain appropriate end, and has a very simple 
arrangement ; the perception of this will enable us to bear in mind 
very easily the several parts of the discourse, as well as to interpret 
satisfactorily some of the more difficult passages. 

From Matth. v. 1, and vu. 28, it appears that the more distant 
auditors were of 6xXo:, and the nearer of «a@ytai adzod, The former 
class certainly, and the latter very probably, were Jews who had been 
educated under the teaching of the scribes, and the example of the 
Pharisees ; this we gather from other sources, but it is pointedly as- 
sumed in v. 20, and vi. 27, where the Vulgate reading is “ Scribe 
eorum et Pharisei.” At this time the Jews were the only people with 
whom the records of a revelation remained: to them alone of all na- 
tions belonged “ the oracles of God:” they were set apart to inherit 
the promise which God had made to Abraham, that “ in his seed all 
nations of the earth should be blessed ;” they were, therefore, strictly 
76 Gas tis ys and 70 Dis rod koouov, But it is also certain, that 
through the glosses of the Scribes (oi vowodsdacxado., as they are 
also called,) 70 das uwpdvOy, and that through the evil practice of 
the Pharisees 76 @is éxpipOn: (For the precise nature of these cor- 
rupting influences comp. Matth. xv. xvi. and xxm. and Luke x1.) 
The Scribes erred chiefly by exacting an observance of the more trivial 
matters of the law, while they lost sight of those great principles of 
which the law was for the most part only an expression; and the 
Pharisees are condemned for the vices which we may perhaps best 
describe by the words “ hypocrisy,” “ covetousness,” and “ detraction.” 
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Now this discourse is plainly constructed to meet and remedy the 
corrupt state in which these hearers were. 

Jesus begins by laying down moral truths in a paradoxical manner, 
choosing thus to fix attention on the main and eternal principles of 
righteousness. At 13, he reminds his hearers of their peculiar con- 
dition to 17, when he discloses his own office, and their duty as re- 
gards the law, the latter by several instances, in order to correct the 
teaching of the Scribes: He then begins in vi. 1, to denounce the 
practice of the Pharisees,—Ist, as regards hypocrisy ; then at 19, as 
regards covetousness ; and then at vu. 1, as regards detraction: From 
13 to 21, he exhorts to caution and amendment, and concludes by giv- 
ing an authoritative sanction to the whole. 

I do not wish to argue that the sermon has no aim beyond this ; for 
I believe that a like exposure of a depraved state of religion is suitable 
to many other cases ; but, I think, its immediate intention is thus made 
clear; and if the details are examined, they will be found fully to bear 
out their relationship to this general plan. 

I will take one passage, which is perhaps the most difficult of ex- 
planation in the whole discourse. 

From 19, to end of ch. vi. covetousness is the vice which is being 
denounced, and vv. 22, 23, should accordingly refer some way or other 
to this vice, as the context on either side of them plainly does. The 
parallel passage, Luke x1. 34, gives little or no clue to their meaning ; 
but the eye, as expressive of avarice, or gluttony, or grudging, was 
taken for that vice itself, when joined with attributes of a bad sense, 
(comp. Deut. xxvim. 54, 56; Jobiv. 16; Prov. xxv, 22; xxm. 6; 
Matth. xx. 15, &c.); and with an attributive of an opposite sense, it 
stands for the opposite virtue, (Ecclus. xxxv. 10, 12, &e.) Also ardods 
is repeatedly used in the sense “ bountiful,” (comp. Prov. x1. 25; 
James 1.5; 2 Cor. vm. 2, &c.) Hence we need not hesitate to con- 
clude, with Whitby, that o@@adpcs rovypos may be an equivalent to 
“ covetousness,” and o@@adycs ardods to “ liberality ;” and thus the 
relation of the passage to the context—and therefore to the plan of the 
discourse—becomes directly evident. 


G. and C. ©. (x.) 
May 27, 1849. 





3. A THEeory on SYNONYMES. 


I nave had my attention called to this subject, from observing that 
Virgil has a practice of giving a Latin translation along with any 
Greek proper name that he has occasion to use. Take, for instance, 
Georg. 1. 102: Tumidis Bumaste racemis, where the Greek words Bov- 
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pasvos are well explained by the Latin. Generally it is done by a 
participle or adjective, e. g.:— 
4in. 1. 744, Pluviasque Hyadas. 
in. m. 689. Thapsumque jacentem. 
..- 693. Plemmyrium undosum. 
698. Stagnantis Helori. 
703. Arduus Acragas. 
705. Palmosa Selinus. 


Perhaps this last throws some light on one sense of the word céAcvov, 

It would appear, then, to be an intelligible rule, that an author 
would explain a foreign word, by translating it into his own language, 
and still retaining the original word. This was still more likely to 
occur whenever one people conquered another, and took possession of 
the country. Rivers and mountains, &c. would have two names, after 
Homer's fashion ; 


dv ZavOov cadéovar Ocoi, dvepes d€ Xeauavepor. 


Probably Scamander was the Trojan name of the river, of which 
Xanthus is the Greek translation; just as the ancient name of the 
Lycian Xanthus was a Persian word, “ Sirlee,” meaning also “ sand- 
coloured.” Ethnologists may tell us perhaps something about the 
source of the word “ Scamander,” and to what family of languages it 
belongs. 

Further, we see this principle at work in the modern name of Etna ; 
“ Mon-gibello” being a compound of the Italian, and what I suppose 
is the Arabic (gebel) name for “a mountain.” I am inclined to be- 
lieve that we should find this frequently in our own country, where 
the Norman and Saxon names would co-exist. For instance, what is 
the Vale of Tod-mort-en but the German and French name for our 
Vallée d’ Enfer ? 

I have had it suggested to me by one of my colleagues, that this is 
the mode of accounting for the Synonymes in the Prayer-book, drawn 
up, as it was, for men of all ranks and races, some of whom under- 
stood Norman better than Anglo-Saxon, and vice versd. Accordingly, 
we find such phrases as “ We have erred and strayed.” “ Eternal 
and everlasting life.” ‘“ Joy and felicity.” “ Pardoneth and absoly- 
eth.” “Guided and governed.” “ Perils and dangers.” &c. 

Will not this explain in some degree the Synonymes of the Latin 
language ? Would not men be found in Rome, some of whom were 
more familiar with the Greek patois of Southern Italy? some with. 
Tuscan? some with Oscan, (messi clarum genus Osci) ?—Niebuhr, 
1. 67, &e. 


C. J. ABRAHAM. 
Eton Couttece, June 4, 1849. 
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Macenas sprung from royal line, 

My honoured lord, my cherished friend ! 
Some there exist whom it delights, 

To sweep Olympian dust along, 

With glowing wheels the goals to graze, 
And high the laurel wreath to bear. 
One thinks himself a god on earth, 

If he but please the fickle mob, 

And catch their wayward fantasies— 
Another if his barn but hold 

The glowing fruit of Libya’s soil— 

The man, who joys, his father’s fields 
To plough, the wealth of Attalus 
Would not induce, with Cyprian prow, 
To cut the ocean’s foaming waves. 

The merchant frightened by the blast, 
Which threatens to submerge his bark, 
Sighs for the calm and rural scenes 

Of his birth-place: but soon again 
The peril past, his shattered boat, 

He rigs afresh, unused to bear 

The pressure of harsh poverty. 

The Massic wine of gen’rous growth, 
Allures the youth, who half each day 
In drinking spends, his limbs to spread, 
Beneath the green arbutus tree, 

And near the cooling fountain head, 
The fleeting hours to dream away. 
Many the noisy camp prefer, 

And love the clarion’s piercing note, 
And all the panoply of war, 

Which fill the mother’s heart with dread. 
All night beneath the freezing sky, 
The hunter lies, his bride forgot, 

Some cause always keeps him from home. 
His dogs have tracked some noble stag, 
Or savage boar, the feeble net 

Hath burst and proudly stalked away. 
But I, with ivy crowned, shall rise 
Inspired, to converse with the gods: 
Me shall the shady groves receive, 
Where wood-nymphs with the satyr band 
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Shall bear me company alone: 

There shall Euterpe sound the flute, 
And sweet Polymnia, heavenly muse, 
The Lesbian lyre deign to touch. 

If thou, Mzcenas, deem me fit 

The poet’s honoured name to bear, 
My heart shall seek no other life, 
Than that bestowed by thy applause. 


5. TRANSLATION OF A CHoraL ObE IN THE HeEcuBA or EvurIPwes. 
Line 893-938. 


No more, my native Troy! no more of thee 
Shall men exclaim, “ Th’ Unconquer’d and the Free!” 
Black as a cloud the Grecian spoiler came, 
And wrapt in night the glories of thy name. 
Shorn of thy crown of turrets, and thy walls 
Begrimed with smoky stains, no more thy halls 
Shall echo to my footsteps, nor by me 
Shall e’er thy streets be trode with stately step and free. 
Destruction came at midnight hour— 
When, gay carousals hush’d, the Power, 
The gentle Power of sleep, dispenses 
His sweetest, heaviest influences. 
Within our nuptial chamber lay 
My husband, who had pass’d the day 
In solemn dance and sacred song ; 
His “ idle spear was high uphung,” 
For now no more th’ invading crew 
Of banded Grecians met his view. 
Before the mirror’s golden round 
With ribbands gay my hair I bound, 
Preparing for my peaceful bed 
Of down, with softest fleeces spread. 
But hark! in our streets the note of tumult and fear! 
While the shout of the foe is borne loud to mine ear, 
“ Sons of Greeks, sons of Greeks, say, when shall it be 
That, Troy’s citadel captur’d, your homes you shall see ?” 
From couch of wedded love I flung— 
In haste one robe around me hung, 
And swift to Dian’s shrine repair, 
To pour the wild, the instant prayer. 
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’Twas vain.—I am the foeman’s prize.— 
But not until these weeping eyes 

Had seen my husband’s mangled corse, 
Did the stern Greek my footsteps force 
Towards the sea; whence looking back, 
As the ship traced its homeward track, 
On the loved scenes I left behind, 

For one brief space unto the wind 

I cast all softer thoughts, and curst 

Her with the Dioscuri nurst— 

Th’ adultress Helen, and that Boy, 

The Shepherd, born the bane of Troy; 
Whose nuptials (but no nuptials, they— 
Whose hell-cemented union, say) 

Nor home nor country have me left, 

Of husband, kindred, all, bereft ! 

O! never may the sea restore 

The Wanton to her native shore! 

O’er pathless waves still may she roam, 
An Outcast from the sweets of home! 


Rosert Mac ure. 





XVII. 
NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1, Tae Works or Quintus Horativs Fraccus, Illustrated chiefly from 
the Remains of Ancient Art. With a Life by the Rev. Henry 
Hart Milman, Canon of St. Peter’s, Rector of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster. London: John Murray. 1849. 


“ Then farewell, Horace ; whom I hated so, 
Not for thy faults, but mine; it is a curse 
To understand, not feel thy lyric flow, 

To comprehend, but never love thy verse.” 


Thus singeth Byron. And we well believe that he could neither 
feel with Horace nor love him ; and yet, that had the noble poet’s life 
been spared to the season of hoary hairs, he would have sympathized 
with those who make the Venusian their pocket companion. No 
contrast, indeed, can be conceived stronger than that which exists 
between the genius and the temperament of the ancient and the mo- 
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dern poet. Both fond of pleasure—both somewhat scandalized at 
their own literary fame, or, at least, treating it lightly—both dealing 
in love and satire, how widely in all other respects are they contrasted! 
The wild bursts of the roaring volcano do not differ more from the gentle 
radiance of the placid moon, than the gushing, impetuous tide of passion 
and invective in the British nobleman, does from the regulated flow of 
gentle emotion and the gentlemanly satire of the low-born Roman. 

But we must not be betrayed into the prosecution of a parallel, 
which might lead us into impertinent digressions. What has struck 
us now, after glancing at this new and brilliant edition of Horace, is 
the constant freshness of the charm which he possesses in all the 
forms of his writing. We do not mean to discuss the point, whether 
he was a poet, in the true and loftiest sense of the term, or not. That 
question each man will settle for himself, according to his under- 
standing or feeling of what poetry is. But we think that we can 
furnish a test, by which we may decide whether Horace has attained 
the highest point, as an artist, at which he professes to aim. We 
believe that a never-failing criterion, in the case of minds of tolerable 
cultivation in the particular department under examination, of the 
excellency of a work, is self-gratulation at having experienced pleasing 
emotions, undisturbed by a questioning of the understanding, or a 
protest of the reason against either the means or the end. There is 
in such cases a sense of completeness. The mind wishes for no more, 
and is conscious that a hairsbreadth on either side would jar against 
the comfortable feeling of rightness. In matters of taste, we have a 
right to be pleased. They are not necessary to existence, and should 
only have a standing-place among their fellows, as they minister to 
complete pleasure. Of course, in all kinds of literature, to well-con- 
stituted minds, in all ages, moral rightness, a due regard to the ho- 
nestum, is essential to this satisfaction. And, taking this into account, 
we can see how writings of every class in verse, administering unmixed 
pleasurable emotion, in the elevated sense which we attach to the word 
pleasure, may be entitled to be ranked among the productions of true 
poets—the benefactors of their race. We thus take our standard, not 
subjectively, from the mind of the master, but objectively, from the 
effects produced by his works. We conceive that much confusion has 
arisen from confounding these two things—the cause and the effect. 
Some have looked to the effects produced, while others have analyzed 
the cause: and hence, the point of view being different, opinions have 
varied. But, surely he who, by the exercise of his living mind, has 
produced in us unmixed pleasurable emotions, which but for him had 
not existed, is entitled to the name of rory7)s: he has created for us 
“fresh fields and pastures new.” 

At all events, without contesting about a name, we would aver, 
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that in poetry, or painting, or music, this common attribute is the 
criterion of that excellence, to whose creators the world attributes 
genius—a feeling of completeness, an emotional perception of perfect 
symmetry and finish, the mind retiring satisfied with the work, as 
realizing its highest notion of the thoughtful or the beautiful. Con- 
template a picture or a statue, and if, after dwelling on its conception 
and execution, and calmly drinking in its nameless charms, you feel 
moved and excited to admiration of what is immediately before you, 
and at the same time inclined to rest on this as pabulum for the 
ruminating delight of many days, depend upon it that genius has 
been at work in the fabrication. The voice which fills your ear, and 
occupies your whole heart with thoughts akin to passion,—the melody 
which, simple or complex, has given you the sense of pleased and 
satisfied fulness,—these and kindred enjoyments be grateful for, and 
cavil not as to whether it was genius that produced the effect. 

How much has self to do with this? How much is there of the 
power of mind to act on mind, consciously revelling, not only in its 
own power, but in its perception of the power to stir up others? But 
from these metaphysics of literature, let us return to old Horace, briefly 
to note their application to him—for of their true and most general ap- 
plicability, we think he is a happy specimen. He seems to us to pos- 
sess the two requisites in most of his writings,—in different degrees, 
to be sure, but still they are almost always there,—the power to pro- 
duce pleasurable emotion and the sense of completeness, the self-gra- 
tulatory feeling that we are in the presence of a master of his art, 
who accomplishes effects of rare elegance without seeming effort, of 
whose failing we have never any dread, and whose flights are, if not 
astounding, at least never spasmodic. Water rises no higher than the 
fountain from which it flows, and we may not expect from any mind 
to receive emotions of greater intensity than those which it has itself 
experienced. Our knowledge of the training and life of Horace, as 
derived from his own charming and unaffected notices, exactly corres- 
ponds with the impression made on us by his writings. Carefully edu- 
cated; without strong passions or appetites; curbing from prudential 
considerations—prudential, we mean, not only as regarded himself, but 
his country—the strongest desire which he seems to have had, that of 
public liberty, he certainly does not realize our idea of a poet, whose 
impetuous feelings forced forth their way in verse. But he is never 
incongruous. He never assumes a feeling which he does not cherish, 
nor endeavour to palm upon his readers the effusions of an artificial 
fury, as the genuine bursts of poetic phrenzy. To be sure, when 
dealing with the religion of his country, we lack earnestness. There 
is neither the simple faith of Hesiod, nor the grand outlining of 
Homer, nor the wrapt enthusiasm of Pindar, nor the scorching fire 
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of AZschylus. But in truth, in all supernatural matters, the Roman 
poets share this defect with him. Their deities were more a matter of 
the understanding and fancy than of belief. Their lot had fallen on 
evil times, for religious inspiration. They exhibit no sense of reality, 
because they felt none. It would be, perhaps, too much to say that 
these sacred effusions fell as coldly on the ear of educated men then, 
as now the Daphnes, Chloés, and Lalages of our own classical school 
of artificial love-making do on our ear. But the analogy may assist 
us to understand the deadness of Latin versification, when employed 
in hymning, as an exercise of fancy or a piece of state policy, gods in 
whom the writer had only a literary and factitious interest. Lucretius 
and Juvenal are certainly in earnest in their words, and their earnest- 
ness is visible in every line ; but Horace is only performing the part 
of a good citizen, who lends his aid to keep the people in order by the 
influences of religion, or is showing that the Roman, as well as the 
Grecian muse, can soar to the heights of Olympus. 

We willingly turn from the sentiment expressed, to the garb in 
which it is conveyed. It is not that Horace is vainly appealing to a 
belief in us which does not exist, but that we feel that he is as incre- 
dulous as ourselves; yet how exquisitely apposite are his forms— 
how pure his diction—how simple and unelaborate these heathen can- 
ticles! If he stir up no high emotion—if he flash forth no light 
revealing glimpses of the murk forms of Heathenism on the cloudy 
summit of their mountain throne—he excites, at least, the belief, 
that had he known better he would have written in higher strains, 
and that he had fled to a faith which abjured the rule of heaven, solely 
because he had no other shelter from the host of difficulties in which 
the philosophy of life involved him. 

Enabled to associate in early life with the most polished youth of 
Rome, by the judicious and bold policy of his father—carefully pre- 
served from the fearful contamination of corrupt Rome—taught by 
example to scan carefully the motives, and to observe minutely the 
characteristics of his fellows—receiving the education of a gentleman, 
without the temptations to plunge into the excesses of youth,—he 
was fitted to profit, to the utmost, by the training which Athens fur- 
nished. Early called to high military command—high for his age and 
standing—then a fugitive and penniless, he seems never to have sunk 
in the social scale, nor to have forfeited either his own self-respect or that 
of others. Poetry became his profession, and speedily led to competency. 
He had seen enough of public life. He must, and therefore, from his 
temperament, will submit to a despot. The despot is gentle in his rule, 
and Horace learns to see that what thwarts all his aspirations, is, in 
reality, the best thing for his degenerate country. Thenceforth, to 
inculcate contentedness with what is, and at the same time to preserve 
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such fragments of the old Roman feeling as could be saved from the 
wreck, to humanize by expounding the field on which Roman genius 
may peaceably exercise itself, and to add to the dignity of the state 
religion the charms of perfect expression ; these are the returns which 
he makes for state-protection, and for a quasi state-support. Fond 
of society ; affectionate without passion, but with all the constancy of 
a truthful and genuine man; observant, acute, and playful; polished 
and real, so that he delighted in the graces of unaffected and educated 
courtesy, while he relished the strong smack of rusticity, if it were 
but honest ; he moved through the world, deliberately shutting his 
eyes on the greatness of its evils, because he deemed them beyond 
the reach of cure, eagerly laying hold of individual excellencies as 
some counterpoise to collective baseness, and laughing down the 
lighter follies, which he knew that ridicule alone could cure. But he 
paid the penalty of suppressed feeling. A lover of sincerity, he had 
no faith in the reality of any thing good, or pure, or unworldly, not 
even in himself. He had seen instances so lamentable and so as- 
tounding of faithlessness, public and private, of foul treachery, of 
hypocrisy and mock patriotism, even in his dearest friends; he was 
living in a circle so accustomed to conceal its sentiments, even in its 
best moments ; that even his kindly nature was forced occasionally to 
sneer at the reality of unmixed virtuous emotion. He was haunted 
with a constant sense of the unreal, which sends him either to stolid 
resignation, or to festive mirth, or to yearnings after the Sabine hills, 
where politics and public life should be shut from his perplexed mind. 
“ What must be, must”—is his resigned motto; but then— 
O rus! quando ego te aspiciam ! 

This insensibility, too, as well as his natural temperament, tinctures 
his moral teaching. Had he possessed the lofty spirit and the un- 
compromising enthusiasm, which some blame him for not possessing, 
there is little doubt but we should have had no record of him, save 
that he had fallen in Rome’s last and fatal struggle for liberty. His 
morality is eminently practical. With a public reference, it is mani- 
festly defective, and for manifest reasons. But it breathes the truth- 
ful and the honourable in every line of its instructions for private life. 
We must confess, that the motives urged are often not so elevated as 
we would wish ; but, after all, Horace was a Roman, and he knew 
his countrymen better than any Christian among us. 

And how exquisite his style! From the first, trained to contrast 
and compare the Greek with the Latin,— 

Canusini more bilinguis, 

gifted with a fine ear, unvulgarized by low associates, breathing from 
his childhood an atmosphere of literary purity, and thrown almost at 
once from the schools of Athens into the literary society of men like 


VIL. (a) 
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Virgil, and Pollio, and Varius, with his fastidious disgust at the in- 
congruous, either in life or in expression, and his constant cultivation 
of his native literature, into which he was enabled to infuse without 
effort, as a second nature, his Greek tastes,—no wonder, that to this 
day, the cultivated man of society knows no better vehicle of illus- 
trating, enforcing, or expressing a passing thought, than in the happy 
and full turns of the polished Roman. We have seen and said, that 
the sum of completeness is the great charm of every work of art; the 
mind treasures its remembrance, as something to which to revert as 
an unmixed good. Such perfection has a habitat in every breast. And 
so it is, that unconsciously, the mind turns over and over a phrase, a 
line, a stanza of Horace. The precise words are there, and in their 
precise order: one more or less, or out of its place, or another substi- 
tuted, and the sense of completeness is gone. And so we are grate- 
ful to him, who has bestowed on us an innocent and a wholesome 
pleasure ; and we store up the gem in our treasury, that we may have 
it to examine when we will. 

Thus it is that Horace is so popular. It is not poetic fire, it is 
not a lofty diction, it is not a lofty strain of indignant morality, nor 
high aspirations after freedom. It is, that to a mind thoroughly culti- 
vated, and unostentatious in all the consciousness of mastery over its 
weapons of fence, are added the charms of most appropriate diction, 
the consciousness that the writer is affecting nothing, pretending 
nothing. It is, that with a penetration singularly acute, a power of 
dissection leaving no fibre of the heart unexplored and unexamined, 
a knowledge of the world acquired in court, camp, country, city, 
there is combined an affectionate heart, not impetuous in its bursts, 
but steady in its even flow, with just enough of gall to give the 
occasional shade that brings more conspicuously into view, the ha- 
bitual, fine, manly good humour of the practical moralist. How strik- 
ing is it, that Pope, in many respects so unlike Horace, should have 
been so successful in imitating him! We have not time to dwell upon 
this, save to hint, that it is the intellectual, and not the moral resem- 
blance, which leads to the likeness, and that, had the themes not arisen 
in Horace, they would never have originated with Pope. 

The handsome volume now under review, is an appropriate tribute 
to the popular merits of the Roman writer. No one deserves it more, 
and no one does it more appropriately become. It is true, that the 
illuminated border hardly suits our impressions of the homeliness of 
some of the Satires and Epistles. But wholeness was required, and 
we do not grudge to admire the typographical and illustrated beauty 
of even those portions of the work where it is least appropriate. In 
paper, in clearness of type, in graceful arrangement, this edition is 
worthy of the character of the eminent house which has risked ex- 
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penditure upon such an adventure. We hope that it will be duly re- 
warded. There is more than grace, however, in the decorations ; there 
is utility. Whenever on a passing expression there can be hung a 
vivid representation of ancient life, derived from ancient art, at once 
instructive and suggestive, we find the pencil gracefully, we trust, grate- 
fully employed. Much taste and knowledge of the apposite is displayed 
in the choice of illustrations, which are drawn from all sources. Not a 
page can be opened where the eye does not light upon some antique gem. 
Mythology, history, art, manners, topography, have all their fitting re- 
presentatives. To take at random a specimen. We have as illustra- 
tions of the Fifth Satire of the First Book, where the well known jour- 
ney to Brundusium is described, an exquisite allegorical representation 
of Via, from a coin of Trajan in the British Museum. We have lively 
sketches of Aricia, Anxur, Formiz, from the pencil of G. Dennis, Esq.; of 
the Villa of Cocceius, Equotutium, Canusium, Bari, Brundusium, from 
that of T. Dessoulary, Esq.; of Beneventum by Sickler; with a bust 
of Marcus Antonius from Visconti. It is the highest praise to say, 
that these designs, throughout, add to the pleasure with which Horace 
is read. Many of them carry us back to the very portraitures from 
which the old poets drew their inspirations ; as when Horace, in the 
eighteenth Ode of the first book, warns, like a true gentleman, his 
friend Varus against excessive drinking :— 

At, ne quis modici transiliat munera Liberi, 

Centaurea monet cum Lapithis rixa super mero 

Debellata ; 
We have a representation of a centaur, Lapitha, and Athenian girl, 
from the Pittore Antiche @Ercolano—a group such as Horace may 
have seen and admired, as a fitting ornament and warning in a festive 
character. We must not forget to mention the illuminated title-pages, 
nor the names of the illustrators. Owen Jones, of known celebrity in 
this species of adornment, executes the decorations; while the draw- 
ings from the antique are spiritedly executed by George Scharf, jun. 
We presume that the selection of fitting subjects and illustrations was 
consigned to the Reverend Editor, who appropriately dedicates the 
volume to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Let not the learned question the utility of such a volume, These 
matters impart life to what else might be vapid and task-like. Toa 
pictorial Bible Dr. Chalmers was indebted for the earliest impressions 
of pleasure connected with the sacred writings; and an illuminated 
missal laid the foundations of Alfred’s power as a royal Humanist. 
We have shown this volume to our little son, and assured him that 
when he can read it, to him it shall belong; and his sparkling eyes 
warrant us to advise a similar process, not doubting either its wisdom 
or success. 
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But it would be uncourteous to the Editor, not to say something 
more of his share in this beautiful book. A poet himself, he can 
rightly value, and he has rightly appreciated, his brother poet. We 
think that he has felt him more, than studied him as a commentator 
would. He has the Horatian scholarship of a gentleman, but hardly 
the minute acquaintance of a professional critic. This, in his first 
outlines of Horace, he does not conceal. He says, while reviewing 
Mr. Tate’s Horatius Restitutus :— 

“ We must acknowledge, that not having, like Mr. Tate, ‘for more than one- 
third of a century, been engaged in reading the works of Horace with pupils, we 
have some misgivings, lest we should be caught tripping on some of those minute 
and delicate points of classical antiquarianism or scholarship, which it is the 
triumph of the Orbilii to detect—of those who deserve the epithet of plagosi, to 
punish without mercy.”—Quarterly Review, vol. tx11. p. 290. 

This article, which is written with much spirit and discrimination, 
is the stock of two subsequent lives of Horace by Mr. Milman, one in 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, 
and that which forms the first part of the volume now before us. We 
have amused ourselves with following the Reviewer on to the Editor, 
and are half tempted to show the progress of biographical matures- 
cence. But we must leave this in the meantime. Only we would 
note, that the accomplished Canon of St. Peter’s is fully alive to the 
different modes required by his different vehicles of communication 
with the gentle public. The article in the Dietionary has an air of 
greater learning than either of the others, while the main body of the 
article is the same. We may give one instructive example of the 
growth of knowledge, in a matter where his first opinion would decid- 
edly have exposed him to the lash of his brother Canon and the other 
Orbilii. Horace, while dwelling with proud affection on his father’s 
considerate care, as the cause of his moral praiseworthiness, says, 
(Lib. 1. Sat. 6, 71, &e.)— 

Causa fuit pater his, qui macro pauper agello 

Noluit in Flavi ludum me mittere. 
The reviewer understands this to mean, that because the father of 
Horace was poor, he declined to send him to the country day-school 
of Flavius. An odd proceeding, for which he accounts in one of two 
ways. Either he did not wish to be exposed to the sneers of “ the 
consequential sons of consequential centurions ;” or, perhaps, the 
schools in Rome were partly or wholly maintained at the public ex- 
pense. A slight reflection must have convinced Mr. Milman, that the 
poverty was not the reason of the conduct of Horace’s father, but is 
stated to enhance its merit, not because, but in spite of his being poor. 
And so, in the Dictionary and this edition, the reason and the two 


hypotheses disappear. Thus, in the life, the sensible statement ap- 
pears : 
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“ He was by no means rich, his farm was unproductive, yet he declined to send 
his son to Venusia, to the school of Flavius, to which resorted the children of the 
rural and municipal aristocracy—the consequential sons of consequential fathers— 
with their satchels and tablets on their arms, and making their regular payments 
every month.”—P. 10. 

Similar judicious alterations and corrections occur—ingenious un- 
classical hypotheses and remarks removed, and exchanged for sounder 
views, judiciously derived from the resources of minuter scholars. 
There is, however, an occasional faltering in the Review which re- 
mains in the Life, and that on points where the author, as a general 
critic, was perfectly competent to speak decisively. Thus, says Ho- 
race : 

Paupertas impulit audax 

Ut versus facerem.—Fpist. 11. 2, 51. 
Our author is so afraid of committing himself, that one can hardly 
guess what his opinion of these lines may be. Authority pulls him 
one way, partly grounded on a foolish story of the old Scholiast, about 
Malchinus and Mecenas,—and his own good sense hesitatingly leads 
him in another conclusion. Why not out with it at once, that a more 
improbable hypothesis was never invented to obscure a plain passage, 
than the idea that Horace means nothing more than this, that he 
vented the wrath and indignation of his hungry poverty in Satiric 
hexameters ? Then, our author half truckles to Bentley, in his over- 
confident theory of the chronology of Horace’s productions. In both 
these instances, Mr. Milman does doubtfully determine in the right 
way, but not with the confident ease of minute personal investigation. 
For ourselves, looking to the combined chronology of Virgil and Ho- 
race,—the former an important element in the discussion, but not one 
founded on by our author,—the result to which our author comes, 
seems to us as sound as all such things can be, Bentley notwithstand- 
ing. 

As we are grateful for this volume, we shall, in return, tender a little 
good advice. Mr. Dennis’s letter, De Villa Horatii, is very plea- 
santly written, and would be quite an ornament to the Classical Mu- 
seum; but that it should go down to posterity embalmed in illuminated 
borders, as a necessary part of an edition of Horace, especially as on 
one main question the editor and we are at issue with the pleasant 
inditer thereof, is too heavy a drag—fifteen pages—on so costly a 
classic ; why, the Carmen Seculare has only six pages. Then these 
Persone Horatiane ; “ Octavia, sister of Octavius ;” “ Novius Minor, 
an ugly usurer, always early at business, near the statue of Marsyas ;” 
and so forth, seem to us sadly out of place. The more important per- 
sonages might easily be engrafted on the Life, and for the rest— 
especially as Mr. Milman has nothing new to tell us—such a work 
would be much better without them. The skill exhibited in the Life 
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by the Author, would make a fine thing, we are convinced, of the 
grouped personages, which to us are exceedingly distasteful in this 
gorgeous book, in the form of a Vocabulary of Proper Names. 

We would also venture to counsel a little more attention to typo- 
graphical accuracy, the want of which is a sad blemish in a work 
whose charm lies in its form, and not its matter, The eye is pained 
at seeing 

Ennius from Rudre in Calabria 
in such a book, just as we are more annoyed with a rent in the robe of 
a brilliant beauty armed for conquest, than in the humble calico of the 
maid-of-all-work. There are, we are sorry to see it, other proofs of 
carelessness, which it would be well to get some Orbilius to remove. 

Assisto divinis, which the worthy Mr. Creech renders, went to church every 

day !—Note to p. 77 of Life. 
We should be sorry to contradict a clergyman, but we would re- 
spectfully remark that Mr. Creech says no such thing: what he does 
say is more amusing, because less absurd. He says, “I go tochurch 
and pray.” That this is mere carelessness, appears from the Review 
above quoted, pp. 323 and 326. But what are we to make of the 
constant use of Ofella for Ofellus ? 

Ofella was no doubt a neighbour of Horace. . . . Ofella speaks almost through- 
out, &e. 

These and such mistakes should be mended. Then, in the text, we 
have such lapses as, 
Cedes eoémptis, saltibus et domo.—Carm. 11. 3, 17. 


This is perhaps a new reading, but the following cannot be so: 


Funde capacibus 
Unguenta de conchis, Quis udo, &e.—Carm. u. 7, 23. 


Gaudeat, an doleat ; cupiat, metuatne ; quid ad rem. 
Si, quiquid vidit, &«.—Hpist. 1. 6, 12, &e. 

The text, it may be noticed, seems that of Orelli in the main, though 
we should perhaps be furnished with definite information on this sub- 
ject. Wewould venture to suggest, that in such a work of ornament, 
when the editor has no opportunity of discussing or defending disputed 
readings, his best plan is to fix on a text already received and approved 
by British scholars, and rigidly to adhere to it. This satisfies the 
feeling of the congruous—and feeling is all in all in matters of taste. 

It may be right to accustom our insular eyes to such forms as 
maestus and caelum, though we think it injudicious to attempt such 
innovations in a work like this. But Delmatico peperit triumpho, 
(Carm. u. 1, 16,) is intolerable; though Orelli gives the authority of 
one manuscript, and quotes the blundering chisels of the stone masons 
of the Empire, this is no reason why so singular an orthographical 
phenomenon should scare the eye of our Pollios and Mecenases. 
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2. Pusacotuec® Historica Specimen, Aucrore F. K., A.M. London, 
G. Bell. 1848. 


Tus little book is an excellent specimen of a style of composition, 
which, though once in high favour with the learned, has now fallen 
into most unmerited disrepute. It consists of a number of’ small in- 
scriptions, such as might be carved underneath the monuments raised 
to perpetuate the good or bad memories of various characters in mo- 
dern history. Since Dr. Parr gave to the world the celebrated inscrip- 
tions published with his preface to Bellendenus, no attempts in this 
style have obtained any great applause, or any lasting notice. Mr. 
Landor has indeed written a few inscriptions, with that grace which 
distinguishes all his works, but we cannot compare even his pithy 
sentences to the sparkling bits of description which meet our eye in 
every page of this volume. That our readers may be the better able 
to judge of its merits, we subjoin a single specimen, chosen rather as 
one of the shortest than as one of the best. Something it may lose 
when transferred to our pages, as being deprived of that beautiful 
typography which enhances its elegance in the original volume, but 
the excellence of the composition will speak for itself. 


Maria 
Scotorum * Regina 
natvre * mvyneribvs * beata 
vite * casibvs * miserrima 
evi * regivm * genvs 
formee * gratia * et - venvstas 
ingenvarvm * artivm - illicebre 
sive * institvtionis * vitio 
sive * nvptiarvm ° infelicitate 
sive ‘ obtrectatorvm * invidia 
exitio * fvere 
vxor * mater * regina 
omnibvs * vite * officiis - in * adversvm * acta 
avito * solio - pvisa 
a * svis * nefarie * tradita 
post * vinevla * divtvrna 
dvbio * proditionis * indicio 
vitam * svpplicio * capitis 
finivit. 


We are glad to hear that a second volume, consisting of similar in- 
scriptions, is likely soon to appear; and we trust that the success of 


this author may encourage many lovers of classical elegance to tread 
in his steps. 
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XIX, 


CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS A METAPHYSICS OF 
GREEK SYNTAX. 





“ Verumtamen hdc ipsa re moniti, cogitatione complexi sumus Grammaticam 
quandam, que non analogiam verborum ad invicem, sed analogiam inter verba et 
res sive rationem sedulo inquirat.”—Bacon, de Augm. Scient. v1. 1. 

“The higher logic would consist of rules for this inner language, and be nothing 
but a correct grammar of living thought.”—Schlegel, Philos. Lang. c. v1. 

“ What is classification but the perceiving that these objects are not chaotic, 
and are not foreign, but have a law which is also a law of the human mind t?”— 
Emerson, Man Thinking, p. 6. 


THE object of the present paper is an explanation of certain 
peculiarities in the structure of the Greek language, which cha- 
racterise it above other ancient languages,—neglect of syntax 
rules, and a predominance of the internal metaphysical syntax 
of the mind over the “ Ratio Syntactica” of formal grammar ; 
where the writer, not strictly adhering to the prima facie values 
of the words, but leaving their grammatical coherence confused 
and unconnected, and observing only the connection between 
the thoughts, adapts the dependencies of the sentence to the 
equivalent mental notion involved in the members, and present 
to the mind, though not verbally expressed in the grammatical 
forms. As it is possible I may be misunderstood, and explana- 
tions after all are seldom explanatory, I will make clear by an 
example the distinction I would draw between grammatical and 
metaphysical syntax. Aidw<p Eyer and aidodpa are in metaphy- 
sical syntax convertible equivalents, in grammatical syntax they 
are not so; the former being objective, the latter subjective. 
Again, Smsott por dpdons tar” odca, and Spacivoya tadr’ odea, 
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are in metaphysical syntax perfectly equivalent constructions, 
and equally correct ; while, grammatically considered, the for- 
mer is false and solecistic. 

The discovery, then, and right application of this equivalent 
mental notion, would I recommend as a principle of interpreta- 
tion, and as the hidden key and rule of speech which lies con- 
cealed within these disordered constructions, as it were a lan- 
guage within a language, where, though the external form of 
the words be confused and ungrammatical, an internal syntax, 
and an internal grammatical order and connection, may be 
traced between the thoughts, by following the inner threads of 
the discourse, and weighing rightly the metaphysical values of 
the words. But in advocating these views I have a formidable 
opposition arrayed against me. Many of the passages I adduce 
as examples, will, on account of these very peculiarities, be re- 
jected by some as incompetent witnesses, and pronounced cor- 
rupt, because they are of this nature; and the argument against 
me will be, “ Arguments based upon corrupt passages have no 
foundation.” But is not this a petitio principii rather than fair 
argument, to assume as a premiss that all the passages adduced 
are corrupt, because they contain peculiarities, which I wish to 
prove are contained in them, and in proof of the existence of 
which I cite the passages? But what one of living scholars can 
arrogate to himself such a mastery of this most difficult lan- 
guage, as to take upon himself to decide in every case what 
form of expression a Greek ought not, and could not make use 
of? To tell what he might have used is often easy enough ;— 
to tell what he might not, and has not, is a difficult matter in- 
deed; and Hermann (Append. Vig. p. 756,) has rightly bestowed 
the highest place on that man,—“ qui, etiam si nullum usquam 
simile exemplum inveniatur, utrum illud Grecum, an non Gre- 
cum, dicere sciat.” See also some judicious observations on 
this point by Bishop Blomfield, (Mus. Crit. vol. 1. p. 136,) and 
Archdeacon Hare, (Philol. Mus. No. 1v. p. 221.) Very often it 
is a mere question of rarity, and many constructions are con- 
demned, because the reader does not recollect any similar ex- 
ample, not because they violate the laws of human thought. 
Compare Hermann ( Opuse. 11. p. 51): “ Quid vero, solisne ex- 
emplis, quid Grecum sit, quid non, efficiatur ? Hoc mihi simile 
yidetur, ut si quis linguam, quam nesciat, scire se dicat, si lexi- 
con secum portet: quem rectius manu, quam mente tenere lin- 
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guam dixeris: nam quod in scripto non habet, habet nusquam. 
Absit tam excors anxietas, ut, guod necesse est dict posse, negemus 
posse dici, nisiexemplorum copia adsit. Et quero, quot exemplis 
opus sit. Nam unum si est, corrigi video: video vero etiam cor- 
rigi, siplurima, Interea, donec, ut in testamentis condendis, lege 
constitutum fuerit, quot testes requirantur, ego uni fidem habebo.” 

Besides, truth is not a something more cleverly defended by 
arguments than another something, neither is it affected for the 
worse by the fragmentary nature of the evidence adduced in its 
support ; though its reception amongst men is considerably in- 
fluenced by the strength of the proofs, and the plausibility of its 
advocates. Some opposition, too, may be looked for from an- 
other quarter, from those with whom the ellipse of a xata or 
a a is an easy apology for more accurate scholarship. But 
with these I have no controversy, nor would I say any thing of 
them more harsh, than that such a method is not very credit- 
able to the present age. 

Matthia (Gr. Gr. vol. 1. p. 3): “ We also perceive in 
the Greek language, more than in any other, even the Latin, 
a simplicity and absence of pretence in style, and a certain 
indifference to the demands of a language formed by and for 
the understanding, amounting to what we might call incor- 
rectness and carelessness. ... The neglect of grammatical 
rules in the cases already mentioned,—which is incomparably 
more frequent in Greek than in Latin writers, and above all 
in Plato, who, while he ennobled, closely imitated, the style 
of conversation,—seems to be the immediate result of an un- 
conscious endeavour to come to the level of all classes, by 
copying the language of common life. It was in no small de- 
gree cherished by the circumstance that, till the Alexandrian 
period, there was no separate order of literary men, and that 
till that time no technical grammarian arose, to cramp language 
by submitting it to the rules of the understanding.” Quarterly 
Review (vol. 66, No. oxxx. p. 451): “ At the time when 
Aristotle and Plato thought, very few of their countrymen could 
write grammatically : and Aristotle himself lays no little stress 
on correct syntax as a necessary but rare excellence in an ora- 
tor.” Compare also Donaldson, New Crat.p.55. Richter (de 
Anacoluthis, p. 5): “ Equidem existimo Grecos, quoniam pro 
ingenii sui alacritate mobilitateque, sententias magis quam verba 
respiciebant, tam spe repugnantia grammatice protulisse, ut 
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ipsi denique anacolutha hee esse vix animadverterent, preeser- 
tim cum in peritia linguarum legibus non ea diligentia, qua — 
hodie fit, studuisse videantur.” Wannowski (p. 180): “ Dis- 
cendum est, quanta Greci in confundendis constructionum ge- 
neribus usi fuerint licentia, quantopere igitur nobis sit cavendum, 
quominus contra codd. auctoritatem aliquid mutemus.” Her- 
mann (Opuse. vol. I. p. 266): “ Idque omnium facillime in 
poetis fieri potest : quorum quum omnis oratio ad sensum magis, 
quam ad severas quasdam cogitandi regulas composita sit, non 
recte interpretabitur eos, qui verba eorum, tamquam si mathe- 
matici aut philosophi essent, ad amussim exigat, et non potius 
quid senserint, quam quid argutando ex singulis verbis elici 
possit, consideret.” Jelf, (Gr. Gr. 2 378): “ The Greek lan- 
guage, in many of its constructions, does not so much consider 
the grammatical form in which a notion is expressed, as the 
notion itself. This arose from the metaphysical spirit of the 
Greeks, which enabled them in the form of signification to see 
clearly the notion signified; and which, impressing itself 
strongly on the whole of their language, imparted to it a clear- 
ness and precision in expressing the minutest shades of distine- 
tion, which are scarcely comprehensible to the moderns ; while 
at the same time it creates a number of grammatical anomalies, 
which at first seem to be defects, but are in reality founded on 
the truest principles of grammar. The apprehension, reten- 
tion, and application of this principle is most essential to the 
interpretation, as well of particular passages, as of the general 
sense of an author. This construction is called xatd civeow, or 
ad intellectum, or oyijpa npd¢ td cypardyevov, OF voodpevov, or ex 
animo loquentis or scribentis.” And again (2 892, 2): “ The 
readiness of apprehension which is so especially the characte- 
ristic of the Greek mind, naturally gave greater scope to this 
figure [Brachylogy] in the Greek than in any other language ; 
and it is a want of this rapidity and readiness which makes the 
Greek language so difficult to master, and yet so profitable a 
mental exercise to the moderns.” Blackert (Dualis Numerus, 
p- XI.): “ Ilud, quod szpissime apud Greecos, minus szpe apud 
Romanos multum valet, tenendum est, nomina posita esse non 
in eo numero, quem concentus postulet forme grammatice, 
sed qui sententiz congruat.” Bernhardy ( Wissenschaftliche 
Syntax der Griechischen Sprache, p. 40-41): “ From the 
same view of comprehensive clearness in expression arises the 
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rhetorical Struktur nach dem Sinn (cyijpa nods td onpatvopevov) 
which is employed in the grammatical change of gender and 
number ; less frequently in the form of the verb, in good authors 
only with regard for lightness and impressiveness ; by the ela- 
borate writers of the third period (the Sophists and Atticists,) 
as a grace of elegant language ; but it is observed still oftener 
as a carelessness in later writers, and as a misinterpretation of 
modern philologers.” 

Modern grammarians, after the hints of the old grammarians, 
have made collections of each kind in very dissimilar order, and 
with very dissimilar discrimination, as Davis ad Cicer., Nat. 
Deor. 1.19; Kén and others on Greg. Cor. p. 71, 93 seq. ; 
Niclas ad Aristot., Ausc. Mirab. p. 264; Ast ad Plat., Legg. 
p- 63. Few inventions have caused so much mischief, and so 
much impeded sensible grammatical investigation. From this 
has arisen the worst of violent methods, the very convenient 
confusion of two notions; through which perhaps we learn to 
understand such forms as yoa¢ npémoynog and Gotpwv sdepdvy. 
Against this already Schafer (Demosth. 7. 1. p. 237,) has de- 
clared himself. The collection of examples by Matthia ( Orest. 
383,) sufficiently teaches us the treatment of this new method.” 
And (ibid. p. 121): “ This formula was briefly pointed out by 
Porson, ad Phen. 300, and explained with examples by Seidler, 
ad Iph. T. 1061; then introduced by Hermann into his new 
theory of “ confused constructions” in his review of Elmsley’s 
Medea, 833, and on Soph. Phil. 187, and elsewhere under simi- 
lar warranty. This mode of treatment will certainly die away, 
as it is destitute of all truth, and appears only as a contributary 
means towards satisfying oneself with difficult passages with- 
out trouble.” Verum Bernardus non vidit omnia. Were ill- 
natured predictions excusable, this pine-tree fate might be more 
safely prophesied of his own historical philosophy, (Haupt, Ag. 
180,) which he wishes to see supersede the work of Matthia, 
the characteristics of whose grammar he says are “ apparent 
fulness”—“ internal deficiency”—* absence of all plan” —“ con- 
cealed want of unprejudiced views.”! When his estimate of his 
fellow-labourers is so disparaging, we cannot expect his account 
of opinions opposed to his own to be much more candid. If 





1 Allein diese scheinbare Fiille | unbefangenen Blicken nicht entziehen,” 
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aught J have said in the present paper savour of disparagement 
of others, I sincerely wish it unsaid. I hope the firmness of 
my convictions (the natural right of every man after adequate 
research,) may not wear the appearance of dogmatism, and 
that I may not incur a charge of positiveness, where my inten- 
tion was merely to express the absence of doubt from my own 
mind. I cared not io resemble those preachers, who preach as 
though they were not themselves convinced. A further apology 
is due for having had recourse to the technical brevity of the 
Latin tongue in a paper ostensibly English, more especially as 
I have not been consistent in the use of it, some explanations 
being in Latin, others in English. 

The views of the old grammarians on this point are very nar- 
row and confined ; nor has the principle been very materially 
extended by their successors. Gregorius, de Dial. Att. 2 Xxv1I. 
(p. 71. Ed. Schaf.) : “Edo¢ adzoic pi axodwWéven tiyy cbvtakw mpdc tiv 
Quviy, Ga mpd¢ to onpatvopevov. Oovxndidys &v tH tpitw tig cvy- 
taps (1. 79,) - “cy O Sovepaiag Eni pv thy mod oddév p&dAov 
enénhsov, xainep ev mokkiy] tapayy xat pdfw Gveag.” And 2 XXxIx, 
(p. 90. Ed. Schaf.): Kai Onduxiic um Aéyetw elddaow, eita emcyew od- 
Bérepov, od mpd¢ Tiy puwiy Gnodidovtes, GAA mpd¢ tO oypatvopevoy. 
“Opnpos [ Odyss. M. 74] * “ vepédn 86 pv GppBéByxe xvavén, tO pv 
odmote Ayer.” de mpdc vVe~os yap axiytycs. xat 6 Covxvdtdne [11. 
47,]° “4 véco¢ xptitov Fpfato yiveodar tats “APyvaton, Asyéuevov pv 
nat mpétepov noAhaydce Exxatacxy pat, xai mepl Ajjpvov, xat ev Grow 
yooion.” Acydpevoy yap elney Gayveynnig mpdc to voonpa. Of 
the same sort, and to the same effect, are the remarks of Jelf, 
Gr. Gr., § 378-§ 380, and of. Matthia, Gr. Gr., p. 716, obs. 
Moreover, the passage from Thucydides has, I think, been more 
correctly explained by Hermann, Vig. n. 39. All formule of 
the kind cited by these writers I have altogether omitted, But 
there are several others more to the purpose, which have been over- 
looked by them, or unapplied. Some of these I shall give in the 
body of my paper, and in the meantime enumerate a few others, 
which it did not suit the plan of my essay to discuss at length. 

First : formulae, wherein, the words being referred to what is 
thought, the equivalent mental notion is much different from 
the grammatical values of the words. Hence, in metaphysical 
syntax it is correct to say el odx %@, because odx 8 coalesce into 
one notion, (odx ti = xwhiw). See Soph. Aj. 1131; Xen. Anab. 
1. 7, 18; Plato, Men. p. 86, D.; Muszeus, vs. 82. Comp. Her- 
mann, Opuse. 11. p. 170, ad Vig. n. 309 ; Bremi, Demosth. Cor. 
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2 55, 2.119, 2 207; Matthia, Gr. Gr. p.1076; Jelf; Gr. Gr. 
? 744, obs. So ob on = nego, odx tH = veto, dehortor. 

The following examples of interchanged notions are worthy 
of notice, where the verb of the sentence bears not its regular 
signification, but the case of the object depends upon some in- 
terchanged notion in the writer’s mind, attaching itself to the 
verb from association and contact with other notions. Eur. 
Iph. Aul, 1480, édiccete aupi vaiv dup Bwydv “Aotewy, “ saltantes 
circum templum circum aram celebrate Dianam.” Eur. Here. 
F’. 688, tiv Aatoids elimada yovov efAlccovca: xaddyopov. Pind. 
Isthm. 1. 7, (Ed. Béckh,) xat tov Gxepexdpav DoiBov yopedu. 
Soph. Antig. 1151, af ce ponvépevar mewwoyor yopedovet, tov taplov 
“laxyov. At nonnunquam yopevew — “ ad choreas incitare.”: Sic 
Eur. Here. F. 685, odnw xatanaicousy. podoac, af yo ydpevcay. 
Hance constructionem verborum in evw desinentium usitatissi- 
mam esse apud scriptores sequiores monuit Wannowski, p. 245, 

sch. Pers. 810, xai tag &yyuddoug txpdtove (“* ind cd Wrov xpd- 
tog etye,” Schol. A. “ 2déonoGe,” Schol. B.) pecaxtov<. Quod 
verbum quare obelo notaverit Porsonus, causam equidem non 
video. Eur. Hippol. 1280, cvpravrww 62 Bacrdyida apav, Kinpy 
raves péva xparivers. Cf. Aisch. Agam. 1255 ; Soph. Elect. 175, 
Sic ednopety ypypata = népov Eyew ypnpadtov — Byew depddvure. 
Vide Lobeck, Phryn. p. 595; Bernhardy, W. 8. p. 110. 

Wannowski, (p. 246): ‘ Quo quis erat artificiosior, eo plura 
sibi indulgebat ; sic apud. Lycophron. Alewandr. vs. 1354, 
ebddver puyov legitur, quasi ebdavew esset, i. q. quiete habitare.” 
Eur. Elect. 862, vinag otepavypoplay xpetcow map "Adpetov peéBpory 
tehéoag xactyvytos oébev. Asch. Hum. 767, nahaoy’ d&puxrov tote 
evavtion Eyor cwriprdy te xat Sopd¢ vexnpdpov (== dopd¢ vieny pépov.) 
Eur. Elect. 880, & xaddtvne, natpd¢ ex veenpépon (== potyne voxny 
pépovtos) yeyir<, “Opéora, tic On’ “Thiw payns. Wannowski, (p. 
234): “Sic verba neutra ob substantivi notionem, quam con- 
tinent, genitivum adsciscunt, ut petomety ap. Asch. Suppl. 612, 
(527, Ed. Haupt.) fic peromsiv tijode yi\¢ thevdépoug — quia pe- 
toxelv idem est, atque pétorxov eivar [“‘petomely tiade yij¢, ie 
pétomov siva. Supra vs. 293, tevetcdm demv, i. e. deiobar 6.,” 
Haupt.]. Ex eadem analogia prosaici dixerunt' 7 ety 
Seod. Cf. Herod. vit. 3, tepacdar "Adyvac apud Plut. p. 843; b.”— 
Matthia, (Gr. Gr. p. 658): “ Many other verbs are found with 
the accusative, which, according to their grammatical nature, 
require another case, because the Greeks not only transfer the 
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construction which a verb has in one signification to another 
signification, e. g. that of dyeiZechu ‘to remunerate,’ to dp. ‘to 
answer,’ but also in many words regard not so much their 
grammatical nature as the sense contained in them. Se He- 
rodotus constructs avnaCew, inavnaCew, in the sense of ‘ attack,’ 
Pindar in the sense of dusifecdbm, with the accusative, 2 383, 2 ; 
and Plato, Phileb. p. 42, C., uses anavrdpev for eSpwyev with an 
accusative. Mroodoreiv, from its derivation from éiéwu, should 
govern a dative; but inasmuch as the sense of yodododa is 
contained in it, Demosthenes joins it with the accusative, Cor. 
p- 265, 12. Instead of inepéyew tw, 2 358, 2, Euripides says, 
Hippol, 1381, 68° 6 cwepocivy navrac Snepéywv. See Valcke- 
naer’s note. Comp. 2411, 4. So Demosthenes, x. xapanp. p. 
418, 13, says sicvévar tod tupavvoug in the sense of Sxoxpivecdar. 
See Schaef. App. 2, p. 661, seg.” Wannowski, (p. 244): 
“ Apud recentissimos scriptores yéyew etiam cum accus. con- 
junctum invenimus, quasi esset id, quod Eyew apdivucg.... Hee 
barbara esse dicendi genera nemo ignorat. Cf. Margo apud 
Guy. et Ruhnken. ad Epigr. Meleagri, xx.” Similiter dopugo- 
petv (= Sopupépov elvat twos). Comp. Bernhardy, W. S., p. 113. 
pyvijcxecdat (—= pvipyy twos Bye) twos; Epyeobar &yyehing (— péper 
Gyyediag %); OpyiCeadat twos (= dpyry twos Eye); otepavody nitvos 
(= crépavoy nitvog munPévar) ; xparetv twos (== xpatog twos Eye) ; 
naréystv twos (== xdtoxav tivo elvan); Feeobat m (Feopar = oréoyw) ; 
Ghyety & (Gy — Gnacrépyw) ; FySeto x7jp (—= dyPdpevov elye xijp) ; 
mod ténwy (— by noig ywpa témwv), 7 nodd etye (—olav nodryta 
moda siye), because the adverb with the genitive involves the 
notion of a substantive. See Bremi, Demosth. Cor. 3 62. Cf. 
Bernhardy, W. S. p. 157. 

Secondly, where the words have metaphysically a more 
pregnant sense than they have grammatically: Homer, JI. a. 
117, Boddroy eye Aadv cdov Eupevar 7 anohécdar (BodAopor — malo, 
ita ut p&Aov contineatur hac notione), “1 had rather the people 
be safe than perish.” Comp. Jl. \’. 319; Od. yp’. 350; Eur. 
Andr. 351; Bloomf, Thucyd. vi. 49. 

Thirdly, confusion of notions: sdayyéoow 2hxtow.—Hermann : 
* Poet Greci, maximeque Tragici, satis habentes, si notiones 
omnes, quibus opus est, afferantur, seepe nihil curant, utrum sic 
jungantur, ut par est, an prorsus confundantur ac permutentur.” 
So Soph. Col. 297, natpiov Kaw yij<, for narpuiac yij¢ Hom. See 
Lobeck, Aj. 7; Jelf, Gr. Gr. 3 435; Matthia, 2 446, 1, 2. 
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Fourthly, pregnant construction of prepositions and adverbs. 
See Bremi, Cor. § 44; Matthid, Gr. Gr. § 596, a; Jelf, § 645, 
§ 647; Bernhardy, W. S. p. 349; Ed. Rev. No. xxxu1. p. 382; 
Seidler, Iph. T. 113, 348; Elmsley, Med. 1238; Porson and 
Schafer, Hec. 1062; Herm. Vig. n. 252, d. Append. p. 714; 
Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 822, obs. 6; Matthia, Gr. Gr. § 473, obs. 2. 

I may also instance that striving after Brachylogy, and that 
austere compression of the sense, whereby what would be logi- 
cally arranged in separate members, is attracted into one closely 
connected group of words. Herod. Iv. 200, tiv 6% nay yap Fv 
td TAFSo¢ petattov odx edéxovto tods Adyouge. Comp. Hermann, 
Vig. Append. p. 754. Bernhardy (W. S. p. 465): “On the 
contrary, a use of yap, which arises from a secondary definition, 
and blends with the principal sentence with a slight modification, 
is prosaic ; of this the commencement belongs to Herodotus, 
Iv. 200, tiv 28 (for of 68) nay yap Fy 7 nAFBO¢ petaittoy odx 2dé- 
xovto tad< AGyous, ‘ but as their whole state bore the blame, they 
did not accept that.’ Comp. 1x. 109. So probably 11. 101; 
and more evident, 1. 114, ei¢ 6) todtww tay nardiov cupratlow ... 
od yap 87 enotnoe—, Exédeve adtdv tode Grove naiidac dradaBéew : 
then Thue. 1. 72, 115; vit. 30, (where, as elsewhere, the punc- 
tuation is to be corrected. Cf. Isaeus, de Cleon. Hered. p. 
36, § 12; Demosth. p. 1285, f.) and Lysias, c. Agor. p. 486. 
Of the attracted vocative, besides others, Hermann (Vig. p. 
894) has treated; but Soph. Aj. 695, needed not this expla- 
nation. Schweighiuser (Herod. 1v. 149) touches upon the 
attracted yap.” Herod. vii. 80, tok yap 2 tuéo ta nemocevpéva, 
bxd Myjdwv, instead of toh: yap 2 tuod nexompéva, & nexoryrar ind 
Myjéwv, “scito me auctore facta a Medis esse, que fecerunt.” 
Comp. Donaldson, NV. C., p. 386; Jelf, § 786, obs. 5, § 893, ec. 
Herod. m1. 81, ta &° &¢ td mAidos Gvwye qépew tH xpatog yedpys 
tis aptotys fpaptyxe. Soph. Trach. 1238, dvijp 68 c<¢ Fomev od 
vépety Buot pbivove: poipav. Hermann: “ Ubi cum due sint sen- 
tentiz, d<¢ Eomev, et dvijp od véuer pot poipay, posterior ita cum 
priore conjungitur, ut verbum véye,, quod ad dvi referri debebat, 
cum verbo toxev construatur.” Comp. Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 898, 4; 
Matthia, Gr. Gr. § 539, 2; § 631, 2; Bernhardy, W. S. p. 
464; Hermann, Vig. n. 156, Append. p. 715. A somewhat 
similar peculiarity is of common occurrence in the German 
language. Compare the fable, Alewander und Diogenes : “ aber 
es scheint mir hier alles so vermischt.” 
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The same metaphysical spirit of their minds may, I think, be 
detected even in the significations of their substantives ; many 
of their substantives seeming rather to catch pro tempore their 
shades and colouring from the association of the context, as the 
chameleon is said to take its colour from surrounding objects, 
or, as water from the vessel that contains it. With some of 
these the shades of meaning are as shifting and variable as are 
the tints of some of the finer shot-silk fabrics, which vary in 
their shades according to the light in which we view them. 
Others, again, seem rather a nucleus of notions, than possessing 
in their own right the impress of any one specific meaning. 


§ 1. The cyjpata xpd¢ td vodpevov, where, instead of the con- 
struction in accordance with the requisitions of formal gram- 
mar, the dependents of the sentence are adapted to the equiva- 
lent notion in the mind, are most of all apparent in the verbals 
in teo¢, wherein, for instance, instead of the regular structure 
of formal grammar, (2mdupyréov tort cor tij¢ Gpetij¢), we find the 
inward metaphysical syntax of the mind usurping its place, (@m- 
Pupytéov dott ce tig Gpetijc), the logical subject of the sentence 
being turned into the accusatival object, in dependence upon the 
equivalent mental notion (éc) involved in the verbal: Thus, 
émdupytéoy tort cor == dei ce Embupetv. Schafer: “ Verbale émbv- 
pyéov, h. 1. [Demosth. p. 40, 18,] cum dativo person jungitur : 
que rarior est constructio ; frequentius enim verbalia accusati- 
vum persone adsciscunt.” Hermann: “ Omninoque in hujus- 
modi constructionibus frequentissimus est accusativus, ut qui 
casus facilius, quam ceteri, ex aliqu4 obscurius cogitaté sen- 
tentid pendere possit.” Isocr. Evag. p. 190, B, od piv dovdev- 
téov tOdg Ye vodv Eyovtag tals oFtw xamid<g ppovodaty == od det rove x8 
vodv Eyovrag Covdedew toils, x. tA. Plato, Gorg. p. 132, C, rdv 
Bovddusvoy eddatpova sivas cuxppocdvyy Surxtéov xal doxntéov == det 
tov Bovddusvoy eddaipova etvar Cubxery xat doxsiv cwppocivyy. 

The two constructions are sometimes interchanged: Thucyd. 
vill. 65, otte mobopopytéov ety Hove 7 tod< otpatevouévouc, olite 
pedexréov tay mpaypatwy tAstoow 7) nevtamoyrtor¢. Sometimes we 
even find them blended together in the same sentence: Plato, 
Rep. V. p. 453, D, odxodv xat fyiv vevoréov xal neiparéov, BantCovrac, 
%. T Ae 

2 2. We may also place here those examples of the accusative 
with intransitive verbs of motion, wherein we find that meta- 
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physical spirit of the Greek syntax so far prevailing over the 
logical structure of formal grammar, as to subjoin to the notion 
of motion an accusative of its. concomitant, by virtue of a notion 
of energy and agency involved in the notion of motion predi- 
cated of the subject. Eur. Hec. 1071, n& n60° txatac; Comp. 
Eur. Jon. 572, quoted in 2 5.; Soph. Aj. 40, xat mpd vt ducihd- 
yrotov Gd” Zéev yéoa. See Porson and Schiifer, Orest. 1427 ; 
Elmsley, Bacch. 133 ; Lobeck, Aj. l.c.; Eur. EJ. 1173, Batvou- 
oy 26 otxwy noda. Ibid, 94, teryéwv pav evrd¢ od atv ndda. Orest. 
1470, Muxyyvid’ apBbdav npoBac. Phornutus, de Nat. Deor. c. 20, 
xepary, Topywvoc Few nposeByxvia tiv yhwrtav. Cf. Eur. Phen. 
1412; Alexandr. Frag. xxi.; Heracl. 802, xBac ndda. Cf. 
Soph. Aj. 42, quoted in 2 5. 

Eur. Hee. 53, nep& yap 70° nd oxnvijg xdda. AEsch. P. V. 547, 
GAG ps tav tahowvay nepov. For the Homeric use of nepaw, see 
Lexicons. Hermann: “ Que qui ita acciperet, ut Batvew, poBat- 
vetv, Goce, exepnintev, accusativum regere existimaret, haud 
parum falleretur: immo, quoniam, qui incedit vel ruit, pedem 
manumyve moveat necesse est, illa ipsa movendi notio, que est 
in his verbis, facit ut, si sola per se mee accusativus iis 
possit adjungi.” 

2 3. One peculiar indication of the matapiapionl tendencies 
of their language is seen in their predilection for the participial 
construction, upon which I have a few general observations to 
make. In the case of those verbs which denote emotions of the 
mind, the participle is especially used, inasmuch as what causes 
this emotion is viewed as an objective attribute inhering in the 
patient or agent, the participle uniting in itself both the verbal 
notion of agency and the adjectival notion of a distinctive attri- 
bute. Compare Liibker, (de Participiis Grecis Latinisque, p. 
49,) who has something to the same effect: “ Greci enim, qua 
sunt imaginandi et celeritate et vi, que animi ope comprehen- 
dunt, non a ceteris abstracta ac sejuncta rebus, sine nexu et 
ratione cum aliis inita, sed inherentia eis, quibus proprium 
predicatur esse, et sentiunt esse et verborum formis significant. 
Quod fit, ubicunque res aliquo refertur, cui jam vere inest, neque 
demum perficienda atque illuc annectenda,” 

We may add that, when in the Oratio Obliqua the verbal 
notion expressed by the participle is the attribute of the nomi- 
native to the principal verb, the participle also stands in the 
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nominative? Xen. Mem. 1. 2, 1, Em 8 mpd¢ td perplow deiodai 
meranBevpévos oftu<, dove mavo pixpa xextypévoc nave padi Eye 
Gpxodvta. Moreover, in the case of those verbs which take both 
infinitive and participle, the action denoted by the infinitive 
follows and results from the notion of the principal verb as a 
dependent consequence, (effect from cause); as, exictayar ypaperv, 
while the participle expresses a circumstance ewxisting antece- 
dently to, and independently of, the notion of the principal verb, 
the verbal notion of the participle being imputed to the agent 
or patient as an attribute or accident inhering in him as an 
objective phenomenon ; as, oid dAydebwv, bpm tiv noppupodcay 
dddaccay, dxobw ta xAOCovra xipata. Compare Liibker, (p. 50,) 
“ Distinguendz ita sunt, ut infinitive rem nondum factam, verum 
perficiendam demum, participio vero aut factam aut obtinentem 





conditionem inesse statuamus.” 


I believe this distinction to be 





2 In the same manner I may observe 
of the infinitive ; if a noun is joined with 
an infinitive as the subject thereof, it 
stands in the accusative ; as, cuagravis 
dvbcarous sidiv bavparrév. But if it re- 
fer to the same person as the nomina- 
tive to the principal verb, it stands in 
the nominative ; if to a different person, 
in the accusative. Thus, 6 Diammes 
Wavra Tenyparsisrasr, dwig rod xigses 
ytvieba, (nominative to principal verb is 
é Diauwwos). But é Anpoobivns ign viv 
Dirnwwe vdvre reayparsisebas, wie red 
xigsov ytviebas (nominative to principal 
verb is § Anecbivns). Demosthenes, 
Cor. 267, 12, (§ 120, Ed. Bremi,) +3 niv 
pugiénis pvgious xixngixtas wagadsinw, 
ual vi worraus abris loridarwobas wes- 
vigor. Xen. Hellen. 11. 2,7, &atiryysursy, 
Ses airiv Adoavbgos xsrsius is Aaxtdaiuove 
Vives + ob yao sivas xigus ay igwrgro ia’ 
aired, &AAR rods "Egegous. Demosth. 
Cor. § 112, oidepiav tiger saeiduves sivai 
Onur obs ZAdev obdiva. Ibid. § 53, 3/ a 
Pays Sinasos tives rvyxavur. Demosthe- 
nes, p. 101, 2, (Ed. Schiifer,) xdxtiva 
trie Tov rover yrvicbas xigus xal TaAAM 
wivrn weayparwires, Plato, Gorg. p. 
87, E, obx clei vi sien Bacavilsyv, die vd 
wn cohol sivas, demise ov. Xen. Cyrop. 1, 
4, 3, § Kigos, Sut v3 Quromabing sivas, worre 





rods Tagivras dyngwra, xal dou wiris de” 
GrAwy, Bite +d By xivous sivas, vraxd &asn- 
eiusro, (where the nominative is not used 
by attraction, as Jelf (Gr. Gr. § 678, 4. 
§ 678, c. § 863, obs. 5,) very erroneously 
states, but in dependence on a regular 
principle of the language, as I have 
shewn above.) Herod. vi. 67, 6 3 sas 
Gas, abris wiv auPoriowy fen wimsuencbas, 
xsivev 38 ot. Thucyd. tv. 28, xa) obx ign 
aris, &AX ixsiver ergurnysiv. These 
remarks will not seem superfluous, when 
we find scholars of such eminence as 
Porson (Phen. 488, Orest. 1120), Blom- 
field (Theb. 612), and Elmsley (Ed. Rev. 
no, XXXIII. p. 231. See Jelf, § 673, 1,) 
to have erred in this matter. Some- 
times, however, we find the nominative 
where we might have expected an accusa- 
tive. This is owing to that predomin- 
ance of the inward metaphysical syntax 
of the mind over the logical construc- 
tion of formal grammar, of which I 
have spoken above. Soph. Trach. 575, 
floras Pervs oes cero xnrnrigiy ris ‘Hea- 
xAsias, Bors un wv sivdar erigkas yuvaixe 
Notio est: xnanés- 
ovras 6 ‘Heaxdjis, ad quam notionem re- 
feruntur sigiddv et xsives; quod ni ita 
se haberet, ratio grammatica postularet 


sicdovra et xsivev. 


xtives aye) o& wAiov. 
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much less accurate than that I have given. Following up these 
assumptions, we may attempt an explanation of the so-called 
pleonastic use of i) with infinitives after verbs of hindering, 
forbidding, denying, &c. Kwhiw ce ph dpa taita,® I hinder you, 
so that the consequence is you do not do it. The non-perform- 
ance (yi) dp%v) results as a consequence from the hindrance 
(xwhiw), ph) being added to denote the negative consequence of 
the action expressed by the principal verb, and to give a promi- 
nence to the idea of negation ; when it is not required that this 
idea have a special prominence, the particle is omitted. When 
therefore pi) is omitted, (xwhiw os cinsiv,) the infinitive with its 
subject and concomitants coalesces into one complex substanti- 
val notion standing as the object of the verb. Thus, xwdtw ce 
elneiv (ce einety = odv Exoc) = nord ce oryav. Demosth. Cor. p. 
245, 22, (2 61, ed. Bremi,) xai déotycev cic pion moda, Evdc tod 
ouprpépovros Gmaatw Gveoc,* xwhbew exeivov péyav ytyvectar, “the in- 
terest of all being one and the same, viz. to hinder his increase 
of power.” The second of these formule may also have the 
article prefixed to the infinitive (Soph. Phil. 1241, tony uc, tony, 
&< ce xwAdost td 6p%v,) when a prominent emphasis is to be laid 
upon the notion of the infinitive, and its substantival character 
to be distinctly marked. Liibker, (De Participiis Grecis La- 
tinisque, p. 21,) “ Imperfectum tamen atque plusquam-perfec- 
tum tempus, quippe quibus definita temporis forma non insit, 





3 Beware of supplying drs by ellip- | vel census, qui certis opibus est imposi- 
sis. “ Pessimus vero error est, quo | tus.” And thus has he made éworsr:= 


infinitivos seepe intellecta particulé ders 
explicare student, quasi infinitivum re- 
gere ista particula possit. Immo, per 
anacoluthon ita Greci loquuntur, ut 
éers infinitivo jungant. Quare qui ders 
in talibus intelligunt, ut "Ayapiuvon 
Asiors Gogivas, tantum abest ut explicent 
constructionem, ut etiam impeditiorem 
reddant. Infinitivus satis ipse per se 
indicat, ad aliquid faciendum, vel pati- 
endum.”—Hermann. 

4 This reminds me of another passage 
in the same author, Cor. p. 262, 5, ($ 106, 
Ed. Bremi,) izy 3 rAsisvwy 4 obcia axo- 
ririyeneivn 4 xenuarov, “but if their 
property be assessed at a higher sum.” 
Upon this Bremi has the following note : 


“5 cvcia aworitiunuivn Sunt Opes censee, 





penuivn the attribute, instead of the pre- 
dicate! As if the construction were 
idy 4 dm. oicia i TAuswwy xonuacrar, © if 
their assessed property be of more 
value.” A similar mistake, it would 
seem, has been committed in the third 
edition of Liddel and Scott’s Lezicon, in 
voc, iovopalw. Soph. El. 284, xaaixw- 
xiw wareds thy duerdraivay dale’ igwvo~ 
wacuivny, “and I lament over the un- 
happy feast named after my father ;” 
i.e. “the Epule Agamemnonie.” Cf. 
Schol. Upon this passage their article is 
as follows: “absol. to be infamous,— 
Soph. El. 284.” Which interpretation 
cannot at all apply to the words given, 
unless they took iwwvoyacpivny for an 
attribute, which it certainly is not. 
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participiis carent.” This is no new assertion, though some- 
what surprising when it proceeds from one who has made the 
nature of the participle the object of such minute investigation. 
The fact is, the Greek language, speaking strictly, has no pre- 
sent participle; I mean, no participle which is the sole and ew- 
elusive property of the Present. Thus, tixtww is equally shared 
by tontw and tturtov; so tetupd is the joint property of témopa 
and étewiper. Thus it is we find & turtoy referred to present 
time,—that is, to a period of time extending from the past up 
to the present moment. See Harper’s “ Powers of the Greek 
Tenses,” p. 79; Matthia, Gr. Gr., p.857, and 2? 509, a; Her- 
mann, Vig. n. 289; Harris’ Hermes, p.115. But my assertion 
that tixtwy belongs as much to Ewrrov as it does to tintw, will 
for the general reader require proofs. Demosth. Cor. § 129, 
(Ed. Bremi) 6 ratip cov Tpdyne tdodreve nap” "EAnia th mpc tH 
Onosim dddoxovn yodppata, “qui literas docebat.” 2 93, 6 pév ye 
ioc xal oippayos Gy toi¢ Bulavtiong nodtopxiiy adtods Ewpato ond 
navewy, “is qui amicus erat.” 2 104, xai dvotv dpavy cprfjpapyoc 6 
Tis pidic Exrog xat Béxarog Gv xpdtepov cuvtedijc, “is qui superiori- 
bus temporibus erat.” 3273, @ navta npocijy tig téte mpatrops- 
vorg bf Buod. 2 148, ct pav totvey todtov (1. codto) 7H} tiv mag Eavtod 
mepropevony fepouvypdveny 7} tiv exetvou cuppdyuv etonyottd ttc, bxd- 
Yeadon td mpaypa evourle xai rode OnBatovg xai tod Oertadods, “any 
of the H. who had been sent by himself.” 2 150, oddepiav dixny 
tiv Aoxpiby txayévewy fulv, “ having brought no action against 
us.” Compare § 161, where we have seven examples. § 186, 
nai yap tod¢ “Hpoxhéoug naidag amoctepovpévoug (“who had been 
deprived of”) 6nd Hedonownotwy tig natpuac apyiic xatiyayoy. 
§ 190, jy pav obv, Smep elmov, Exetvos 6 xaupdc tod ye ppovtiCovtos av- 
Spic tic mbAcwx<, “ qui rempublicam cure habebat.” § 203, 038” 
Foov7iy munote Thy nédkw oddelc bx mavrd¢ tod ypdvov melo TOC 
icybovcr pév (“iis qui prevalebant,”) pi) dixoara (—= Gna) 8 npar- 
tovet, dopa Sovdsder. So, in the next line, we have d&ywvCopévy 
and xvéuvedovea, both referring to past time. § 218, xai nepreo- 
tier TOG Pondelac Sexcecdar Soxodaw, “iis qui putabant.” § 25, 
tig Fy 6 Orixnw navra cuvaywudpevos, “who it was that aided 
Philip.” 

§ 39, a 68 ph Snaxodovea (“ those which did not obey”) xara 
updos haBdvres xal Bavdoanodioduevor xateoxdpapev. As this last 
example is from the Letter of Philip, 1 do not lay much stress 
on it, for I believe four-fifths of the supposed state documents 
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found in that oration to be forgeries and additions of later times. 
§ 219, GX 6 piv ypdpow (“he who advised méasures”) odx &y 
énptosevcev, (Harper, p. 85; Brunck, Soph. Phil. 290; Matthia, 
Gr. Gr. § 599, a.; Porson, Phen. 412; Tracts, p. 164; ad 
Xen. Anab. 1. 5,2; Dawes, M. C. p. 441; Hermann, Vig. n. 
286, 287,) 6 88 mpecfeiwy (“ he who went on the embassy”) odx 
&y Eypapev. § 223, xaica tore tiv Anuopéhy, tov tata ypdpovta 
(“who advised these measures”) pZAav Gv elxdrud< 7) tévd” Bdtwxev. 
§ 97, GX 0d dd taiita mposivro toads xatapedyovtag (“ those who 
from: time to time fied for protection”) &¢’ Savtod<, (Jelf, Gr. Gr. 
§ 653.) Compare § 235, where we have nine examples. § 239, 
GX’ od tor’, By bv tH moder xal mapdv, cade Eypayes. § 250, Gre vd 
péoos tov dye tots Subxovow 0d peteddore, tov” Bdmopilecte ta Hprota 
pe modrrew. Cf. § 295, § 268. What I have said of tintwy and 
vetupix, applies equally to tirtew and tetupévar. See Matthia, 
Gr. Gr. § 499. 

Libker’s remarks (de Partictpiis Greecis Latinisque, p.5,) on 
the general nature of participles are deserving of attention: 
‘* Propinquius etiam adverbio pro natura sua participium est, quo- 
niam, quum illud modum quo quid agatur significet, hoc cum 
ipsa agendi notione etiam modus demonstratur.” . . “ participio 
egregie conjunxit lingue natura verbi e¢ nominis notiones,” . . 
“ participium fuisse antiquissimum adjectivorum genus postea- 
que demum non mediocrem participiorum copiam, ut in lingua 
Latina, prorsus adjectivorum naturam induisse consentaneum 
est.” . . “ participio-adjectiva talis potestas inest, ut sempiternam 
rei conditionem denotet.” . . “ temporis enim vera ac principalis 
notio est; indicatur etiam universus rei status,” 

§ 4. The following are of the simplest description, wherein 
some part of the verb xoicdm and a substantive in regimen 
mentally combine into one complex verbal notion cognate to 
the substantive in regimen, and the dependents of the sentence 
are adapted to this equivalent mental notion, which is present 
to the thoughts, though not verbally stated in the grammatical 
forms. Thuc. vit. 62, xa! oxeiy piv xal avdpdnoda Gonayny momod- 
pevos (apnayyy nomodpevoc unam efficiunt notionem — dépragdyevoc, 
quam in mente habuit scriptor.) Thuc. Iv. 15, omovda¢ nooa- 
pévoug (= onercapévouc) ta mepi Mbdov. Herod. v. 30, oxi é2 
mowedpevos Thy Eewviny tiy “lonatou (oxijpv moedyevos — mpopacrope- 
vog.) Plato, Phed. p. 90, A, tiv deitepov rhodv éni thy tiie aitiag 
Cayrnotv, Bovdse cot, Eqn, Eriderkev rorjowpar; (Bride norjowpo = 
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emdeigwum, ex eaque notione pendet accusativus tiv dedtepod 
rhodv.) Herod. 1. 68, diidpa nosdpsvos (= davpdtw) tiv Epyaotyy 
to} osypov. Comp. vil. 74; 1x. 58. Thue. vit. 41, xai tip 
yepav relay Exowito (Asiav Exoito = Bender.) Herod. 1. 127, 
AyOyy woredpevos (—= EmAavOavopevoc) ta (== excivv, &) pev Bdpyee. 
Soph. Col. 277, xai pi, Beads cpidvees elta code Beods polpac novlobe 
yntaping (undapids rasiobe poipac == dtpére.) Hermann, (Vig. n. 
194,b.): “Et, cum pit sitis, ne negligite Deos.” Bernhardy, ( Wis- 
senschaftliche Syntax, p. 125): “ xowicOa especially serves for 
the formation of phrases in Attic prose; originally in the plainest 
sense, as, yéhwta, mapaderypa noetobat twa. Then only as a more 
intuitive circumlocution, dupa nosicba (Herod.) for davpafew, 
detay xorvsicha (‘Thuc.), and even onoveac nornoapévouc ta mpi HdAov, 
Iv. 15, as the object of plundering, to regard the treaty. By 
the poets, only Soph. Col. 277, tod< dead poipav noicte. Seldom 
is this analogy transferred to similar verbs of a more general 
sort, as, dpav décbm, Alian, N. A. 1.59, (probably in xpoid_ero 
tiy sdddBerav, Plut. de Malign. Herod. p. 857, D.) Snéyew déyov, 
Xen. Hellen. 1. 7, 31, and perhaps Adyov doiva, Demosth. Fals. 
Leg. p. 406. npopydeav dagetv, Asch. Suppl. 181. sipyyyy &yew, 
Isocr. init.” Compare Terence, Adelphi, 1v. 4, 9, “id unus 
mihi indicium fecit.” 

2 5. The following also are nearly of the same description, 
where the dependents of the sentence will be found depending 
upon the equivalent mental notion represented verbally by some 
noun or nouns in regimen, and some form of averb. Compare 
Wannowski, (p. 248,) ‘“‘ Quod denique diximus, nonnunquam 
dictiones, pluribus vocibus constantes, pro notione, quam con- 
junctae exprimunt, regimen exercere suum, id a viris doctis jam 
satis satisque est explanatum. Cf. Cl. Hermannum ad Eurip, 
Bacchas, vs. 975.” And (p. 249,) “ Igitur, cum Graeci assueti 
essent in talibus verborum complexionibus non regimen respi- 
cere singularum vocum, sed totius dictionis potestatem, factum 
esse videtur, ut vel substantiva diversae originationis ponerentur, 
conjuncta cum verbis ita ut fere prorsus amiserint significa- 
tionem et vim suam.” 

Eurip. Med. 127, 7a 8° imepBaddovr od8éva xarpdv Civaran bvaroic. 
Notio est: ‘Quod modum excedit, nihil commodi mortalibus effi- 
cere potest.” Hermann: “ quia dévata: est dovata tou, et ut oddév 
ddvarar recte dicitur, ita etiam oddéva xarpdv, i.e. oddéva xaipiov diva- 
ca.” Eur. Hel. 479, xapdv yap od06v’ Fides (oddéva xoupiv == Gaxaripwr<, ) 
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tal” dprateions otpated (—= ti dprotedom haBev.) Compare vs. 1300. 
Soph. Aj. 136, of piv 2b npdcoovt” émyaipw.® (See Matthia, Gr. 
Gr. § 414,12; Jelf, Gr. Gr. 2 549, c. 2550; Bernhardy, W. S. 
p- 113; Wannowski, de Anomalis, p. 143, 144.) Bernhardy, 
(W. S.p.112): “Soph. Aj. 136, eb nodcsovr’ tmyaipw is singular, 
where the composition itself must be taken into consideration.” 
See, however, vss. 790, 1085, 1086. Soph. Antig. 211, oot tad?’ 
Gipeoxst tov tae Bbcvouy xai tov sdpevij mOAst (ool tadt’ apéoxer = 
odtw od Spa odds, unde pendent accusativi tiv dicvouv . . tov 
edpev}). Compare Bernhardy, W. S. p. 135. Porson (Advers, 
p- 170): “Xé tadr’? Toupius in Suid.1. p. 60. Post hune deesse 
versum judicat Reiskius, p.24.” Eurip. Orest. 1020, digo oid 
vy Gppact navvotatyy mpdcofw Béotyy ppeviov (idodca navuotatyy 
mpdcopw = Bodca navictatov). Eur. Orest. 1069, &v pv npiita 
oot poppiy Eyw (poppy Eyw — péppopor). Eur. Here. F’. 709, 
& xpiy oe pstping onovdiy Eyew (onovdiy Eyew — onsddew). Soph. 
Col. 584, ta 8 bv péow 7 dijotw Toye 7 OP oddevdc noret (Aijouw 
Voyers = emdavbaver). Soph. Col. 223, dé0¢ tayete pydév 60° added 
(pydev dog Yoyets —= pi) pofeiods). Compare Bernhardy, W. S. 
p- 125. Eur. Orest. 661, dei yap oe nhéov pépecdan, xapé ovyyvoopyy 
tysw (= mihique ignoscere). Soph. El. 214, od ybpav toyer ; 
“ Nonne intelligis ?” ef. 392. Eur. Zon. 572, 6 & jas dpbii<, 
todto xdp Eyer modo (= todto xal byw nodm). isch. Suppl. 134, 
nat tan yépoov viv mpourberav Aafety (= pydecba). Soph. Phil. 
687, r6de dadp’ Eyer pe (— r6de Davpdw). Eur. Hee. 812, cio 
tahoe, mo p Onecare ndda;> (mekcyero néda = gedyex, a qua 
notione, quam in mente habuit poeta, regitur accusativus pé. 
Confer Bernhardy, (W. 8S. p. 113). Porson (ad loc.) is decid- 
edly wrong in comparing as a similar formula, Soph. Col. 113, 
nai ob p 8& 680d néda xpipov xat GAcoc, which belongs to the 
oxijpa xad? Grov xai pépo¢. Nevertheless Wannowski (Syntawxeos 
Anomalae Graecorum, p. 248,) ventures the following assertion : 
“ Neque p pro pod positum est, que est Brunckii opinio, neque 
hoe ope schematis, quod vulgo dicitur xa® Ghov xai pépo<, expla- 
nandum [in opposition to the opinions of the most eminent 
grammarians. See Bernhardy, W. S. p. 120; Matthid, Gr. 





5 Compare Bernhardy, (WwW. 8. p- | &motwy, according to the Scholiast on J/. 
113): “ Ellipses here have been trans- | ;. 77. Brunck and others have ven- 
mitted from the earliest times; as 32, tured to suppose them.” 

Apoll. Synt. p. 289 ; and even ay or 
VIL. R 
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Gr. § 421, obs. 5; Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 584, 1], sed quia xpddov 
n66a idem valet, atque éxxdy:fe, inde accusativi qui positus fuerit, 
causa petenda. Sic ibid. vs. 1496, 6 yap évoc oe xak moMopa 
trakit . . dmatay ydow napacystv. Accusativus ce explicandus 
hac ratione, quod ydpw xapacysiv est id, quod dytevepyereiv.” 
For similar passages to that from Hecuba, 812, see Bernhardy, 
W. S. p. 113. Compare also Soph. Phil. 1146, quoted in § 8. 
Soph. Phil. 276, ad 8%, céxvov, nolay wv dvdotaaw Soxsic 26 Sxvov 
orijvan cote; (== mids ps avactijvan doxsic ;). Eurip. Orest. 1121, 
qé0u, Tpd¢ adtiy Oycdye A ndsyousy (dove Pycbysda = yons6peba, 
i. e. Tonodpeba (tata), & maoyopey). * Nostro quidem in loco 
accusativus @ regi videtur et a TASYOUSy et a {Gong Oysdpeba, i 1. e@ 
yonsopeta.”—Schifer. isch. Agam. 649, dixac yap odx and 
Theboons Deoi xAdovtes GvdpoxpFizas “Dion pbopac &¢ aluatypév tedyo¢ 
Od Syoppdnng Yipoug Edevro (Lijpous Eevto = elypicavto, ex eaque 
notione pendet accusativus Gvdpoxpijtac pdopac) “ Nam Dii 
causas non a lingua causidicorum aut sophistarum audientes, 
sortes viris perniciosas Ilioque calamitosas in cruentam urnam 
non inter diversa consilia fluctuantes conjecere. Pertinet autem 
accusativus dvdpoxpijtac pdopacs ad Yypoug eevto ea construc- 
tionis ratione quam exposuimus not. ad vs. 180, 183. Cf. 
Porson, ad Eur. Phen. 300; Seidler ad Iph. Taur. 1061; 
Hermann, Vig. p..899, et maxime Opusc. 111. 221.”—Haupt. 
Homer, JI. 8’, 171, ofa meic Towecar Etspadxéa vixyy (oFjpa tHelc 
= oypatvwv, a qua notione regitur accusativus étepahxéa vixyy). 
Herod. Iv. 88, Cia ypabdpevos nacav tiv Ced&v tod Boondpov 
(Cia ypabdpevoo = Cwypapyodpevoc). Eustathius: “xai nap 
“Hpodétm 26, CGa ypardpevos, Hrovv Cwypapicac.” Esch. Agam. 
183, otéyatég te xadkumpudpon (sc. Eppacey nathp) pudaxdy xatacyelv 
pddyyov dpalov otxors (puhaxdy xatacysiv = quddccectat, ita ut ac- 
cusativus Pdyyov dpaiov pendeat ex hac notione). Eur. Med. 
860, nig & Gppata mpocBarodoa téxvors Edaxpuy polpay oy7jsets pvov ; 
od duvace. Hermann, ( Opuse. 111. p. 220): “ Nobis persuasum 
est, rudem istum hiatum ¢évov od non esse ab Euripide admis- 
sum. Habent autem multi libri gévov. Neque vero dubitamus, 
quin scripserit Euripides: n®¢ @ Gyupata xpoofahoica téxvotc 
&daxpvv polpav cyijosc pévov; Que satis usitata Tragicis figura 
dicendi est, idem significans, quod ni¢ 0 daxpicers povov. Vide 
Porsonum ad Eur. Phen. 300; Seidlerum ad Iph. Taur. 1061, 
et que nos ad Vigerum diximus p. 899. Hic &£éaxpuv poipay 
oxneets pévov idem est ac si dixisset, mic dvéker pi) Saxpdovea tov 
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pévov, sive explicatius mavis, nig oyjoe poipay Thy oiy, Gots 
addxpotoy pévov siver, vel ote pi Gaxpbovcay eivon tov pévov [ddd- 
xpvtev and Gaxpdovcay, in Hermann’s explanation, agree with 
poipav. If they referred to the nominative to cyjes<, he must 
have used dédxputo¢ and daxpbovca. See 2 3.] Nam &éaxpuv 
poipay dicit, effectum complexus [Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 439, 2; Schi- 
fer, Greg. Cor. p. 1047,] cum satis fuisset dicere oyijcex Saxpua. 
Simillime Sophocles in El, vs. 241, yovéwyv txtipous toyouea mrépu- 
yas G&vtévnv. Quem locum recte explicuit Seidlerus ad Eur. 
El. 442. [Cf. Append. ad Vig. p. 718, Ed. Glasg.] Ut Euri- 
pides gévov, ita Sophocles potuerat yovéac scribere.” Comp. 
Soph. Antig. vs. 856, ap. Donaldson, Complete Greek Gram- 
mar, § 498. 

Soph. El. 1377, 7 ce nora 6}, ag” Gy Eyoun, Armapet xoodotyy 
yépet (= rodcas Pdoven Bkimdpovy ce). ToMAa—=nodrduc. Cf. Soph. 
El. 603, 415, 520 (misrepresented by Matthid, Gr. Gr. p. 669); 
Porson, Advers. p. 307; Toup, Long. Subdl. 11.25. See Lexi- 
cons. Eur. Phen. 1590, & nééa civ wphdrovy Depansipacw aiéy 
eudydet (= poydodoa tepdneve, “ painfully tended”). Soph. El. 
556, ci dé pd” dei Adyare Bijpyec (— et pw hd” det mpoctheyes do- 
yovévy, “if you had always thus addressed me from the first”). 
Cf. Eur. Andr. 1198. Eur. Orest. 960, xatdpyopm otevaypov, 
uidsica Acuxtv Gvwoya da napyidwv (—= dydccovea tac napnidac), aipa- 
Typdv Grav (xatapyoua otevaypov = Goyouat otevaCew, unde pendet 
accusativus aiyatypoy &tav). Eurip. Androm, 1198, davévta deo- 
nétav yoo, vou ta veptépwy xatapiw (yoo xatapiw = Gp§opat 
youcta.) Eur. Tro. 149, podray od tav adtay ofav nord Oy) Bijpyov 
Beods (= olay poknay Bijpyov = ctw tpdnw pékrewv Hoxopyy). 

Soph. Rex, 339, tic yap tHad? Gv odx Gv dpyifor’ tay xdwv, a 
viv od tiv” aupaters nOdw (= arypaCwv Aéyere). Hermann, (Vig. 
n. 283): “ Hic txadc’ &y xdbwyv conjungenda sunt: quis non iras- 
catur, si forte talia audierit? Nos: wer, der vielleicht so etwas 
hiren miisste, wiirde wohl nicht zornig werden?” Soph. Ajaa, 
1107, GX dvnep Spyers Gpys, nat ta cfpy Exyn xdral? exsivoue (ca 
céuva Exn xddale = cepvootéumwe vovdérer). Esch. Agam. 940, 
via tc Eovda axtpetos Bodic, ped, taratvars ppéow “Icey “Ituy otévoue” 
Guerdary, xanore andi Biov (= det nodvotévoxg Gropupopévy). Ne- 
que dubito, quin hoc modo intellexerit Sophocles (£1. 147), 
cum hujus loci sensum imitando expresserit: GX tyéy & oto- 
voeso’ dipapey ppévac, & “Ituy aidy “itu dhopipeta, Gpuc &tuCopéva. 
Sed Blomfieldii ratio non temere spernenda. posi repetendum 
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censet e precedenti Opacic: Bpocic, ofa uc Eovda Gyddv otévovce 
(se. Opodi), ita ut accusativus ayy. fiov a repetito Opoci re- 
gatur. 

Esch, Agam, 1262, 7 péyav cto adic Baipova xat Bapdpryow 
aivelc, ped, ped, xaniv alvov, aryptic thyas &xopéotov, ti, ti, ral Ards 
mavertion navepyéta (= aivodea Suobpucic tov daipova tov péyav xat 
Bapdpyynaw twig aoig otxots, ped tii atypaic Gxopéotov thyac Srat Ardc i.e. 
bred Ade nepptetoyc). Similiter Aschylus ap. Plat. Rep. 11. p. 105, 
B, Beoprsic tuac thyac nad’ exeverpysev. Asch. Agam. 145, 
Zijva 88 u¢ mpoppdvung Erwviea xhaCwy tebEetar ppev@y vd nav (Ereviara 
xhalov = sdxdetfwv, ex eaque notione pendet accusativus Zijya) : 
* Qui Jovem ob partam victoriam celebrat.” Comp. Agam. 
48; Soph. Antig. 112; Asch. Theb. 312. Eur. Iph. Aul. 1468, 
Spsic 0° exsupypijcat, & vedwdes, marva Arde xdpyy” Aptepw (enev- 
onpioats naiva = emnmavicate). Comp. Eur. Iph. T. 1403. 
Soph. Colon. 1120, pi dabpale, tem’ ci pavév? Hednra pyxdvo 
hoyov (yyxbvw Aéyov = paxpyyopd, a qua notione reguntur accu- 
sativi téxva pavévta). Matthid: “i.e. téxva paxpd Aéyu, paxonyopd, 
in the sense of speak to some one, § 416, b. 8.” Comp. Soph. 
El. 1484; Herod. 1.35. Hermann, (Append. Vig. p. 706): 
“ volebat dicere, et téxva aéhmting pavévta pryxbver pe Tost Adyov, sed 
mutat tenorem orationis.” Matthii, whose explanation I have 
given above, afterwards (§ 562, 3,) changes his opinion, and 
quotes this very passage as an example of the accusative abso- 
lute. Liibker, (de Participiis, p. 44): ‘“ Nominativos istos 
eodem jure dicas. [So Brunck, ad Pers. 120, but very erro- 
neously.}] Accusativos habet Hermannus, absolutos esse negat ; 
significari enim verbis: ei ta téxva pyxivw ddyov, hoe est: et 
panpoic hayouy ta téxva GonaCopa. Ac recte quidem sic censet.” 
Esch. Eum. 507, tadca ue tay? & narijp 7) texcdea veonabijc 
okxtoy olxticant’ (otxtoy cixticarts = simpl. oixticato, unde pendet 
accusativus tata). Wannowski (Syntaxeos Anomalae Graeco- 
rum, p. 249): “ cada referendum ad cixtov oixnom? ; quia hoc 
denotat idem, quod oixtifew.” Comp. Eur. Troad. 155, da yap 
pshadowv Giov otxtovg od< oixtife. Ex eadem analogia Aisch. 
Agam, 978, Spvoia 8 Syvov ddpacr npoorysvar npwrtapyov &rav 
(Spvov Spvodct = simpl. bpvoda. Confer SB SfpiCew, et similia). 
“ Canunt hymnum domibus adherentes de principali culpa,”— 
Haupt. Confer Eur. Herc. F. 687. Sic Bacch. 71, ta vomodévra 
(= toig vopipers) yap Get Ardvucoy Suvysw. Esch. Agam. 1255, 
Syvov Suvely axedyera. bid. vs. 818, tiv a” dev dipac Spvndet Op7- 
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vov "Epwioc. Adde Pind. Nem. 1v. 16, (Ed. Béckh); Eur. 
Iph. Taur. 184; AEsch. Suppl. 678. 

Eur. Iph. Taur. 1089, Gpvg, & napa tas metpivac néveov Serpadac, 
Ghxvinv, Bheyov oftov aetdero (Ehsyov deiderg = Opyveic). Hermann: 
“ Tla Qeyov aeiderg pro una notione sunt, ex eaque pendet accu- 
sativus ottov.” 

Eur. Jon. 695, pido, nétep’ tua Seonoiva rade tuping 8c ob yeyw- 
vysopey moc. Barnes: “6 vode* & pihat, métepov fysic tadta tH 
Koeoboy duadykwoopey, cic dxdny mpopépoucar nécw, Tyovv ta xata tv 
noo.” Matthid: “ndow belongs to yeywvijcousy as an active 
verb, and xéow edtuyeiv should have followed.” Eur. Iph. Taur. 
405, tvba xodpa draréyysr Bepods xal mepextovac vaod< ala Bodterov 
(Graréyyet aia Bodteov = afpatt Bpotet pudatver = xataBporct ). 

Matthia, (Gr. Gr. p. 682): “ Still bolder is the phrase, Zph. 
T. 225, aipoppadvrwy svopdppryya Eetvu alyaccous Grav Bwyoic, 
which, however, does not belong to this head, being compounded 
of the two phrases aipasceww févoug (instead of which aip. Gévwv 
tay is here used,) and aip. Bwpyods, and one of them is not used 
instead of an active verb.—See ? 633.” Comp. Eur. Jon. 168. 
Bernhardy, ( W. S. p. 109): “ So sometimes the Alexandrians 
and later writers: Theocr. xxtl. 61, aipa tpontyiy, and Apoll. 
R. 11. 985, %uEav Sopivyy, after the manner of the phrases in use 
with all the Attics, tapaccew aipa—néddepov. Eur. Iph. Taur. 
226, aipdocoue fitav. More striking is Theoc. x11. 38, datvevto 
tpanecdav, to take a repast; and in similar poets npiew ydédov.” 
Eur. Suppl. 1205, tpwons pévov (= rorijoys wtpwcxwy.) Conf. 
Andr. 836; Herc. F. 1183. Soph. Antig. 675, fjée obv payy 
opd¢ tponde xataph7yvuct (—=xataboyywuoa todnac noe). Ibid. 972, 
Shuog tuphwdiy (= hug h tuphdtys enovjy). Cf. Herod. vit. 
148, Soph. Aj. 55, EP cionsody Exewpe moduxepdy pdvov, xixhw 
payitwy (= xeipwy éxoie): “ Having fallen upon the horned herd, 
he was reaping an abundant harvest of blood.” Comp. Schol. 
“ Frat Gvti tod xelpwv emyjer (1. anoier).” Ibid. 376, Epepvov aly 
Bdevea (= dedwy Eyea). Cf. Bernhardy, W. S. p. 110, 108; 
Jelf, Gr. Gr. 2570. Pind. Nem. x. 75, (Ed. Béckh), #eppa 
Bi téyywv Sdxpva atovayaic Sotiov pwvace. Soph. Trach. 847, 
ji Tov Gdwdy yrwpdv réyyer Saxpdwy Ayvav. Cf. Rex, 1279, 
Trach, 49, noha pév o bym xareidov navddxput Gd0ppata tiv 
“Hodxdetov SEodov yowpévny (ravdanputa Gddppara yowpevyy = obetrota 
ddvpopévyy). Comp. Neue ad loc. Hermann: “ Mla éddppata 
yowpévyy pro una notione sunt, ex edque pendent accusativi tiv 
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“Hodxdeov ¥Eodov.” Porson: “ Ubi constructio usitatior esset, 
mavOaxpirots Gddpuac.” Matthia: “ The construction of navéd- 
xput 6ddpyarca belongs to this place [§ 408), but yo%oba today to 
§ 414.” By Haupt (Agam. 103), and Reisig (Com, Crit. Col. 
p- 225), it is rejected as not belonging to this classification. 
The latter critic adds: ‘ Ubi accusativus tiva tpdnov aliquid fiat, 
ostendit.” See the passages quoted at the end of this section. 
Eur. El. 207, aita 8° by yéovysr Sépors vat Guyayv taxopéva Owpd- 
TOY TATHWY puyac (Poyav Taxopéva = dhopupopévy, ab edque no- 
tione regitur accusativus guya<). Hermann: “ Tollitur metrica 
dubitatio Seidleri, si guya¢ pro accusativo habeas. Dicit enim 
doyav taxopéva sic, ut insit in his verbis notio dolendi deploran- 
dique; unde accusativum guya¢ addit.” Soph. El. 123, xv*® 
Get taxerg O° dxdpeotoy clpwyay tov nahar Gdéve “Ayapépvova ; (= 
tt OO” dxopdorug dsl tTyxopdvy ciples "Ayapépvova;). Bernhardy, 
(W. S. p. 112): “Soph. El. 123, taney 08° dxdpectov otporyay 
... tov "Ayapduvova, the object of the lamentation.” Cf. Hom. 
Od. 7. 263. Haupt, (Agam. 103): “ Alius vero generis ea 
loca, ubi Accusativus ab omnis sententiz vi pendet, ut Soph. 
El. 123; sch. Theb. 294; Agam. 145; Eur. Iph. T. 1061. 
Cf. Reisig, Com, Crit. Col. p. 225. Quo etiam pertinet 76 pi, 
vs. 15.” Soph. Col. 1166, tic di” Gy ety tid 6 xpocdaxdy 
Bbpav ; (= 6 obtiic txetebuv). Cf. Rex, 2,31; Eur. Phen. 293; 
Hee. 935; Fragm. Incert. xx1v.; Androm. 117; Orest. 871, 
956, 1251; Here. F. 1214; Heracl. 55; Rhes. 547; Iph. A. 
142; Arist. Thesm. 889; Esch. Prom. 389; Agam. 149, 670, 
815. See Lobeck, Ajax, p.24@; Bernhardy, Wissenschaftliche 
Syntax, p. 115; Spanheim ad Asch. Theb. 96. Soph. Ajax, 
42, vi dita noipvans tiyd’® erepninrer Bac; (= dds Buneodw Batver). 
Comp. Bernhardy, W. 8. p. 108. Hermann, (Vig. n. 140): 
“In quibus minime activam vim verbum habet, sed adjectum 
eodem modo, ut in Epyecda éédv, et aliis similibus.” Eur. 
Phen, 293, yavonersic SSpag xpoonitvw d (= npooxuvd ce tO ctv 
y6ve mpoonintovea. Cf. Androm. 165; Herod. 1. 134, vi. 136), 





® Sic Soph. Ajax, 1346, ci raiva(= | chy rixovsay iBgwer. Cf. Ajax, 1156 ; 
odrws), Odvecsd, rev iasguaysis (Blomf. | Rex, 340; El. 397, 300; Thucyd. 
P. V. 66,) iuei; Soph. Hl. 1180, aug’ | 1v. 12; Herod. m. 1. Comp. Jelf, 
iuol erivus rads (= 53s); Ajax, 1096, | Gr. Gr. § 549, 2.5 Matthidé, Gr. Gr. 
road &uacravovery iv Aoyois ban (ol rws | § 471, 13, § 425, 5, § 421, b.; Bern- 
dpagrosasis sicw Atiyovrss). El. 293, | hardy, W. S. p. 106, 107. 
rad ikvPeitu. Ibid, 613, des roaire 
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Bvak, tov ctxodev vonov of60vca. Comp. Eur. Tro. 757; Androm. 
537; Hisch. Theb. 87. Porson: “ yovunerst o E8pa, conjectu- 
ram Valckenarii, male recepit Brunckius. Si enim npoonttve 
ce et mpoonttvey 2dpay separatim recte dicantur, cur non etiam 
conjunctim?” Similiter Hybrias, ap. Athen. xv. p. 695, F. nav- 
Teg YGvu Tenty@te¢ apov noooxsdvtt pe deondtav. Eur. El. 231, 
eddapovoing poddv’ Fdictwy Adywv, “i.e. td eddapovely poddv Exar 
Rdistwy déywv."—Hermann, Eur. Phen. 1352, & tAjyov, diov 
téppov’, "loxdoty, Biov yapun te tv cibv Lepryyd¢ aiveypods”? Erhyc; 
(=¢ fim te xai yay efetoddmeveag (“hast dreed”) tod tis 
Leryya¢ aiveypods.) Porson: “ Sensus est: Sphingis enigma Jo- 
caste attulit infelicem cum vite tum nuptiarum finem.” Ho- 
mer, I1. &. 155, ddvatév’ vb tor oxi Exapvoy (= davardév cor xatec- 
xebaca Goma téyvwv). Porson: “ Foedus, quod pepigi, tibi mortis 
causa est.” Soph. Antig. 857, Bpavoag ahyewordtac uot peptyvac 
matpo< tpinddotov ottoy (Eavoac ahyeworarac pepinvag = olxttota 
Askac). Hermann: “ Accusativus oitov ita excipit genitivum 
pepiwvac, ut qui pendeat ex sententia in precedentibus latente, 
Brskas pépmvav.” Cur non possit pepipvac pro accusativo haberi, 
causam vide ap. Herm. Opuse. vi. p. 113. 

The following is scarcely a just example, inasmuch as damdCw 
is regularly construed with a cognate accusative: Aisch. 
Suppl. 186, xaxsi dexaCer taprhaxiual’, dog Adyo<, Zed< Grog bv xa- 
podow dotatas dixac, “ Passes final sentence on their offences.” 

The following are rather examples of the “ Accusativus mo- 
di”: Aisch. Theb. 268 (Ed. Blomf.), tya@ 6 7° Gvdpac 8 dvenpétac 
by Opcict tov péyav tpdnov taku (= peyahonpends takw), “ Will post 
in great array six warriors, opponents to the foe.” Ubi Schol. 
B.: “pi AdBorg 68 cig td tov péyav tpdmov EEwiev xata, GAN 





7 Bernhardy ( Wissenschaftliche Syn- | riyyipsvos xouas, Avyeas uyipara Teoias. 
tax, p. 127): “ Epexegesis has exercised | Euripides often: Orest. 1105, ‘Eaivny 
a greater influence in the domain of the — xrdvwusv, Msviasw aderny winged. [See 
accusative, which epexegesis is sub- | Donaldson’s Complete Greek Grammar, 
joined to the verb in an indirect appo- | p. 190.) Compare El. 1261,‘ Aasgjpodier 
sition, and which, in the form of a par- | g- ixcay’ apopewy “Aons, uinuy buyareds 
ticular object forming an opinionative | gZyegiay wuPsuperwy, where Advrny and 
secondary definition, refers to the prin- wiims appear as the expression of an in- 
cipal notion of the sentence. Homer, terposing cause. Helen. 1490, xgiry 
Tl. o 735, pipes yerigis tady aad rigyou, Luvsaboiom xogois » + « vuxiav siPgortvny. 
Avyedy bAshgor, i.e. piper bes “9 More | Cf. Here. F. 355. El. 231, sidasmeovoing 
concise: 3’. 155, ddvarsy w ra: tex trap- pucbiy Rierwy Adywv : as especially hap- 


voy, @8 it were rouas bavacinovs. Regu- pens with gaove. Also in Agam. 1421, 
larly so the tragedians: Soph. 47.1209, | and in Pindar.” 
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G& pape, tattw taétv, obtw xai tobtw.” Ibid. 387, toynpanis- 
ta 8 fiom< ob opixpdv tpdxov (= odx doyypévux) “In no mean 
sort.” See Bernhardy, W. S., p. 119. Comp. Lewicons, voc. 
tpénos. Asch. Agam. 939, dpoeic vonov Zvopov. In all these the 
accusative, as Reisig (Com. Crit. Col. p. 225) remarks of some 
other passages, “ tiva todnov aliquid fiat, ostendit.” Eur. Phen. 
1379, 7éav Spdunyua dewvdv. This last may serve as an example 
of a large class of formule. See Bernhardy, W. S., p. 119. 

The following is merely an example of poetic amplification 
and exuberance: Eur. J'ro. 122, np@pat vadv dxciat, ”Duov fepav 
al xmas mhextay Atyinton navdelav ténpticache. Hermann: 
“ Poeta cum dicere vellet “Dov ipay af xirmarow EBnte, pro verbo 
EBnte posuit uberiorem rei descriptionem, mrsxtav Atyirtov nat- 
Beiav %notijcacte.” 

§ 6. But the most perfect examples of the influence of the 
metaphysical tendencies of the Greek mind upon the structure 
of their language will be found in the following formule, wherein 
we find the “ Ratio Syntactica” altogether abandoned, the 
writer heeding only the connection between the thoughts, and 
constructing the several parts according to their equivalent 
mental value and the notion present to the mind. Soph. Rew, 
536, pép cimd npdc Dadiv, Setriav 7} pwplay Bev ww’ bv duel, tadv 
Bovredcw moeiv; 7 todpyav we od yvuptcopt cov 768e; Hermann: 
“In verbis dethiav 7 popiay bv ww 2v eyo latet hee sententia, 
‘ Qua mente? que in altero membro repetita regit verba w< 0d 
qwpicoyz.” Idem ad Vigerum (n. 355): “In participio Bay 
latet voptCwy vel simile quid, unde & cum optativo pendet.” 
Wunder: “ Pendent hee ab eo, quod verbis pregressis tadc’ 
Bovretow norety continetur, drohafdw vel vopilwy.” Neue: “ To- 
tum enunciatum liberius constructum est cum v. dw.” Plato, 
Rep. V. p. 223, E, odxody xai ftv vevoréov xat merpatéov, 2aniCoveac, 
x.t.h. (iply vevoréay xa nerpatéov = det Hudic veiv xa! mepatv. See § 1.) 
Herod. Iv. 132, Aapeiov pév wv ) youn Env (= Aapeiog Fw), 
eixaCww tHe. Valckenaer: “ Ex usitatissima veteribus scribendi 
form4, qué non 7) gytév respicitur, sed 7) cyparvopevov, refertur 
eixdCwy ad %yvw Aapeiog, ut pulchre monuit Cl. Abresch. Diluc. 
Thucyd. p. 71.” Eur. Hee. 970, aides p? Eyee 2v wide ROTH Try- 
yavous, W sipl viv (atdde p Eyer = aidcdpor). Eur. Cycl. 330, 
ctpa nepBardv gydv, xat adp dvatdwv, yrivos od0év por peer (oddév 
pot pérer == od08v ppovticw). Eur. Hippol. 22, ta nodda d8 nz0- 
xipas, od mivov modAod pe Bet (we dei = Sénpar). De locutione pe de 
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vid. Pors. Orest. 659; Advers. 239; Tracts, p. 33; Monk, 
Hippol. 22 ; Blomf. Prom. 86 ; Mus. Crit. 11. p.21; Ed. Rev. No. 
XXXIII. p. 228; et auctores citatos ap. Matthii, Gr. Gr. p. 658. 

schyl. Cho. 404, rémadtar 2 abté por pihov xéap (= tpdyoc p 
Eyer) tévde xddoveay oixtov. Notio est: “ Pavor me agitat hee 
audientem lamenta.” Soph. El. 478, Sneoti yor dpacos adunvéwy 
xAboveay aptiog Gveroatuw (Sneori wo Ppdoog = Opdonc p’ Eyer). Cf. 
vs. 961. Aisch. Pers. 825 (Ed. Haupt). Soph. 47. 1006, noi yap 
pohsiv por Ouvarov, tots onic dovkave’ bv névorr pydapod; (mot podetv 
pot Ouvatov; = addvatév gov pe podeiv,® unde dorfavea addit, id 
quod cogitatur respiciens). Formulas interrogandi (xi duvativ, 
et similia,) sepe fortiorem continere negationem res est notis- 
sima.’ Vid. Schafer, Greg. Cor. pp. 141, 143, 144, 878; 
Blomf. Gi. Pers. 1013. Hom. Il. é. 135, xai npiv nep Oop pe- 
pads Towecor payeodar, 37) tate pry tplc técoov Eke pévog (= tpi¢ tOcov 
éywoato, que notio poete menti obversabatur, quamvis aliter 
sententiam ordinaret). 

Esch. Pers. 94, xai vo Kicowov nodtcp’ avndednov Eoceta dd, 
rodt Enos yovouxondyOys Guthoc aniwv. (Notio est: yuvamxonyiys 
Guthog aiaCov moos tO Kicowov rékopa avidounsiy 6d, resonare la- 


mentis. Poeta constructionis, quam ratio grammatica postulat, 
securus, satis habebat orationem notioni, que menti suze obver- 
sabatur, accommodare). 


Plato, Phaedr., p. 17, E, xai 8% obv por Bdokev (= fyodpyy,).. . 


dog 0d rave edropdy tod TOAAG Aéyerv epi tod adtod. Thucyd. 111. 36, 
nal ind dpyiic Bbokev adroic (= ebypicavto) 0d todc napévtac pévov 
Gmoxteivat . . . emmadodvtes tiy te GAAyy andotacw x.1.A. Thue. 
IV. 108, xai yap xai &paiveto adroic (= fyodvto,) . . . tH O& mréav 
xpivovtes x.t.A. Thue. VI. 24, xat tows evénece twig néiow Gpotms 
(= of navtec Gpotng exeipyoav) exmdredoa, xai edeAmides Gvtec owHy- 
osofa. Ubi edeAnides ad id, quod cogitatur, refertur. 

Thue. vil. 42, xai coig piv Lucaxcctong xal Evppsryors naranhyftc 


8 Itis equally good Greek to say, a3dva- 


roy tori ws morsiv dontavra (Jelf, Gr. Gr. 
§ 674,) adivaray tori wos worsiv agntavra, 
or, which is less usual, though more 
grammatical, 43. iori wos morsiv dentaves. 
Comp. Brunck, Aristoph. Plut. 287 ; 
Lys. 179. Sometimes we even find both 
constructions united in the same sen- 
tence: Arist. Plut.912, ob yae reornxs 


why imavrod moors sbsgytrtiy met. 





® A negative question often forms a 
mere parenthesis, amounting to an ex- 
aggerative statement: thus we have in 
Demosth. de Coron. p. 241, ri xaxév obx) 
wracxivewy, for ray ériovy xaxdy x. Hence, 
in Soph. Antig. 2, the same force is con- 
veyed by an indirect interrogative, for 
éwoiev ovx) xaxdy Means, “ every sort of 
evil,” Donaldson, Complete Greek Gram- 
mar, § 412. 
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byéveto (= of Lupaxdoror xai of Eippayor xatenhayysav), dpdvtes obte 
dua Acxéhevav xt... Eur. Bacch. 1132, jy 8 nad pod Bor, 6 piv 
otevaCuv, al O° HAdhalov (jv n&ow dyod Bor = dveBdnoay navtes 6pod). 
Eur. Ph. 1460, avijée @ dpbdc Aads sic Eow Adyow (= dvactavtes 
Bhéyousy qedovetxuwc), Tpsic pev do vexdvea Ssondtyy byov, of 6, dg 
excivov. ty © Fors otparyrdrarg (= épiCovtes Eheyov of otpatiyAatar), 
ci piv... a2 xd. Cf. Soph. 47. 725; Bernhardy, W. S., 
p. 134, Richter (de Anacoluthis, p. 21): “ Ubi verba avijée 0 
. « « Epev déyww dicendi notionem proferunt.” Soph. Antig. 259, 
hoya 8 bv Gddadrorow b6pddovv xaxol (= xaxade Adyous espododpev 
adAjracw. Cf. vs. 290), pddak Bhéyyov podaxa. Liibker (de Par- 
ticipiis, p. 43): ‘“ Recte Sophocles nominativo absoluto usus est, 
ubi genitivus rem quandam alienam, que ad alteram illam rem 
aliqua ratione pertineret, proposuisset.” Cf. vs. 413.  AEsch. 
Prom. 200, ordas v 8v ahdyActaw dpobiveto (= ipyovro otacaCew 
mods GddijAous), of pay Dédovtes ExBadetv Edonc Kodvov . . . of d8 
tolprakw oneidovtes. Alschines, c. Timarch. p. 48, and cwppo- 
cbvng Tpdtov Fpkavto, d¢ Grov Thetotn edxoopla oti, tadtyy dprota 
tiyy mow olxynsopévyy. Elmsley: “ Verba a> . . . oixnoopévyy 
significant &< . . . olxijscobar doxiiv.” 

Wannowski ( Syntaxeos Anomalae Graecorum, p. 169): “ Jam 
ob confusionem notionum casus hujus usum informatum esse 
multifarie, ex ordine exponam. €schyli auctoritas primo po- 
natur loco. In Cho. enim vs. 670, oteiyovra &° aitdqoptoy cixeia 
odyy sic” Apyos, donep Cede” aneCiyyy nddac, ayving mpdc ayvinr” etre 
cupBardy avijp quod dovvdptytov facillime explicatur, cum 
animo poet, orationem exordientis, obversaretur notio verbi 
avexddece aut similis ; quibuscum cf. Eumen. vs. 404, nia & & 
xowoy Aéyw * Boétag te todpdv THO” Bpypéven Eéven, Syaic WP Syotac od- 
devi onaptiny yévet. Ubi ex Aéyw atque dativo gv, qui ab illo 
verbo regitur, poeta transit ad accusativum, cum de verbo 2pwrd, 
cujus notio cum verbo dicendi conjuncta est, cogitaret.” And 
again (p. 173): “In hane classem referendus est etiam locus 
Luciani Piscat. 46, 613, Gy & Sv atevig dnofhénovea (YOy<) xal thy 
Ysipa Opéyavea ni td youstov, anayew Eni td xavtioov todtav, anoxet- 
pavta npdtepoy tov mwywva. HH. 1. diligentior constructio exegerit 
haud dubie anoxzipac, quia axayew significationem imperativi ob- 
tinens, nominativum assumit. Sed notio verbi dc preeponderans 
in causa erat, quod scriptor accusativum posuit.” 

2 7. When it is recollected that adjectives are not merely in- 
dicative of distinctive epithets, but also have sometimes this in 
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common with participles, that they denote agency and energy, 
it will not seem strange if they be found occasionally with the 
regimen of participles, and followed by an accusative. Most of 
the examples given are simple enough, wherein an adjective and 
the verb civa cOmbine into one cognate verbal notion, upon 
which notion the accusatival object depends. Compare Rich- 
ter (de Anacoluthis, p. 26): “ Minus frequenter adjectivam a 
verbo transitivo derivandum ita cum accusativo conjungitur, ut 
pro adjectivo participium activi subintelligendum sit.” Cf. Liib- 
ker, de Participiis, p. 15. 

Plato, Charm. p: 313, A, %dpve civar ta Epwrupeva (Eapvos etvar 
= tapveisda). Demosth. Mid. p. 570, 21, towiroug deic vopoue, 
ods mahw Eapvos Fy pi) teberxévar. Isocr. adv. Callim., vi slarcav 
pédAcw BEaovov etvar. Herod. m1. 52, xai yh adcijc tO mhedv péto- 
70< cis (= petéyo. Cf. Matthiad, Gr. Gr., § 325, obs. 1). “ Major 
pars hujus calamitatis ad me pertinet.” Soph. Antig. 786, xat 
o ott adavatun pbkpos oddeic. “ Qui te effugere potest.” Eur. 
Med. 686, zpigwv"® ca roids. Cf. Rhesus, 625; Arist. Nub. 867. 
Esch. Prom. 867, Gxopa népyioc. “dimopa regitur a mépmoc, 
transitiva verbi potestate ad adjectivum translata ; de quo con- 
fer Musgravii notam in Sophocl. Antig. 798,” Blomfield. Plato, 
Alcib. 11. p. 279, A, cipar 88 ce odx avijxooy elvan ( = dyvoeiv) ud ye 
pha te xal npwila yeyevnpéva. Xenoph. Cyrop. 111. 3, 9, tmory- 
povec!® 8 joav (= qriotavto) ta mposyjxovea. See Bernhardy, W. 
S., p. 273. Plato, Epinom. p. 351, A, 6 radra tmoripov (= 6 
roita émotapevoc). Eur. Iph. Aul. 1255, tye ta te otxtp& cuvetic 
ely, xal ta ph Sc. olxtpad (cuvetéc clu: = Evvinu:). Esch. Agam. 
893, woddeov pv adv (sc. mpd), mOMAd ouvictopa adtoptva xaxd, 
napravav, avop0¢ opaysiov xai nédov Gavtrjprov (cuvictopa = cuverdéra. 
Cf. Cho. 217.) “Conscious of many crimes of domestic mur- 
der.” Soph. Trach. 614, xai tive? anotces oj (“a token”) 6 
xsivog edpabéc (1. edipadijc = Gating yupifwv, ita ut 6 pendeat ex 
hac notione) appayides Epxer tid” 2x? Gypa Dyjceta. “Epxos oppa- 
7yidog pro simplici oppayic. Comp. Schol. neouppacnxise ti 
oppayiét. Paulo aliter Hom. JI. 8’. 350, Epxo¢ dddvrwy, “ dentes 
os sepientes,” uti recte intellexit Solon, Fragm. x1v. Nec cau- 
sam video quare hos versus Soloni suppositos esse putet Por- 





10 Ex eadem analogia Cheerilus, | wav, 3° axngauros fv its Atma. Nisi 
Fragm. 1. (p. 104, Ed. Nake,) d wdxag, | forte sensus est, “ qui eo tempore (Jelf, 
doris inv xsivor xeever Deis (“ Illius tem- | Gr. Gr. § 577,) peritus erat.” 
poris bene gnarus”) dodav wovrdwy biga- 
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sonus, Mise. Crit. p. 207. Callimachum (Frag. CXxxvI.) eodem 
modo intellexisse ostendit Kiddius, ibid. p. 389. Sic Aristoph. 
Plut. 268, ypvodv triv (= Eryn ypvot%). Hesiod, Sc. H. 144, 
Bpdxovros pOBoc (= Spdxwy pofepdc). Eur. Herc. F. 700, népoac 
deipara Oynpdy (= dijpac Sewvod<). Eur. Hel. 1096, dorépwv momid- 
para. Pheedrus, 1. x1. “ Stupor corvi.” Eodem modo intelli- 
gendum puto Soph. Colon. 687, vopades Geétpwv, “ meandering 
streams.” Quod constructionem attinet, confer Soph. Z/. 1387, 
pstadpouot xaxiby navoupynpatuy, “ that take vengeance on vile ini- 
quities.” Plato, Apol. S.p.101, A, copdc thy exsivow copiav, pyre 
dpadie tiy Gpadiav. Inscriptio ap. Hermannum ( Opusc. tv. p. 326,) 
néveat tévracépes. Cf. Bernhardy, W. S.,173. Soph. Ei. 178, 
ypivos yao ebpapijg Bedc, “for time is a soothing deity.” Asch. 
Theb. 291, Syoitdes 68 xoworypoves véar thyjpoves edvav atypdhortov 
avbpig ebtuyodvtes, de Suopevods Oneptépov (thipoves = thaicat, ex 
eaque notione pendet accusativus edvay alyp.), “and youthful 
women-slaves, unused to affliction, enduring the captive bed 
of a conqueror (dvépé¢ eituyodvto<), “since the foeman is vic- 
torious.” ‘ Tum demum patientes captivum torum (captivorum 
sortem) laeti viri, utpote hostis victoris. hjpovec autem verbale 
verbi casum habet adjunctum,” Haupt. “‘ Mira comminiscitur 
Heathius, potestatem sc. transitivam verbi activi tj cum ad- 
jectivo thjpoves, quasi ejusdem verbi participium esset, commu- 
nicatam videri.’ Examples, however, of verbal adjectives with 
accusative cases, may be seen, Agam. 1099; Prometh. 903; 
Soph. Antig. 787,” Ed. Rev. No. xxxvill. p.484. Asch. 4gam. 
103, 2rnic apiver ppoveid’ &rAryotov, tiv buopoBdoov (= dupoBopodcav 
= BiBpuoxovenv) ppéva Adryy. “ Grief that corrodes the heart 
(ppéva).” ‘The repetition of the idea in Supd< and gpiy is a mere 
poetic amplification, as in the Homeric Bovxodésoxes Bod, Bot 
emBouxdrac avo (Od. 7’. 268,) &e. See Porson, Phen. 28; 
Haupt, Prometh. p. xv. Comp. Schol. “ thni¢ depansde: tiv to- 
aityy ppovtida ty BBpw@oxovcay tiv duyyy.” Soph. Trach. 553, 
4 8 Exo, pike, huripioy (= Avrijprdy 1 = Autxdv 1) Admypa, THe” 
Suiv ppdow (= huoméomvev tm Eyw, “ something that relieves sor- 
row.”) “ Remedium solvens merorem.” Hance rationem pro- 
bat Reisigius, Com. Crit. Col. p. 325. 

§ 8. The phenomena noticed above in adjectives, may also 
to some extent be observed in substantives, inasmuch as they 
may be followed by an accusative of the object of their equiva- 
lent mental notion, by virtue of a verbal notion of energy and 
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agency deduced from, and involved in, the signification of the 
substantive, which equivalent mental notion is present to the 
thoughts, though not verbally stated in the grammatical form. 
Such substantives are mostly derived from, or connected in 
origin with verbs, and may therefore in formule of this kind be 
looked upon as quasi participles. Compare Richter, (De Ana- 
coluthis, p. 26): “ Longe rarius substantiva, que a verbis sub- 
stantivis derivantur, accusativum regunt, quasi pro participiis 
usurpata essent.” Hermann, (De Emend. Rat. Graec. Gram. 
p. 144): “ Accusativus, quo unice accidentia significantur, non 
potest cum nomine solo construi, quia, quum substantiz notione 
destituatur, per se constare non potest, sed verbi accessione in- 
diget. Nam quum accidentia rerum nihil nisi predicata sint, 
predicatum autem non nisi copula, i.e. verbi auxilio cum sub- 
jecto conjungi queat, clarum est, accusativum ab solo verbo 
regi posse. Cum quo casu si quando nomen conjunctum reperi- 
tur, ut apud Plautum,” [ Trinum. 1, 3, 20,] “ Celatum indaga- 
tor.” [Aulul. “ Quid tibi ergo, inquit, meam me invito tactio 


est?” Amphit. “ Quid tibi hane curatio est rem?”] et apud 
Grecos etiam frequentius, facile intelligitur, ea accusativo ad- 


jecta nomina non fungi nominum, sed participiorum officio. 
Nee sane possunt cum hoc casu ea nomina conjungi, in quibus 
non est aliqua faciendi significatio.” Asch. Pers. 880, pupia 
neuractay, “* Secundum myriadas numerantem,” Haupt. “ Verte: 
qui exercitum per myriadas recensuerat,” Blomfield, nepractay 
igitur = nepnaCovea. Eur. Heracl. 65, yuo od * pavasg 3° Fob? 
dip” od xahig rade (—= xanidg Hpa tade pavreder.) Aisch. Suppl. 204, 
Bye 68 mpd¢ o& MATEO dog Eryy Aéyw, 7] THPOY (THPdY = TOV THPODVTA) 
“Epyod pafdov, Fj modewe &yév ; “At offensioniest, quod typd< alibi non 
invenitur, etiam quod Accusativum junctum habet,”—Haupt. 
Esch. Agam. 1394, yivar, od tod¢ Fxovtag &% payne véov oixovpds 
(oixoupic = fj cixovpodea, et ab hac notione regitur accusativus 
nods Fxovtag, ut in vs. 645 supra.) ‘“ Mulier, tu, illius e bello 
nuper reversi domus custos,’—Haupt. Plato, Apol. S.p. 91, B, 
Ta perémpa ppovtiatijs (= gpoviv.) Alsch. Cho. 21, yous mpd- 
mopmos Obdyerpe xrinw (yous mpmopmos = yous mponsyrovea.) Eur. 
Here. F.. 786, Bare cvveordor voypar tov “Hpaxdéoug xaddiviney aydva 
(Pate cuvdordor = Bare avvadovem, ex eaque notione pendent tiv 
xoddivinoy ayiva.) Eur. Hippol. 1029, quyac ybdéva, “ Patria 
exulatus.” Soph. Phil. 1146, & rravai ijpa, yaponiby T BOvy 
Dypiov, od 68° Eyer yioos odpearBirtac, quya p° oduér’ an” adhioy nehar” 
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(qpuyd ps mehaite = anopeitecbé pe.) Comp. Schol. “ dvd ti, 
odxén: pelgecte pe.” Neue: “ De accus. pe ab eo nomine sus- 
penso ad El. 124; Ant. 788; Col. 584. Adde locutionem 
tebvavar tH Oéer twa ap. Matth. § 423, ann. Nisi forte est pi 
odxén. Wund. accus. construit c. verbo mehdCew, coll. vs. 1163; 
Rex, 1134; Col. 1059; aliisque locis. Hermannus: non am- 
plius fuga vestra me ab antro meo ad vos adducitis. [No 
more will ye draw me after you,” Liddel and Scott’s Lew. voc. 
mehatw.] Canterus volebat pyxév 2har’, Erf. dedit odxén dar.” 
Eur. Hee. 1064, & xordparo, not xat ye quya mrbecover (= xry- 
Eacon pedyouct pe) poydv. Xenoph. Anab. vi, 7, 31, odxody viv xal 
todtO xivduvos, pI) AdBmor nocotatac abtdv twa¢ Tobtwy (7. e. xivdv- 
vég tom toto = todtov xivduvey xvduvedopev, “ periculum est, ne.”) 
Comp. Mem, u, 1,25. Eur. Heracl. 739, ci dynod? ffopéy ye, 
rodto yap pdBos (todtO pOBo¢ Eoti == todto poSodpa, “ quod, ut fiat 
vereor.”) Esch. Agam. 14, é80¢ yap av® Smvov napactaret 
(popes napactatsl —= del pofodpa) 70 pi) Befaime Brépapa cupBadsiv 
Smvm. “7 ph est accus. obj. de eventu,” Haupt. Demosth, 
Phil. A. § 15, oi 6% cbppayor tebvaict tH déer tod towdtov¢ anoc- 
rohoug (teOvaior ta) dict = Sreppofodvea.) “* Timent non secus ac 
mortem.” Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 366, 25, Gra dovdsiew, xal 
tedvavar TH POBw xal todc Onfatove xal tod¢ Drdinmov Cévoug. Asch. 
Theb. 244, yeiroves 88 xapdiag pépypvar Cumupodar tapBoc tov Gyprtery 7} 
Aedy (Cwrvpodcr taoBoc = nowt pe tapBelv, ex eaque notione pen- 
det accusativus tiv Gyprteryy) Aewv.) Comp. Wannowski (Syn- 
taxeos Anomalae Graecorum, p. 249): “ In his dicendi formulis 
accusativus quodammodo vim sustinet adverbii, quas vices in 
aliis conjunctionibus dativus explet ; dico in dicendi rationibus 
Ovijoxer tH Oéer twa, ut apud Arrian. Exped, Alex. vil. c. 9, 
ods nahn teOvijmerte to Séet, aut apud Aristid. de Quatuorviris, 
p. 210, t. 11. ote Ew¢ Ely Kino, tebvavar neprijy craig PapBapars to 
@bpw ods “EhAnvas.” 

Eur. Iph. Aul. 425, raysia 68 duit opy naida ci aeprypévyny 
(= raydu< Fxovee thy tie mandd¢ cov SprEv.) In Eur. Hippol. 128, 
(Ed. Monk) 68ev por xpwrta pane Tbe Cconoivac, tepoyévav Byer, 
longe exquisitior foret syntaxis, si deoxoivag pro accusativo (vid. 
Matthia, Gr. Gr. p. 669, obs. 1, et p. 503,) acciperemus, ita, ut 
sententia = 68ev npdtov Fxovca thy déonowav [ Mus. Crit. vol. 1. 


11 But rsazes is the Attic form of the | Matthid, Gr. Gr. § 181, 2,a. Cf. Soph. 
future. See Dawes, M.C. p. 117 seq. | El. 497. 
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p. 532. Comp. Longin. Subl. 1v. 2 4,] Gm tetpopévy Eye. Conf. 
Bernhardy, W. S. p. 114. Sed editores nuperrimi exhibent 
Séonoway terpopevay x. T. A. 

Soph. Col. 1019, 6803 xatapyew tijc exci, mopriv d& pe yupely. 
Wunder: “Sensus est: jubeo te in eam me viam ducere, in 
quam puellae abductae sunt.” Reisig (Com, Crit. Col. p. 325): 
“ Constructionis genus noprév-- ps communi judicio probant 
doctissimi quique, Erfurdtiusque ad Trach. vs. 615.” The sub- 
ject of ywpety (as of xatapyew supra) is oe,’? not pe; otherwise, 
the opposition between the two subjects (xatapyew pav o - - nop- 
mov 66 ps ywpsiv) would require the emphatic form iyé. This 
objection the editors have sought to avoid by writing, some & 
euoi, others 6° éué, others 6é por: needlessly, for there is no op- 
position between the pronouns, and éé is merely superadditory 
of fresh matter in explanation of the foregoing (Herm. Opusc. 
i. p. 57,58; Append. ad Vig. p. 731), Compare Haupt (ad 
Pers, vs. 157): * Positum 6 ad Epici sermonis normam, nihil 
nisi annectit singulas sententias, ut sepius in iis dramatum par- 
tibus quibus narrationes continentur, maxime apud Aschylum,”) 
the construction being ywpsiv 68 nopnov pe (= nopnedovta ps = 
Fyyodpevév po. Cf. Hom. Od. y. 422.) Compare Lewicon San- 
germ. (Bachmann’s Anecdota, vol. 1. p. 346): “ Toundv * cvvodat- 
mOpov . xai mponéurovta.” Beyond a doubt in reference to this 
very passage.—Eurip. Helen. 261, 7a pav 6° “Hoay, ta 68 2d xctAhog 
aimov. “ For tévde, where in attév ton, the idea tkepyaCera is 
also contained,”—Matthii, (Gr. Gr. p. 665.) But this refine- 
ment is needless here. ‘“ Partly on account of Juno, and partly 
my beauty was the cause.” Compare Demosth, Coron. 2 147, 
ovdey Gy Fysito (corr. oddéva feito) mpocégew adt@ tov vodv * Gy 68 
tag exstveny xotvag mpopacers AaBdw Fyepd aipedy, Gdov HAmCe ta pay 
napaxpovoccba, ta O& neice, “partly to deceive, partly to per- 
suade them.” See Hermann, Vig. n. 14; Matthia, Gr. Gr. 
§ 288, obs. 2. 

. I may add also the singular construction ypew tom twa twos. 
Matthié (Gr. Gr. p. 660): “The substantives yped, (ypeud,) 
ypeta, are often used with éoti and the accusative, especially in 
Homer, after the analogy of és and ypi, ype @ou being equiva- 


13 Tleseracow os xewetiv, and xeorraccw | NO novelty. See Ei. 418. Compare 
os xwesiv, are equally good. See the | Matthii, ad Eur. Orest. 34; Gr. Gr. 
first note on § 6. Moreover, 3i inthe | § 289, obs. 9.; Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 655, 
second member, non mutato subjecto, is | obs. 2. 
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lent to yoy. Tl. K. 650, ct 8& ce ypem eysin; Od. 3’. 634, dua 28 
Ypem ylyvera adrijc. Eur. Hee. 970, adda tig ypeia o& ayod; in- 
stead of which, Od. 8’. 28, tiva ypeub técov ter; &. 189, Gre pe 
7peuv récov feo. Soph. Phil. 646, tvdode_ev daBdv, Grov oe ypeta xat 
médog podtot’ Eye.” He refers to Valck. ad Eur. Hipp. 23; 
Brunck ad Arist. Lys. 605; Pors. ad Eur. Orest. 659; Advers. 
p. 239. Compare Bernhardy, W. S. p. 136, who observes: “no 
one will agree to think of an ellipse of éxstyew or txavew with the 
editors of Bos.” 

Bernhardy, ( W. S, p. 114): ‘“ An unimportant construction 
of Substantives and Adjectives has been passed over, which 
could not take an accusative through their own significance, 
but as verbals and ramifications of particular notions. Col- 
lectaneee may be found ap. Abresch. Misc. Obss. vill. p. 343 
seq. and Asch. 1. p. 57, 641. For substantives, the first ex- 
ample of the kind appears to be Solon, Frag. Xvi. tv Ladapiv’ 
dyerav,—not the comic-jingling Lahapwaperav [‘ quo in frag- 
mento qui locus quum alios, tum nuper Nekium in Schedis 
Criticis, p. 20, frustra exercuit, leni mutatione, in quam 
ante me I. Bekkerus, ante utrumque Is. Vossius incidit, ita 
corrigendus est: atha yap Gv ang Fide pet avOpurnor yévorto ° 
aruni< odtog avin tv Lahaywapetdv. Legitur vulgo tév Ladapiv’ 
Gpévewy. Acerbe Lahapvapétac vocat, qui eam insulam hostibus 
permissuri essent,”—-Hermann, Append. ad Vig. p. 743. See 
Spitzner, Greek Prosody, p. 12; Hermann, El. Doctr. Metr. p. 
30; Dorville, Char. p. 469.] Most of all puy7, in the tragedians : 
Zsch. Suppl. 834; Soph. Phil. 1148; Eur. Hee. 1064. A synony- 
mous expression is todto péfo¢, Eur. Heracl. 739. And in pas- 
sages which have become famous through the imitations of later 
writers: Demosth. Phil. 1. p. 53, tedvac tH déer tod< taodtov¢ 
axootéhoug, and Fals. Leg. p. 366, tedvavar tH 62m Onpatouc. 
Esch. Pers. 977, popia nepractay is more singular. Not so con- 
vincing is Agam. 109, “Erddos 7Bav Sduppova tayav, or Soph. Aj. 
191, pip’... xaxdv paw doy. [Comp. Reisig, Com. Crit. Col. 
p- 226, who offers a different explanation.] More certain is 
Eur. Iph. A. 426, dujé pin raida city aprypévyy, and Thucyd. 
vu. 36, (in the MSS.) 7 dveinpwpov Evyxpodce:. In the later 
writers also, but not often. The construction of adjectives does 
not exhibit a greater extent. Sometimes in the Tragedians ; 
FEsch. Prom. 904, &mopa xépyoc. Cho. 21, yous nponopnic. 
Soph. Antig. 788, pd&pd¢ oe. Eur. Hippol. 1029, guyac diva. 
Other examples deviate, especially in the prose writers.” 
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§ 9. For the metaphysical structure of the Relative, I must 
refer my readers to Bernhardy, W. S. p. 428, 294; Jelf, Gr. Gr. 
§ 378; Matthia, Gr. Gr. § 434 seq., where this construction 
has already met with due attention. Other examples seemingly 
belonging to this class, where we have a masculine or feminine 
noun referred to by a neuter relative, are somewhat different. 
When the grammatical gender is employed, it refers to the spe- 
cies, the attributes and properties (ta patvoyeva) of the thing, 
while the neuter refers to the genus, or to the real essence (ta 
vooipeva) of the thing. Thus, tiv dedv odx otda, 6 tt not boty. 
Here éot¢ would shew ignorance of his attributes. Plato, Theaet. 
p. 185, A. yoiven @moripyy adtd 6 ct nov’ getty. In the same man- 
ner tig got and titomv. Plato, Theag. p. 264, D, 4 copia tic 
tom ; Poet. Gnom. ti dow 6 beds, 0d béde: ce pavbaver. By this 
we are forbidden to pry into the essence of the Deity. Plato, 
Protag. p. 246, B, ti mot’ 2otlv abcd fj dpety. Men. p. 361, A. 
Cytéty, tt mot @otiv Goetz. I may also notice the very un- 
philosophical proceeding of the old grammarians, who have . 
distinguished the neuter of Gong by diacritical marks from 6x, 
the conjunction. The fact is, én = that, is, after all, nothing 
but the neuter of éov%. Compare the Latin “quod” = that. 
So Homer uses the neuter of 6¢ (G6 = that) in the same sense. 
Moreover, 6 always has zodto, &c. as antecedent, either ex- 
pressed or understood. See Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 849, 3. While 
upon the subject of the Relative, I shall take the opportunity of 
making the following remarks: 6¢ in comparisons is construed 
with the conjunctive, when the relative clause expresses a sup- 
posed or possible case in the mind of the speaker, under which 
the comparison contained in the adverbial clause introduced by 
&¢, Hote, &e. holds good. Homer, Iliad, v’. 179, pedty dc, fre 
répeva ydovi pidha nehaccy. Il. 6. 434, Gore otijdy péver Euredov, 
Fre ni vip Gvepog Sotijxq tebvydcoc. But when the relative 
clause expresses an independent actuality, standing as the ob- 
jective attribute of the object of comparison, the verb of the 
relative clause is in the indicative. Homer, Jl. y'. 318, ciog 3 
dotip star "Eonepoc, 6¢ xaiAhotog @y odpavd fotata: dotijp. Comp. 
Ibid. vs. 26. Il. x. 3, Gove xptvy pehavodpos, Fre nav? alytunos 
nétpng dvopepdy yéer Sdwp, “ quee fundere solet.” See Jelf, Gr. Gr. 
§ 829, 2. Also with the optative, only that here the speaker 
shews what would be the general impressions of most men, 
were they to see such things. Homer, Od. {, 384,314; x. 416, 
VIL. 8 
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420; p'. 366; Il. 8. 780; X. 389; ¥. 410. See Hermann, 
Opuse. 11. p. 51; Append. Vig. p. 729. In these, however, the 
comparison is contained in the adverbial clause, not in the rela- 
tive clause. Jelf, (Gr. Gr. § 419, obs.): “‘ The Optative is not 
used in comparisons, because the supposition contained therein 
is present.” He has himself quoted two examples of the opta- 
tive thus used (§ 426, 1,) at the distance of only seven pages 
from his former statement !—I may here notice a very remark- 
able class of formula, where 6¢ or 6¢ &, with the conjunctive, 
referring neither to a pronoun, a proper name, nor an appella- 
tive noun, but to some abstract notion preceding, is mentally 
equivalent to éav uc (Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 428, a. § 828, 1,) with a 
conjunctive. Euripides, Frag. Incert. xxviti. (Ed. Tauchnitz), 
ovppopa O°, O¢ Gv whyy (= bay 1 thy) xaxijc yovarxdc. Homer, J2. 
&. 81, Béhtepov, O¢ pedywv noopdyy (= sav u¢ npopdyy) xaxdv, 78 
&hkin. Thucyd. 1. 44, td 8 sdtuyéc, of av (= dav twee) tij¢ edmpe- 
neotdtyg Aaywow, Gonep olde pav viv, tehsvti¢. Thucyd. vi. 16, 
. od% Gyonoros 78° h Grow, O¢ Sy ti nok wped_. Eurip. Iph. 7. 
1064, xahév tor yAdoo” (Matth. Gr. Gr. § 437, 4,) Gem (= dav w) 
niong naoyj. Hesiod, Op. 327, tow &, d¢ 0 txétyy 8c te Eeivay xomiv 
Been (= tav rc namie Gey), Se te xacryvijtoww fod ava Okuma Batvy 
(= tay 16 GvaBaivy), G¢ té tev Gppading Gderatveran (—= Gdvtatvytar) 
dppava vénva, G¢ te yovija yépavea vemety. Thucyd. vil. 68, xai 
voutowsy vounbtatay stvat, ot Gy (= bay twvec) Sexambowow anonhijoat 
Tic ywmpys tH Dvpoipevov. Sometimes,—that is, as often as oc- 
casion requires, we have 6¢ or 6ou¢ with the indicative, men- 
tally equivalent to ef uw with the indicative. Plato, Leg. p. 
789, C, 26 3° situytc, Gtw (= et tw) mpd TO yijpas Tapeyéveto. Eur. 
Phen. 509, dvavdpia yap, th mAéov Gow (= et 1) anodsoac tai- 
hacoov Ehafe. Eur. Iph. T. 605, ta tiv pihwv (= tode gidove) 
aisyrotov Gotig (= et uc) xataBaddy cic Evppopae adbtog céowora 
(= atoyrotév tom, ef tug xataBahdy tods pidauc cig cuppopac, adti< 
aéowotat). Eurip. Erechth. Fragm. xvii. tac yaprrac bouc (= ef 
uc) edysviic yapiterm, Fdrotov ev Bootsiow. The same usage is 
occasionally found in other formule: Hom. Od. y’. 65, viv dyiv 
napaxeitat, (“now you have your choice,”) évaveiov 72 payecdar, 7 
pebyer, 6¢ xev bavatov xat Kijpas auey (G¢ xev = 2av 1). Compare 
Bernhardy, ( W. S. p. 291): “ Of greater importance is the Eaw- 
position of Abstracts, especially with 6ou<, where the abstract 
or generalizing expression can stand either before, or, as is less 
frequent, after. Jl. &. 81, Bédtepov, Ge (‘it is better for him, 
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that he,” &c.) pedywv npopiyy xaxdv 72 Gduiy. Comp. Od. w’. 286. 
Hesiod, “Epy. 325, toov 3°, 6¢ 8 txdtyy 8 te Eetvov xamdv Epger—. 
Tyrtzeus, 11. 15, Gvvdv 8° dobby tolito—, Gone dvijo dads . . . pévy. 
Next, this idiom has firmly established itself amongst the Attic 
writers. Amongst the tragedians, Euripides has used it most. 
Frag. Inc. Xutx. svppopa 8, G¢ Bv whyy xomijg yovarxdc. Comp. 
Dict. Fragm. vu. Here. F’. 309, rac wv Bediv yao Gone Expoydetv 
whyag Toddupds orv, 4 npodupia 7 &ppwv. Thucydides often: vi. 
16, ob% &ypyavog 72" 4 tivorw, O¢ Gv .. thy ndkw peh_. Comp. 14. 
Plato, Theaet. p. 205, E, todto pav Gpa pi) anodeywpeta, O¢ Sy 
hsyy. Comp. Polit. p. 296, E. Xenophon occasionally, with 
some of the orators (Andocid. de Red. p. 22, peyddn yap tou 
peti}, Souc—., as Panyasis, Frag. 1. pr.; Lysias, ec. Sim. p. 
159; Orat. c. Euerg. p. 1151; ce. Neer. p. 1386), down to 
the late Sophists. Nicostr. ap. Stob. S. 74, 64, is singular: 
brotibevrat, Gr td Civ oddtv HAo solv F Gong Gv odyy. In Aris- 
tophanes and Herodotus, this usage does not occur. To the 
same formula also belongs the construction with oftw<, where 
é¢ does not so much express the degree (dots) as the peculi- 
arity. Yet more frequently in the poets than in the prose writ- 
ers: odx Eotty ftw pirpoc, G¢ Pavelv Eng, (comp. Xenoph. Anab. 
11. 5, 21, navtanact 63 andpwy toti—, oftwes BEAover . . . mparrenv Tt), 
wherein already the old grammarians perceived the sense of a 
climax, as, amongst other instances, one sees in the various 
reading dove SnohapSavew in Demosth. Chers. p. 100, 0d yap odtw 
7 sdydy¢ totiv Spay oddelc, O¢ SxokapBavee—. Elmsley (ad Med. 
1086,) rightly refuses to take o¢ for tic or Gov. On the Platonic 
use, see Heind. ad Phaedr. p. 240. Cf. obs. 158. So cautious a 
scholar as Schifer has been unwilling to acknowledge the reso- 
lution into 6m odto¢; perhaps only on account of the shallow 
arguments of others. To the same person we owe the more 
accurate consideration of that exposition of abstracts in scat- 
tered notes. Cf. ad Pors. Phen. 519; ad Gnom, p. 186. With 
which compare Heind. ad Soph. p. 388; Nachamung des En- 
nius, p. 277. Amst. On oftux, 6¢— see Schiifer, Melet. p. 71; 
ad Demosth. 11. p. 531. 
WILLIAM JAMES HICKIE. 





XX. 
ON THE VERB TO BE, AND ITS EQUIVALENTS. 


ConcERNING the general theory of auxiliary verbs, there is 
probably a full agreement among well-informed grammarians : 
but as the theory does not often find its way into elementary 
works, it may not be amiss to state it formally here, in the way 
of preface to a farther inquiry. 

It is historically clear that the words Will, Shall, Have, Let, 
Going, May, pass into auxiliaries, by the process of losing or 
modifying a part of their signification, generally so as to become 
less emphatic. It is especially in what a Greek might call their 
enclitic state, that they are blended with another verb as secon- 
dary or auxiliary with some modification of sense. The same 
is true of $m and yw in modern Greek, and indeed in the 
Eyw anpacas and Epyoua ppacww of the old Ionic. 

Nor is the principle less evident in the substitutes for the 
copula-verb which are familiar to us in the languages which we 
most study. Become, Prove, Turn Out, in English ; Fio, in Latin 
(whether connected with Facio or with Fui, giw); have lost a 
part of their meaning and of their emphasis. So also in Greek 
yoyvopa. (Be Born,) wuyyavw and xvp@ (Alight upon, Happen,) zx- 
doyw (Begin, Arise,) t2ké8w (come to completion, or start into 
existence,) néhw, néhopar, (perhaps — Verto,' Vertor, cf. xého<, 
mohedbw, TwWhéw, Burokaw, nwhéouat,) and in Attic prose etaCopat, 
(be mustered or counted,) t<\@ (pay rates = be registered,) are 
all of the same character. 

The presumption then is, that we can carry out the principle 
with the verbs Be and Is: which of course must be treated se- 
parately. As for Be, Anglo-Sax. Beo, if it is the equivalent of 
old Latin Foe, Fu, gu, (differing as Brother, Bear, Bellows, from 
Frater, Fero, Folles,) the thing is settled. For %puv and néguxa 
exhibit to us the primitive sense of Fui, derived from giw = 
gigno; so that Fui — népuxa — yéyaa, neglecting tense, and Be 
= iva. Nor is this opinion shaken,—only the facts assume 


1 Liddell and Scott conjecturally in- | ais are its derivatives. But the analogy 
terpret riaw, J amin motion, though | which they attempt with renio and te- 
they do not overlook that réa0¢ and xa- | nwm eo seems to be false. 
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greater complexity, with more numerous relations,—when we 
observe that Be is comparable with Welsh Bu (= fuit,) a root 
which in numerous derivatives means Life and Dwelling, with 
sounds closely reminding us of fio¢ and Vivo. Such facts only 
show that our languages are (what geologists might call) con- 
glomerates, re-made out of very old materials. The extension 
of the root Be through languages so diverse, may warn us to 
expect such phenomena. 

But the verb Is has a still wider range; and the question re- 
curs,—are we to regard it, like the others, as having once been 
a verb which comprised a predicate with the copula? Such, 
I imagine, is the prevailing belief, as the prima facie presump- 
tion. In the Indo-European languages the root takes two chief 
forms, Es and Er, of which, I suppose, we may regard Wes and 
Wer as varieties, thus identifying Wesen and Seyn of the Ger- 
mans.? Parkhurst, I believe, who among his many rash con- 
jectures often hit out truth, compared the Hebrew W” (there is,) 
with our Js, 3c-~; and Ewald has expressed his acquiescence in 
thisrelation. In his Hebrew Grammar (Nicholson’s Transl. 1836,) 
p- 300, he says :—W* existence, being; from the root MW to be 
firm, established. ‘This root is farther developed in 1 to sit, 
dwell: the Indo-Germanic ds (to be), has also a similar sound 
and origin: compare ds = to sit. 

If this derivation is correct, must we not identify the roots 
of cipi, Tam, ECoum, Sedeo, I sit, Ewum, Vestio, Iclothe? Harsh 
as this may appear, the double form Es and Wes may be claimed 
as aconfirmation. In £4, Sed, the d must be treated as a mere 
accessory ; the purer root being Se (or S?) which appears in 7j- 
vat, fjo-vyos, and in Sanscrit ds, to sit. The relation of meaning 
between &Couat and Eup: is found in the verb To Place, which 
the old lexicons deseribed as &w, colloco. 

Yet there are several things which make the above appear to 
me more plausible than true. The aspirate of jjota seems to 
be radical, and to have been rather lost in the Sanscrit ds, than 
superadded in the Greek. This aspirate is not merely fixed, 
but characteristic of the word, while its s vanishes in efata, 
and seems to represent the d of Sedeo and of 240¢. Thus the 
similarity of ds (esse) with ds (sedere) is accidental ; for ds —hds 


2 Schwenck in his German Etymolo- | probably a relationship with Esse, sivas, 
gical Dictionary'says of Wesen: “Ithas | seyn.” 
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or hés, elongated from ha, hé, representatives of sd, sé. Again, 
the similarity of the two families @Copat, 2wowt, may seem to be 
much more due to confusion than to any radical identity; and 
it is probable that Ewald himself would reject this support. 
The Teutonic exhibits both Vas and Vad as roots correspond- 
ing to &0-Oy<, Vestis, (Old North, Vad; Swed. Wad; Angl.-S. 
Vaed ; Germ. Gewand, clothing ; Engl. Wadding ? Goth. Vas- 
jan, to clothe;) but there is nothing to connect these with 
Wesen ; nay, whereas in the Scandinavian this last root changes 
its s into r, that is not the case with Vas or Vad. 

Next, turning to the Hebrew side, the argument seems to 
weaken by examination. For the root MW yasha, (to be firm,) 
is a mere invention of Schultens, built on the analogy of Arabic 


washa, i +4 (to be solid); but neither is any such sense of the 
Arabic allowed by Golius, nor of the Hebrew in Winer’s Simonis; 
and since W is confessedly equivalent to Arabic om! aisa, (Ara- 
bic s, as usual, replacing Hebrew sh,) we ought to look for wasa, 
(not washa) as an Arabic equivalent root. Moreover, the use 
of the words yésh, aisa, which we render “there is,” “there 
are,” (if without affecting any definite knowledge of Hebrew an 
opinion may be ventured,) suggests that they were once a de- 
monstrative pronoun, meaning Here or There; so that in trans- 
lating them “ There is,” we are very accurate; only that the 
verb Js must be understood as superadded by the translator, 
and not as essentially contained in the root. 

That these two languages habitually employ the demonstra- 
tive as a compensation for the copula-verb, which does not exist 
in them, is notorious. The English reader of the Bible remem- 
bers the phrase, “ The Lord, he is God ;” more accurately, 
* Jehovah, he God,” for, “ Jehovah is God,” "lad, @xéivoc Bed. 
This is carried so far as to use he and they with all three per- 
sons. Winer says, at the word Ni Pronomen : is, hic, ille, hoc, 
illud; . . . . Denique saepenumero pro verbo substantivo, sum, 
es, est; fuit, erit, etc. usurpatur: and at 07 ii, hi, ea, hee; .. 
Ut Arabes pronomina tertiae personae pro verbo substantivo CU- 
JUSVIS PERSON saecpissime usurpant, sic TD) pro OPN legitur 
Zeph. ii. 12. [Unless pro is a misprint for post, he should have 
written, sic i ili, pro estis, post ON vos; Zeph. ii. 12.) 
This is an important clue to us, as to the mode in which the 
copula-verb is produced ; and the Greek student will familiarly 
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feel how such phrases as 6 yap odpavic, exetvoc inde * of “Peopaiionr, 
exsivot toyupot * might generate a verb txzivos = am, art, is ; bxsivor 
== are, in all three persons. 

Now, it perhaps deserves remark, that as in the verb To Be, 
the form E< (not Ep) is alone found in Greek, and Er (not Es) 
or Var (not Vas) is alone found in Scandinavian, while the 
German and Latin tongues mix the two forms; so for Is, Iste, 
Quis of Latin we have Er, Wer in German. The Turks have 
no legitimate verb to express the English copula Js, but they 
say Var for “ There is ;” which is not likely to be a merely 
accidental resemblance. They also use Dar, Der*® (euphoni- 
cally changeable into Tar, Ter) as the particle in composition 
which gives the force of our copula Is; and the similarity of its 
termination to that of Var is probably not an accident. 

But in many languages the root Is fails to make its appear- 
ance in all the persons. 


[a Sing. iSing.| 8 Sing. [1 PL] a PL| 3 PL | 





| Welsh... wyf wyt | yw, oes, | ym | yeh ynt, 
(= wyv) mae, sydd,sy, maent | 


| 





} 
| . ° | a | 
| Persian . | em end | 





| Armenian yen 
| 





Turkish .| im ir) | i (dir)ler 





English .| am 























| Greek. .| eii 





The comparison of these seems to me to make it doubtful 
whether the root ¢ has been obliterated in cipi; (which, they 
tell us, must once have been éopi ;) for we see a similar pheno- 
menon in the other languages ; and in many of them in the 2nd 
pers. sing. and in the 1st and 2nd plural. Now this is not 
likely to have happened if the root was a verb; but is just what 
might have been expected, if the apparent verbal root was 
really a pronoun — éxeivoc. For although, by liberty, this 
would, in some dialects, attach itself to all three persons, in 


3 Irish Tear and Latin Tur, as formative of the passive, deserve to be thought 
over in comparison with this. 
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others it would be likely to do this partially or not at all. 
Thus the Turkish dar, der, dir, dour, (euphonic variations,) are 
found only in the 3rd person, and in forming the tenses of 
verbs it very seldom appears. In Persian, est is confined to 
the 3rd pers. sing. As for end (ent), Prichard has explained it 
to be a mutilation of the Welsh pronoun hwynt, they ; in which, 
however, the termination may be presumed to be a plural mark, 
(like lar, ler of the Turks,) observing that there is Eve, he; 
Hi, she; Hwy, Hwynt, they. 

On the whole, a survey of the present tense of this verb 
seems to suggest, that its 3rd person was fundamentally a de- 
monstrative pronoun, which may or may not enter the other 
persons: that the lst and 2nd persons sometimes contain mere 
pronouns of the 1st and 2nd persons, sometimes have a demon- 
strative in combination. So in the 3rd pers. pl. evn and end 
are a mere plural ending; while sunt, sind, have the demon- 
strative s superadded. 

If this view is admissible, éoti and est — iste: but s in sunt 
is the s of Ang. S. se, seo, that = Sans. sas, sa, tat — 6, 4, vd 
Moreover, the German use of Wir haben for Wir habem, habe- 
mus, is merely a return to the simpler idea of haben as plural 
without distinction of person. Then the en of Haben, Augen, 
and Engl. oxen, turns out to be identical. Its classical limita- 
tion to the 3rd person was arbitrary. The Turks also use final 
-lar or -ler only in the 3rd pers. plural of verbs; yet as it is 
the universal plural mark of substantives, there is nothing in it 
etymologically to forbid its use with the 1st and 2nd person. 

But the tendency of the argument is to separate the cause of 
Wes, Wer from Es, Er, in so far as the former exhibit a com- 
plete verbal development through all the persons. At any rate, 
Wes and Wer are of later origin, and (from whatever derived) 
were formed at the very first with a verbal intention: they have 
also a narrower range. Still, when we compare I was, J were, 
with Eram—Eram with Ero—and the two last with %y, Ecopat, 
(if we remember also how r that is changeable into s is apt to 
vanish in Greek from between two vowels,) it is hard entirely 
to disjoin Wer from Er, or Er from Es. In applying these 
roots to other tenses than the present, a purely verbal notion 
is presupposed, and hence the greater regularity with which 
the root is carried through all the persons. 


F. W. NEWMAN. 





XXI. 


WHEN DID GREECE BECOME A ROMAN PROVINCE? 


SoME two years have almost elapsed since the annual meet- 
ing of the German literati took place at Basel, for the purpose 
of discussing philological matters, “ Rehbraten,” and cham- 
pagne. We dare say that many a tourist will remember how, 
in the autumn of the year 1847, the air and atmosphere of the 
good old town we speak of, seemed to be impregnated with an 
extra allowance of learning and—tobacco. The place, from its 
associations with the past, was well adapted for the objects 
of a philological meeting. The town in which Reuchlin and 
Erasmus filled and adorned the professorial chair,—in which 
Rhenanus and Gryneus toiled over manuscript and type,—could 
not but check any overweening pride in the philologers of the 
nineteenth century; while it reminded them, that high as may 
be the vantage ground which they possess over the scholars 
who flourished 300 years ago, there were not wanting even 
then great and kingly spirits, to watch over the embers of clas- 
sical antiquity, to herald in the advent of a Luther, and soothe 
the birth-throes of regenerated Europe. Aye, and even in these 
days, when the pulse of Europe seems to be heating with a con- 
vulsive throb, and when the nations of the earth are shaken 
terribly, and the old foundations are cast down, the statesman 
and true patriot of Germany may find in the language of those 
who founded the Basel University, words of noble and manly 
encouragement, which may serve to guide and support him in 
his endeavours to heal the distracted bosom of his Fatherland. 
“ Although, in all matters which contain the germs of future 
Good or Evil, it be not unmeet to temper a strong confidence 
in the Good with a sober apprehension of the Evil, still, it is 
the duty of every well-conditioned governing body, not to be 
driven, through any fretful craven fear, lest ill betide, to let slip 
any Good, especially so great a Good, so precious to the whole 
of Christendom ; but rather, to go honestly to work by God’s 
help, and to endeavour by all human means, by wise ordinances 
and a bold execution of the same, to forefend and remove every 
obstacle which may let and hinder. For if this had not been 
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the operating principle in the foundation of all institutions,—if 
unmanly fears of evil had always stifled the energies of a good 
confidence and hope,—no scheme could ever have been put 
forth, much less brought to a consummation and a close.”—But 
we must not suffer considerations suggested by the stupendous 
character of the present crisis in the affairs of Europe, to turn 
our attention aside from the object now before us. 

In the last number of the Classical Museum, our readers 
were presented with a translation of one of the memoirs read at 
this meeting by Dr. Streuber, a Professor of the Basel Univer- 
sity, on the early poetry of the Romans. We propose on the 
present occasion to communicate the substance of another me- 
moir, or rather, of a portion of a memoir, read by a well known 
Goettingen Professor, Mr. K. F, Hermann, on two errors of 
very long standing in the history of Greece. With the first of 
these errors, it is not our intention to occupy either the reader’s 
time or our own. For we think we should be fighting with a 
shadow, as we believe it to be very generally allowed by modern 
scholars of any repute, that the story of Cecrops having colo- 
nized Attica from Sais in Egypt, is destitute of foundation. But 
what will our readers say, when they find the learned professor 
making a long stride from the mythical days of Cecrops, to 
the broad daylight of history, and openly asserting, that what 
teacher and tyro, learned and unlearned, have alike looked upen 
hitherto as a fact, on which they could not so much as entertain 
a doubt, is in reality as void of truth as the more questionable 
story of the Athenian legislator? “I am bold to affirm,” says 
Mr. Hermann, “ that as far as the evidence of ancient authors 
is concerned, that in favour of the Egyptian origin of Cecrops, 
bad and meagre as it is, is at any rate stronger that that in 
favour of Achaia having been turned into a Roman province by 
Mummius; a story in support of which, not so much as one 
clear decisive statement can be met with in the whole of anti- 
quity.” This is a somewhat startling assertion. We have 
never met with a single modern work, which does not make 
the subjection of Greece to Rome in the form of a province, 
contemporary with the destruction of Corinth by Mummius ; 
whereas, if Mr. Hermann is to be believed, Achaia did not be- 
come a Roman province before the time of the civil war between 
Czxsar and Pompey, or perhaps not even till the time of Augus- 
tus. Mr Hermann’s reputation as a scholar, however much it 
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may be eclipsed by that of his great namesake, whose spirit has 
lately departed from amongst us, should still be sufficient to 
guarantee to his opinions a ready hearing, even in the absence 
of any arguments by which they may be enforced. These we 
will now proceed to lay before our readers, leaving it to them 
to decide whether they be successful in overturning a state- 
ment which no one that we are aware of has ever yet hesitated 
to look upon as true. For our own part, we think they will be 
compelled to agree in the remark, which the result of investi- 
gations unequalled in depth of research by any historian of past 
or present times, extorted from the pen of Augustin Thierry :— 
“ Ce qui est imprimé dans tant de livres, ce que tant de profes- 
seurs enseignent, ce que de tant de disciples repétent, obtient 
force de loi, et prévaut contre les faits euxmémes.” 4 

Mr. Hermann begins at the fountain-head, by examining the 
direct evidence to be found in ancient authors. If he can suc- 
ceed in shewing that this is altogether inadequate to bear out 
the received opinion, his task will be more than half accom- 
plished: for, this done, any indirect evidence which may be 
alleged, should not be received without very cautious examina- 
tion. He observes. that not even Rufus, in his miserable Bre- 
viarium Historie Romane, can be brought forward to support 
the vulgar notion. For this writer, in speaking of the destruc- 
tion of Corinth, does not, as elsewhere, make use of the phrase, 
“ provincia facta est,” but only says, “ obtenta est,” which, 
while it undoubtedly indicates the ascendancy held by Rome 
over Greece, as little proves the formation of a province, as in 
the case of Armenia, in which the same writer says, after 
speaking of the victory over Mithridates: “ Armenia Minor 
quam idem tenuerat armis obtenta est ;” whereas we know that, 
down to the time of Nero, it had its own kings, though they 
were dependent upon Rome. As regards the two other ancient 
authors, quoted by Sigonius,? the originator of the story, Strabo,* 





1See the Preface to Mr. Thierry’s | Sigonius here alluded to by Mr. Her- 
Letters on the History of France. The | mann, De antiquo Jure Provinciarum. 
whole work, by the way, isan admirable | As the Bologna Professor flourished in 
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have quoted ; and who can doubt that | falsehood which Mr. H. has undertaken 
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says, quite in a general way, that the whole country as far as 
Macedonia, was made subject to the Romans, adding, that 
* generals were sent some to one place, some to another,” an 
expression which tallies ill with the received opinion. Again, 
Pausanias, whom Sigonius quotes as his principal witness, will 
be found on closer examination to make directly against him. 
His words are as follows, (VII. 16): ‘Q¢ 6% dyixovto of aby adtd 
Bovdsucdpevor, evtadba Onuoxpatiac yey xatémaues (scil. Moppioc) xadic- 
tate 68 and tydtww tas apyac * xal pdpog te Eraydy tH “EAAaet, 
nal of th yorata Eyovtes Exwhdovro ev tH Smepopia xraobar * cuvédpra 
te nate Ebvog Exactov tH Ayauov xat td bv Durxedow, 7) Bowris 7j 
Ecéowt mov tic “EdAddo<, xatehéhuto Gyotws mavta. “Erect 68 od 


mohoicg Satepov étpdxoveo &¢ Eheov “Pwyator tio “EAAadoc, xal cuvédora 
Te xata EOvos anodiBdacw Exacta ta Goyaia xal yy ev tH Omepopia 


xrastan * depijxov 68 xal Goorg Moyo Cyutay * Boutods te yap “Hpa- 
uhewrarg nai EvBotag tahavea Exatov xai Ayatoug Aaxsdamovion dra- 
noon exéhevesy éxticoa. Todtwy pév 67) &pecw napa “Pwyatwy eSpavto 
"Edayyes * Hyepeoy 68 Ex nal bc Bnd arsotéhheto * xaodar 62 odx“EMa- 
Bog GAR "Ayatac Fyepéva of “Pwpaicr, dic eyerpmoaveo “Edyyves 6P 
Ayatiy tote tod “EdAnvexed mposotyxdtwv. 

Mr. Hermann admits that from this passage two inferences 
may be drawn. First, that when Pausanias wrote, Greece had 
for a considerable time been reduced to the form of a province, 
under the title of Achaia; and secondly, that the destruction of 
Corinth was the commencement of the entire dependence of 
Greece on Rome. But he denies altogether that this passage 
can be made use of to shew that the fall of Corinth was imme- 
diately succeeded by the organization of Greece in the form of 
a province. He submits, that a very wide distinction must be 
drawn between the greatest possible restriction of civil rights, 
and that political death-warrant which was implied in the idea 
of a Roman province. However favourable might be the con- 
dition ensured to such provinces by the terms of what was called 
their “formula,” however much the provincials might, as such, 
have been protected by the Roman laws, from the extortion and 
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of the translation, as in Mr. Hermann's 
Memoir. 
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oppression of their governor, still they were altogether bereft of 
all individual personal rights, of all independence as a legisla- 
tive or executive body ; nay, the very ground on which they 
stood did not escape the clutches of their conquerors. It was 
not indeed the custom of the Romans, at once to reduce every 
nation whom they conquered in stricken battle, to such a con- 
dition as this: they had in their latter days too much respect 
for the rights of foreign nations to adopt so stringent a course: 
they contented themselves with depriving them of the means 
of being any longer dangerous as foes; so that down to the 
time when the boundless rapacity of individuals had sapped the 
political principles of the state itself, the Roman provinces con- 
sisted either of those countries which had already been shorn of 
their liberties by other powers, and were thus, to begin with, 
little better than so many objects of booty, or of those, which 
by repeated renewal of hostilities (rebellio) had drawn down 
upon themselves the utmost rigour of Roman vengeance. To the 
first class belong Sicily, Sardinia, Spain, and Cisalpine Gaul ; 
to the second Carthage and Macedonia, which last however 
assumed the form of a province, not on the fall of its monarchy 
in the year B.C. 169, but on the revolt of Andriscus in B. C. 
147. Mr. Hermann suggests, that while, on the one hand, the 
absence of all proof should deter us from placing Greece under 
either of the two categories above enumerated, we should, on 
the other, be amply justified in supposing that its condition at 
the fall of Corinth was not in many respects different from that 
of Macedonia between the years 169 and 147; till at length 
the perverted policy with which, during the civil wars, it per- 
petually clung to the weaker side, compelled the conquering 
party to take such steps as could only aid in its being reduced 
to the normal condition of a province of Rome. Up to that 
period, however, Mr. Hermann repeats that there is not the 
smallest well-grounded reason for supposing, that the position 
of Greece towards Rome was different from that of Macedonia, 
during the interval above mentioned. On the contrary, he ob- 
serves, that many of the measures attributed by Pausanias to 
the conqueror of Corinth, correspond almost word for word 
with those which, according to Livy, (XLV. 29,) milius Paullus 
adopted in the case of the vanquished Macedonians: ‘“ Neque 
connubium, neque commercium agrorum edificiorumque inter 
se placere cuiquam extra fines regionis su esse.” If then this 
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latter nation, in spite of these restrictions, in spite of its divi- 
sion into four separate republics, nay, in spite of the tribute 
which it was compelled to pay to Rome, was throughout twenty 
years enabled to pursue its freedom and internal autonomy, 
then all the circumstances enumerated by Pausanias with re- 
spect to Achaia, do not indicate any relations with Rome diffe- 
rent from those which that all-powerful neighbour exacted even 
from federate states. 

Mr. Hermann, before he proceeds to examine whether any 
mention of a Roman governor of Achaia is to be met with be- 
fore the civil war, winds up his observations on the direct evi- 
dence to be found in ancient authors, by a most important pas- 
sage from Plutarch, who, in speaking of the authority exercised 
by the proconsul of Macedonia over the Beeotians,—an autho- 
rity which Mr. Hermann compares with that which the French 
held over the Rhenish Provinces without infringing their so- 
vereignty,—expressly adds: “ For the Romans had not as yet 
sent any governor to Greece,” (oimw yap é¢ tiy “EhAdda “Pwyaior 
otpatyyovs enéunovto.) And if this direct evidence, says Mr. 
Hermann, that Greece at the time of Cesar and Pompey was 
no Roman province, is to be enfeebled by any conclusions which 
may be drawn from the vague statements of Strabo and Pausa- 
nias, the supporters of the received opinion ought at any rate 
to bring forward some more cogent arguments than those which 
have hitherto been alleged. He adds,—that as regards less 
direct evidence, the indications in his favour are so strong that 
it must have required all the weight of an antiquated prejudice 
to blind the eyes of scholars to such a manifest fact, as the 
freedom of Greece having survived the fall of Corinth. 

And here let us for a moment pause: we have hitherto ab- 
stained from stringing any comments upon the thread of Mr. 
Hermann’s argument; we would now endeavour to anticipate 
some of the strictures which they may call forth. It will proba- 
bly be said by some, that Mr. Hermann’s conclusions, however 
valid, cannot greatly affect the real state of the case ; that the 
condition of Greece differed from that of a province only in 
name, and that the received opinion is therefore correct in the 
spirit, if not in the letter, of its acceptation. It might indeed 
be sufficient, in order to refute such a notion, to take a more 
favourable case than almost any which can be met with in the 
history of the government of Roman provinces: we mean, we 
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might confine our attention to the systematic oppression by law 
established, and for a moment wave the yet more iron rule of 
laws eluded. We might point to the code of provincial admi- 
nistration, and we might tell our opponents, that unless they 
can prove that Achaia was a victim to all the oppression in that 
code prescribed, they are at best but talking loosely, when they 
speak of it as a province all but in name ; we might fairly ask 
them to produce any instance in which a state dependent upon 
Rome was subject to the cruelties of provincial government, 
while it dispensed with all its outward circumstance and forms. 
But we may go yet further: we have here been dealing with a 
supposed case ; we have omitted all considerations of the horrors, 
which in addition to the misery and wrongs which accompanied 
the normal execution of the laws, were almost uniformly in- 
flicted by malversation and private rapacity, on the provinces of 
Rome. ‘The corpse of their deceased liberty did not even meet 
with the treatment which common decency demanded: it was 
soiled and mangled with all the ruthless depravity which fes- 
tered in the dunghill of a proconsular brain. Follow a Roman 
governor with his train of blood-sucking, pampered parasites, 
into Sicily or Asia; see him eating up the people as if he would 
eat bread, turning a deaf ear to the remonstrances of the wise, 
and the supplications of the weak; see him brandishing the 
scourge and condemning to the crucifix, polluting the public 
shrine with his sacrilege, and the private hearth with his lust, 
sincere in nothing but infamy and vice, dissembling in nothing 
but integrity and virtue; see him taking reward against the in- 
nocent and conniving at the escape of the wrong doer, trampling 
on the widow, cheating the orphan, oppressing all; witness this, 
and bear in mind that it was the infamy of one which thus 
wrought the misery of all; and then say whether it was a mat- 
ter of merely nominal interest to Achaia, that the tyranny of a 
Verres should place the coping-stone upon the victories of a 
Mummius. Surely, to think that this picture is overdrawn, 
would be to ignore the writings of Cicero, and turn a deaf ear 
to the voice of history. ‘ Deinde etiam si qui sunt pudore ac 


temperantié moderatiores, tamen eos esse tales propter multitu- 
dinem cupidorum hominum nemo arbitratur.” The orator adds 
(pro Lege Manil, 22): “ Difficile est dictu, Quirites, quanto in 
odio simus apud exteras nationes propter eorum quos ad eas 
per hos annos cum imperio misimus, libidines et injurias. Quod 
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enim fanum putatis in illis terris nostris magistratibus religio- 
sum, quam civitatem sanctam, quam domum satis clausam ac 
munitam fuisse? urbes jam locupletes ac copiose requiruntur, 
quibus causa belli propter diripiendi cupiditatem inferatur.” 
We cannot too strongly insist on the distinction drawn by Mr. 
Hermann, between the greatest possible restriction of political 
rights, and that utter extinction of them which in the time of 
the Republic was implied in the idea of a Roman Province. 

Another point which the reader should bear in mind, is the 
different character of the evidence produced by Mr. Hermann. 
On the one hand you have Pausanias, a contemporary of Au- 
relius, of whose statement the most that can be made is, that in 
his day Achaia was under the immediate authority of a Roman 
governor, a fact which no one would venture to impugn: he 
does not mention the period when the appointment first took 
place; he has contented himself with recording the fact, that 
when he wrote, the office had not ceased to exist. On the other 
side you have the historian of Cheronea, the contemporary of 
Nero, who, in language so plain and unequivocal that it is im- 
possible to mistake his meaning, expressly states, that up to the 
time of Lucullus the Romans had not sent any governor to 
Greece. Now, Mr, Macaulay may or may not be justified in 
treating Plutarch’s merits as an historian with the withering 
contempt of his well-poised antitheses and fizzing periods; this 
is a point which we have not as much leisure as inclination to 
discuss. But surely it would be very cruel to accuse the poor 
man of such gross ignorance on the one hand, as not to have 
been acquainted with the condition of his country, in so impor- 
tant a particular, less than a century before he wrote, or of such 
stupidity on the other, as wilfully to have stated what every one 
must have known to be false. 

We now proceed to examine the remainder of Mr. Hermann’s 
arguments, which are, we think, equally successful with those 
which have been already adduced. 

That the ten commissioners, who, along with Mummius, re- 
gulated the affairs of Greece, furnish no proof in favour of the 
received opinion, may be gathered from the fact, that precisely 
the same proceeding took place in the year B. C. 189 (“ decem 
legati more majorum missi ad res Asie disceptandas componen- 
dasque,” Livy. xxxvi1. 55), on which occasion we know that all 
the conquered lands were divided between Eumenes and the 
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Rhodians, without the Romans having at that time any idea of 
forming Asia Minor into a province: and the case stands the 
same with that “consilium” by whose advice (‘de cujus sen- 
tentia,”) Amilius Paullus made the arrangements above men- 
tioned in Macedonia. It is quite amusing, Mr. Hermann ob- 
serves, to see how Pighius in his Annals puts down Achaia year 
by year after B.C. 146 as a Roman province, but without an- 
nexing the name of the governor, for the very simple reason that 
no mention of a governor was to be found. He has indeed 
contrived to muster up five names, wherewith to interlard his 
blank list. 

Now, although it cannot be denied, that if Pighius could es- 
tablish his claims to correctness with respect to even one of these 
five names, Mr, Hermann’s case would of necessity fall to the 
ground ; still, none who is acquainted with the loose inaccuracy 
of the Dutch annalist, would consider his having registered the 
names of these five governors, to be in itself a sufficient proof 
that the owners of those five names ever occupied the position 
assigned to them. And indeed, on closer examination, we have 
no difficulty in securing the statement of Plutarch from any 
doubts and cavillings which may assail it from this quarter. 

The first of the five names quoted by Pighius is Aimilius 
Scaurus, the celebrated “ Princeps Senatus,” who is put down in 
the year B.C. 119 as a Propretor of Achaia: and on what 
grounds? because on some coins of this A:milius, emblems of 
Apollo are to be met with, which Pighius considered as a proof 
that they must have been struck out of the coins of Greek tri- 
bute-money, the temple at Delphi being as it were the central 
point of Greece. The weakness of such an argument in favour 
of the existence of a province which would not have included 
Delphi in its limits, must be apparent to every one: but in ad- 
dition to this, Drumann has long since shewn that these em- 
blems refer to the Apollinarian games given by Aimilius as 
pretor, at Rome itself. 

Of the second, Q. Aucharius, whom Pighius without any au- 
thority assumes to have been pretor of Achaia in the year B.C. 
90, all that is known is that he was a man of pretorian rank, 
and was put to death by Marius. 

Although the third, whom he places in the year 88, seems at 
first sight to rest on a somewhat better foundation, he will be 
found on enquiry to owe his rank to the very lively imagination 
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of Pighius. It is certainly true that P. Gabinius was prosecuted 
at Rome by the Achzans in B.C. 80 on account of extortions 
which he had practised in Greece: but is this any proof that he 
was governor of that country, and might not this have happened 
equally as well if he had been in Macedonia ?—Most assuredly. 
What was the case with Verres? We find him endeavouring 
to extort money from a Sicyonian magistrate, and visiting his 
refusal with punishment, though we very well know that he had 
never any legal authority over the Sicyonians. “ Etenim quum 
lex ipsa,” says Cicero in the only passage where Gabinius is 
mentioned (Divinat. 20.), “ de pecuniis repetundis sociorum at- 
que amicorum populi Romani patrona sit.” So that it was not 
only to provincials that the law de Repetundis was applicable ; 
and the fact of a man having rendered himself amenable to the 
penalties of that law, is no proof that he was the governor of 
the country in which the crime imputed had been committed. 
We now come to the fourth on the list, L. Gellius, whom 
Pighius, from Cicero, Legg. 1. 20, has assigned to Achaia as 
* Propretor Consulari potestate.” Cicero’s words are: “ Au- 
dire . . . . memini Gellium familiarem tuum cum pro consule 
ex pretur4 in Greciam venisset Athenis philosophos qui tum 
erant in locum unum convocasse.” Now, if it could be shewn 
on other grounds that Achaia was under the authority of pro- 
pretors with proconsular power, we might then accept the in- 
terpretation which Pighius has given to this passage. ‘Till such 
proof however is afforded, there is no necessity for our so doing, 
as Gellius might very well have been passing though Greece on 
his way to his province. Thus Crassus is made to say in Cicero, 
De Orat. t. 11.: “Quum Questor ex Macedonid venissem 
Athenas.” One might at first sight suppose that he had been 
queestor in Macedonia, whereas we know from 111. 20, that it 
was in Asia he held that office. In like manner, in the case 
now under discussion, we may fairly conjecture that Gellius was 
propretor, not of Achaia, but of Asia, especially as it is only to 
the latter province that the “ proconsulare imperium” applies. 
The fifth, Caninius Gallus, rests on a passage in Cicero (Ad. 
Fam. tl. 8,) written on his travels to Cilicia: “ Ego quum 
Athenis decem dies fuissem, multumque mecum Gallus noster 
Caninius.” So that from the fact of his having been in Cicero’s 
company for a few days at Athens, which, by the way, was 
never included in the province, Pighius sets him down as 
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governor of Achaia, in the year 52, A.C. But waving the 
absurdity of such a conclusion from such meagre data, we are 
now brought to the threshold of the Civil War, where we re- 
peatedly meet with individuals who exercised a direct command 
over Greece: and even these have more of the character of 
military authorities designed to secure a country, so important 
in a strategic point of view, on behalf of one of the two con- 
tending parties, than of civil governors, who do not appear to 
have been placed over Greece, till on the partitions of the pro- 
vinces between Augustus and the Senate. ‘ Tuetur Greciam” 
is the expression used by Cicero in his tenth Philippic, c. 6, 
which is very significant of the republican army of occupation 
in Greece, as contrasted with the provinces, properly so called, 
of Macedonia and I[llyricum, of which he says, “‘ Tenet populus 
Romanus.” And if such a distinction were applicable at the 
time of the Mutinensian war, Mr. H. would be disposed to 
consider both Appius Claudius, and the well-known Servius 
Sulpicius, and Censorinus, whom Cesar, Pompey, and Antony 
respectively set over Greece, as nothing more than commanders 
of forces, who were not replaced till the time of Augustus by a 
permanent propretor. Military appointments of this description 
existed at a yet earlier period. L. Flaccus, for example, as 
legate “imperatore Metello Achaiz, Beeotize, Thessaliz preefuit,” 
(Cie. p. Flace. 26,) that is, he held those countries in military 
occupation ; whereas, his general Metellus had Crete, not 
Achaia, for his province; so that here again we have a fresh 
proof that Greece had at that time no governor, but was rather 
in much the same condition as Massilia, which, though recog- 
nised as a free town, still submitted in some measure to the 
authority of the same L. Flaccus. (“ Militem quastoremque 
cognovit.”) It was only the country about Corinth, says Mr. 
Hermann, which became the immediate property of the Ro- 
mans ; as may be gathered from Cicero’s speech against Rullus, 
ce. 2: “L. Mummii imperio et felicitate ad vectigalia populi 
Romani adjunctus est ;” but even of this, we have Strabo’s 
express testimony (see note 3,) that a portion belonged to the 
Sicyonians ; and that these had preserved their freedom, may 
be gathered from the illegal character of the conduct adopted 
by Verres towards one of their magistrates, which we have 
already touched upon. 

The truth is, that no de facto dependence should be used as 
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an argument against an independency de jure, which latter may 
best be established by those passages which speak of its having 
been violated. Thus in the case of Piso, who, through the in- 
strumentality of Clodius, had carried a law giving him the right, 
as proconsul to Macedonia, to borrow money from Achaia, 
Thessalia, and Athens; a proceeding by which, as Cicero re- 
marks, “ omnis Grecia addicta erat.” But that he had none 
of the authority of a provincial governor over those countries, 
is plain from the mention made of Athens, which was never 
under provincial administration. Accordingly, in another pas- 
sage we find Cicero giving the substance of the law alluded to, 
in the following words: “ut de pecuniis creditis jus in liberos 
populos dicere liceret.”—(_De Prov. Consul. c. 7.) 

Mr. Hermann concludes his paper by observing, that the 
opinion which he has here advanced in detail, he had already 
briefly enunciated in the concluding paragraphs of his Manual 
of the Antiquities of Grecian States. But as he had small 
hopes that that work would meet with a circulation at all com- 
mensurate with that of the error attacked, he had thought it 
well to avail himself of their reunion, in order to extend as 
widely as he could, what he conceived to be the correct view of 
the subject. 

We think we have it in our power to throw up a few out- 
works, to defend Mr. Hermann’s opinions from any assaults 
which they may be destined to bear; though we believe that 
the natural advantages of his position are such as to render him 
secure from any very serious attack. 

In Cicero’s oration for Flaccus, one of those numerous efforts 
of his powers as an advocate, by which he succeeded in eajol- 
ing the judges of his guilty client into a verdict of acquittal, 
there is a passage from which I think indirect evidence may be 
gathered, that Achaia was not at the time Cicero spoke, a pro- 
vince of Rome. Flaccus had been accused of extortion in his 
administration of the province of Asia. The evidence against 
him was so overwhelming, that one of Cicero’s main efforts in 
his very clever defence, is to throw doubt upon the testimony 
of the Asiatic Greeks, by confronting it with some that had 
been trumped up from Achaia and other parts. Towards the 
conclusion of his oration, he makes the following appeal : 
“ Quodsi provinciarum vos ratio magis movet quam vestra: 
ego vero non modo non recuso, sed etiam postulo, ut provin- 
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ciarum auctoritate moveamini. Etenim opponemus Asiz pro- 
vinci primum magnam partem ejusdem provinciw#, que pro 
hujus periculis legatos laudatoresque misit, deinde provinciam 
Galliam, provinciam Ciliciam, provinciam Hispaniam, provin- 
ciam Cretam, Grecis autem, Lydis et Phrygibus et Mysis 
obsistent Massilienses, Rhodii, Lacedemonii, Athenienses, cunc- 
ta Achaia, Thessalia, Boeotia.”—( Pro Flacco, ec. 40.) 

Now, we admit that the evidence here afforded, is but of an 
inferential character ; but still we ask any candid person to say, 
whether it would not have been most natural for Cicero to have 
added Achaia to the numerous list of provinces here mentioned, 
if province it had been. His not doing so, is all the more 
remarkable from the fact of his subjoining in the next line, 
“cuncta Achaia ;” it is not as if he had omitted it altogether : 
he mentions the country, but in a different category from those 
designated as provinces of Rome. We look upon this to be 
one of those cases of undesigned testimony, which an attentive 
perusal will often elicit, and which, as such, are often of greater 
cogency than more direct evidence. Many very remarkable 
instances of the truth of this as regards Sacred History, may 
be found in a work recently published by the Margaret’s Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge, under the 
title of Undesigned Coincidences. 

We now come to another passage in Cicero, which has indeed 
been quoted by Mr. Hermann, but in such a fragmentary form 
as to deprive it of half its weight. In the Oration against Piso, 
an excellent model of the Roman Billingsgate style, we read 
as follows: “ Obtinuisti provinciam consularem finibus iis quos 
lex cupiditatis tue, non quos lex generi tui pepigerat. Nam 
lege Cesaris justissim4 atque optima, populi liberi, plane et 
vere erant liberi: lege autem tua, quam nemo legem, preter te 
et collegam tuam putavit, omnis erat tibi Achaia, Bcotia, 
Athenz, cuncta Grecia addicta.”—(c. 16.) 

This, when coupled with the passage already quoted by Mr. 
Hermann from the oration De Prov. Cons. c. 7, furnishes no 
contemptible quota to the evidence already adduced. 

Before leaving Cicero, we will but briefly allude to the vague 
expression, “ illud Achaicum negotium,” with which, in a letter 
to Servius Sulpicius, he designates the appointment of that in- 
dividual to the management of Greece, and which seems, we 
think, in some measure corroborative of the view held by Mr. 
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Hermann, with respect to that and other analogous appoint- 
ments by him enumerated. 

We now come to one of the most eminent of Byzantine 
writers, we mean Zonaras. If it be urged, that in the earlier 
part of his work, he deserves the name of a compiler, rather than 
that of an historian ; that his claims to originality are so slight, 
that he is repeatedly found quoting the “ ipsissima verba” of 
classic historians ; we make the concession all the more readily, 
because it is in the character of a compiler, of one who, to use 
his own words, collected all his earlier facts from original 
sources, (ta pay obv peypi tobde nexpaypéva “Pwuatorg, BiBrwy tuxdv 
Tv Taha tadta fotopyoavrwy apyatwy avdpiv, exeibev etAnpa nav? 
eritopiy, xa tH ovyypappatt toltw évtebyjxa,) that his evidence in 
the case now under discussion becomes of singular value, and 
ill deserves to be slightingly cast aside, or smothered by the 
incubus of a “ received opinion.” We are inclined to think that 
the writer of the life of Mummius, in the Dict. of Greek and Ro- 
man Biography, has not been able to obtain access to this 
work of Zonaras, which forms one of his very numerous and 
valuable references. We have come to this conclusion on two 
grounds ; First, because the passage is erroneously cited ; and 
secondly, because the statement given by Zonaras, is diametri- 
cally opposed to that furnished by Mr. Donne. If we are wrong 
in these conclusions, if Mr. D. has indeed inspected the pas- 
sage to which he refers, we must give him credit for a degree of 
partiality, which we hesitate whether to qualify as excessively 
honest, or excessively factious. For when a statement of any 
description is succeeded by references to other authors, we 
would naturally expect to find in them a confirmation, not a 
refutation of the facts alleged. But this by the way. We 
proceed to quote the passage from Zonaras. It is to be found 
in book 1x. chap. 31. [eypbévtwv 48 of tod te matpb¢ xal MAwv 
eri xatactace: thy GAdvtwy, tetyy te Tivwy mepretAs, xal erevPépouc 
navrag xat adtovopoug TAiy tiv Kopwitwy aepijxe. Tic 88 Koptvbov 
tabs te olxytopac Ganéduxs, xal Tiy ywpav Bywooudoe, ta te Telyy, 
nal ta Aa olxodopypara navra xaréoxave, posydelc pi) xal adic 
twig mpd¢ adtijy ola peyloryy ovotivow. ‘Iva 68 prjte te exetvun 
hady, prjte tiv Aorniby t1¢ EAAijvw npabs, dc Kopivitoc, ouvexdece 
mplv tupijvar to nomtéov, mavta¢ todc napdvtac, xal adrobs aepaviig 
mug Tog otpaTuOTars eyxuxhwodpevos, Exyjpuée tiv te tiv BAwy ehev- 
Depiav, xat tiv thy Kopwiimy dovkwow. “Enerta npocttage riot ti 
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mapeotyxotwy opis: habéobar, xal odtw capi) tiv avoxpow adri 
enorjoato. Kai 4) pav Kopivbos obtwe avdotatos yéyove, 10 8° Gdo 
> BAAnyeniy napaypipa pay xat opayaics xat ypyyatuy exdoyaic txaxwin. 
“Enetta Ev te adeig. xai bv eddanpovia tocaity tyévero, Gots Aéyerv Gm ci 
pi) Bartov Eadudxercav odx Gv Eaécwvto, 

Now, if we bear in mind that this passage is immediately 
succeeded by the words which we have already quoted from 
this excellent author, and which find their corroboration in the 
fact, that it is to him we are indebted for what we know of so 
many books of the history of Dion Cassius, we think that no tes- 
timony could well be found, which so strongly and expressly 
declares the political autonomy and independence of Greece 
after the destruction of Corinth. 

Indeed, so strongly have our own subsequent researches 
tended to confirm the impression first produced by the perusal 
of Mr. Hermann’s Memoir, that in spite of our uniform reluc- 
tance to impugn the text of ancient authors, without being able 
to back up the assault by the authority of manuscripts, (which 
we have at present no opportunity of consulting,) we should be 
disposed to make an alteration in a passage from Pausanias, 
which might, we think, suggest some suspicions in the mind of 
the critic, independently of any reference to the subject now at 
issue. In the first chapter of his second book, we meet with the 
following statement as to the subjugation of Greece, which, be 
the text sound or not, furnishes at any rate negative evidence 
in Mr. Hermann’s favour :—“‘“Pwpaiiar 62 de expadtysay tH modsp 
mapsthovto pay xal tiv GAwy “EdAijvwy ta Gra xal celyn meprstrov 
Goa teteryropéven mOAetc Foav. Kédpwiov 6& avactatov Mopptov mory- 
cavtog Tod thts Fyovpévov tiv eni otpatdmedov “Pwpaiwy, Setepov 
héyovew dvouxica Kaicapa & modrtelay év “Papa mpircoc tiv &—” Fpdov 
xaveotycato. Il, 2.1. Now, we admit that we may scarcely be 
looked upon as impartial judges in this matter, but we certainly 
think that the words 6 nodtstav év “Puy x. t. A. as they stand, 
are very much out of place: indeed they are not altogether true. 
Whereas, if we were to read éy ti “Edad or “Ayaia, the case 
would be entirely altered. What more natural than that Pau- 
sanias should couple the fact of Julius Cesar having colonised 
Corinth, with that of his having been the first to institute pro- 
vincial form of government in Achaia? However, we assure 
our readers that they cannot attach less importance to this con- 
jecture than we do ourselves. The late eminent master of 
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Shrewsbury school, Dr. Butler, used to say that conjectures 
were worth a farthing a cart-load. ‘This would be a flattering 
standard from which to estimate the value of mine! 

We apprehend that what has been advanced in these pages 
will be received at first with a sneer of incredulity. Men in 
general, and Englishmen in particular, do not like to be told 
that they have from their childhood been listening, with all the 
confidingness of unreserved and implicit faith, to what, when 
examined, proves to be unreal and a lie. Excepting in mat- 
ters where the pure sciences are involved, in which the cogency 
of mathematical demonstration cannot be resisted, men care 
not “to purge their sight” with the “ euphrasy and rue” of cri- 
tical enquiry. That “ suspicio quedam et diffidentia,” of which 
Lord Bacon speaks, “que nihil nunc posse inveniri autumat, 
quo mundus tam diu carere potuit,” helps to confirm the delu- 
sion, and stop the ear to the appeals of argument and reason. 
There is a tenacious conservatism of error, which is most fatal 
to the planting and growth of truth. 


“ Some blind themselves, ‘cause possibly they may 
Be led by others the righte way : 
They build on sands, which if unmoved, they find, 
"Tis but because there was no wind. 
Less hard ’tis not to erre ourselves than know 
If our forefathers erred or no.” 


Those who are concerned in the education of our youth (and 
it is of such, we conceive, that the readers of this Journal are 
mainly composed), would do well to examine diligently whether 





* There is an amusing passage in Mr. | and that he sold them hard words and 
Locke’s Essay on the Human Under- | ignorance at a very dear rate? What 
standing (1v. 20), which we cannot re- | probabilities, I say, are sufficient to pre- 
frain from quoting :—“ Would it not be vail in such a case ? and who ever, by 
an insufferable thing for a learned pro- | the most cogent arguments, will be pre- 
fessor, and that which his scarlet would | vailed with to disrobe himself at once 
blush at, to have his authority of forty | of all his old opinions and pretences to 
years’ standing, wrought out of hard | knowledge and learning, which with 
rock, Greek and Latin, with no small | hard study he hath all this time been 
expense of time and candle, and con- | labouring for, and turn himself stark 
firmed by general tradition, anda reve- | naked in quest afresh of new notions ? 
rend beard, in an instant overturned by | All the arguments that can be used, 
an upstart novelist? Can any one ex- will be as little able to prevail, as the 
pect that he should be made to confess, | wind did with the traveller, to part 
that ‘what he taught his scholars thirty | with his cloak, which he held only the 
years ago, was all error and mistake? | faster.” 
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the so called received facts, which in the routine of their craft 
they are daily imprinting upon the rasa tabula of the pupil’s 
mind, be indeed true or not: it is their province to dig the 
mine of truth for others; let them be careful to sift and separate 
the pure metal from the dross and rubbish, which the slovenli- 
ness of uncritical credulity has suffered to accumulate ; let them 
search well, whether there be no crack or flaw in the second- 
hand statements which they are content to receive from history- 
brokers and epitome-mongers. They should remember the say- 
ing of our great living poet, that “the child is father of the 
man,” and not suffer the rising generation to be clogged and 
fettered all their lives through with the misbegotten prejudices 
and “niaiseries” of the school-room, and an ill-starred prone- 
ness to take for granted whatever they meet with in the pages 
of the class-book. Above all, if they would acquit themselves 
worthily, let them never forget that their greatest stumbling- 
block does not consist in the lack of brilliancy of talent, but of 
singleness of purpose, and that their strongest armour against 
the insidious attacks of error, is that healthy mora] earnestness 
which leads them, as by instinct, to discern the truth. 

If they neglect these duties of their high calling—for a high 
calling it is, if conscientiously discharged’—they are turning 
their school-room into a seed-plot of habits of thought which 
may be fatally injurious to the minds of their scholars in after 
life. By not encouraging a constant appeal to the fountain- 
head, a restlessness of enquiry, a distrustfulness of popular no- 
tions and current opinions, they are sapping the foundations of 
the pupil’s judgment, in its decisions on questions of greater 
moment than the issues of a Roman conquest, or the fluctua- 
tions of a Greek tense ; they are fostering a disposition to cleave 
with blind pertinacity to the beaten track—‘ non quo eundum 
est sed quo itur ”—to substitute the fleeting conventionalities of 
this world’s custom for the higher and more enduring standard 
of objective truth. 

We hope that we shall be pardoned this brief digression ; for 
we feel assured that nothing can be altogether misplaced which 
ean succeed, however feebly, in calling the attention of our 





5 It has been well said by Erasmus,— | secus instituto, a concionatoribus publi- 
“ Tria sunt unde potissimum rerumpub- cis, et ludimagistris."—Antibarb. Lib. 
licarum salus, aut etiam pestis, mihi | p. 1698, E. 
pendere videtur ; a principe recte aut 
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English dédexaho to the fact, “that while they teach the boys 
they make the men ;” which can remind them that to educate is 
not merely to instruct ; and that it is not so much their duty to 
make men walking encyclopzedias, as to enable them nobly to 
think, and dare, and do. 

We have said that we apprehend Mr. Hermann’s opinions 
will be treated with contempt. We trust that when our readers 
have recovered from their disposition to ridicule, they will have 
the condescension to refute. For our own part, though we be- 
lieve Mr. Hermann’s conclusions to be perfectly correct, we 
have none of that strong bias in their favour, which, had we 
been their author, we might have entertained: they are our 
children by adoption, not by birth; and we shall accordingly 
be perfectly ready to surrender our judgment to any fair and 
cogent proofs which may be urged in reply. Fortunately, we 
possess in the pages of the Classical Museum a valuable medium 
for the discussion of subjects of this nature, which the frivolous 
character of every other periodical would look upon as ponder- 
ous and dull. 

C. K. W. 





XXIL. 


REMARKS ON SOME PASSAGES IN THE ANCIENT 
AUTHORS. 


I. Eurip. Bacch. 1353, Dind. (1350 Elmsl.): 
ob ® 4 téhowa odyyovol te cal. . 
So stands this verse in the Palatine MS. The editors fill up 
the hiatus by the addition of the word iia. But it seems more 


probable that the word to be supplied is xépa, which has been 
omitted on account of the xaxév at the end of the preceding line. 


Cf. supr. 1088 seqq. :— 
¢ Prnipicay 
cap?) xshevopov Baxytov Kaduov xdpat 


pane “Ayavi) Goyyove & éyderopor 
maoat te Baxyat. 





IN THE ANCIENT AUTHORS. 
The line will then stand thus :— 


ob © 7 téhawa obyyavol te cat xdpat. 
However, whatever word is substituted, it can only be by con- 
jecture. 


II. Sophocles, Gd. Col. 285, 6:— 
Odov pe xdxpdracce, undé pov xdpa 
tO CusTpdow Toy ciaopwy Aatacys. 


Brunck suggested dvonpécontov for dvenpdcwnov, comparing 
Electr. 460 :— 


réwar tad abt, duonpdcont’ dvetpata, 
and that this is the right reading is clearly proved by the fact, 
that it appears in all the best manuscripts. 
“ Legitur td évompécontov in Laur. A. B. Par. F. Rice. B. 
Ceteri MSS. 70 évenpdownov ut impressi,” says Elmsley. 
Keep, then, td dvoxpécontov, and translate it, “ of ill aspect.” 


Ill. Plautus, Trinwmm. 1. 2, 120, 121: 


Si quid eo fuerit, cérto illius filiz, 
Quz mihi mandata est, habeo dotem tinde dem. 


Such is Lindemann’s reading, with this note :—‘ Si quid eo 
fuerit, si quid ei acciderit. Esse enim, ut facere, fieri, ablativo 
jungitur, rem notans, que in aliquo accidit, ubi nos dicimus : 
mit jemandem vorgehen ; mit jemandem anfangen. Quid me 
fiet ; was soll aus mir werden? Quid te faciam; was soll ich 
mit dir anfangen? Si guid me erit; wenn etwas mit mir vor- 
geht. Sic Pen. v. 2,125. Si quid me fuat. Et sepe alibi.” 

This doctrine of Esse with the ablative seems rather open to 
doubt. In the passage in the Pwnulus, the sense shows fuat 
to be quite out of place. The line as it stands in the common 
editions runs,— 


Quin mea quoque iste habebit, si quid me fuat. 


We evidently require a future tense instead of the subjunc- 
tive. I therefore propose to read— 


Quin med quoque iste habébit, si quid mé fiet. 


i. e. “ Nay he will have my property also, if anything happens 
to me.” 
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Fuat would mean, “if anything were to happen ;” and we 
should require habeat in place of habebit. 

With the expression, si guid me fiet, compare Cicero’s “ Quid 
Tulliola mea fiet ?” (ad Fam. xiv. 4, 3.) 

In the present passage, then, I suggest that we should read— 

Si quid eo fiet, cérto illius filie, &e. 

i. e. “If anything shall happen to him, I have by me a store 
from which,” &c. 

Tb. ur. 4, 1: 


Minus quindecim diés sunt, quom pro his aédibus, &c. 
Query, est for sunt? Compare Aulul. Prol. 3, 4: 


Hane domum 
Jam muitos annos ést quom possideo ét colo. 


Ib. u. 4, 139: The common reading is— 
Sués moriuntur angina acérruma— 


to correct the disagreeable hiatus in which, Hermann interposed 
the word hic between angina and acerruma. This Lindemann 
does not approve of, and proposes to correct the line thus : 


Sués angina mériuntur acérruma : 


but this gives the wrong accent to moriuntur, inasmuch as we 
are obliged to pronounce it mériuntiir instead of moriintur. 
Perhaps the line may be corrected thus : 


Acérrume moritintur angind sues. 


There is not the slightest difference as far as regards the 
sense between acerruma and acerrume ; but as the latter is the 
reading of the Palatine MSS., it is perhaps better to adhere to 
it, although the correction has a great show of truth on its 
side. 

Ib. v. 172, Lindemann has evidently committed an oversight 
in adopting the conjecture Quid istuc? in place of the reading 
of the MSS. and editions, Quid istic? i.e. ‘* Well, well, have it 
your own way.” 


IV. Aristoph. Ran. 285, sqq. ;— 


EA. vij tov Ata xal phy aicdavopar Lopov two. 
Al. xod nod ’om; EA. 6mofev. Al. 46mo8’ th. 
EA. GX Botivév tH mpdode. AI. xpdobe vuv th. 
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This dialogue may have suggested to Terence (Eunuch. 4, 
7, 11, 12), his 
Thr. Tu hosce instrue ; ego ero pést principia: inde émnibus signtim 
dabo. 
Gn. Ilhic est sapere; ut hdsce instruxit, ipsus sibi cavit loco. 


V. Aeschylus, Choeph. 691. 
ch ’yw, xat Sxpag Wvbat we ropbodpeda. 

“éviad° Turn. et Steph. interpolatio est; @y nic’ M. Guelf. 
Ald. Rob. corrupte,” says Dindorf. 

The passage might be corrected by reading tuxédw<¢ for the 
tv nao a of the MSS., ¢.e. EMMEAQS for ENITAZQS, which 
only involves a slight change of three letters. 

éurédwe would mean “continually, lastingly ;’ we have the 
adjective used in the sense of “ continual, lasting,” in Agam. 561 ; 
Sophocl. Gd. Col. 1674; Pind. Pyth. 12, 25. 

If this be not considered satisfactory, we might read thus :— 
ayo xav tupac Euna FP co¢ nopdodpeda, 7. e. “ Alas, how entirely 
and utterly we are ruined.” 


This is the reading of the MSS. with the change of only two 
letters. 


%unag is of frequent occurrence in the sense of “ altogether, 
utterly ;” and the form Ena is used as its equivalent, both by 
Pindar (Nem. 4, 58), and Sophocles (Ajax, 563). 


VI. Plaut., Capt. 5, 4, 25, 26, read,— 


Niinc ego demum in mémoriam redeé, quom mecum cégito ; 
Niine ego demum in mémoriam epol régredior audisse me. 


The common reading which Lindemann has adopted (with 
the exception, that in the first line he writes recogito for cogito) 
is open to the objection, that it obliges us to give an accent to 
the word memoriam, which no reader of Plautus and Terence 
will allow to be possible, viz., to pronounce it memériam in 
place of mémoriam. In the reading I have adopted, the first 
line is as it is found in Lambinus’ edition, the second is a cor- 
rection of my own for the old reading,— 


Nunc edepol demum in memoriam regredior audisse me. 


It may seem bold to lengthen the last syllable of regredior, 
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but I think it is defensible from another passage in this very 
play, 3, 3, 15:— 


Nec eépiast, nisi si dliquam corde mdchindr astiitiam. 

Compare also eminor in 4, 2, 11. 

Exactly the same error with regard to the pronunciation of 
the word memoria as that corrected here, occurs in Mil. Glor. 
1, 1, 49, where the common reading is,— 

P. Edepol memoria est optuma. A. Offa me monet. 

Read, 


P. . ‘Epol memoria éptumast. A. Offa émonet. 


A syllable is wanting at the commencement of the line ; 
might we read enimvero for epol? It would suit the metre and 
sense exactly. 

Lindemann, who keeps the old reading with the change of 
offa me monet, into offa emonet, which is sanctioned by the 
MSS. has not only the wrong accent of memoria, but also a 
most disagreeable hiatus between optuma and offa. 


VII. “ This syllable (the enclitic yy) though common in tra- 
gedy, is always, I believe, long in comedy.”—Monk in the Mu- 
seum Criticum, vol. 1. p. 73.) 

There is apparently only one passage in a poet of the Old 
Comedy, in which we have the enclitic wy short, and that is 
Cratinus Odyss. 15.? 


oryav vuv Gnas Eye oryav 

nat Tavera Aéyov Taya medoer * 
flv 8° Wax narpic ton, 
maéousv 8 Ge *Oduccéti Betw. 

In Aristoph. Thesm. 105, the old reading was Aéye vuv, which, 
by conjecture, has been altered into éye viv; but even granting 
that voy were sound, it would not affect us, for, as Meineke ob- 
serves, “ Agathonis verba habemus, non Aristophanis.” 


VIII. “ dig] Evitabit. Vox Homerica. Rarius est apud 





1 I say Monk, judging from the ini- 2 The fragments of the Greek Comic 
tials (J. H. M.), otherwise I have no | Poets are quoted from Meineke’s ex- 
certain proof that he was the author of | cellent collection, published at Berlin, 
the “ Notes on the Electra of Sopho- 1839-41. 
cles,” published in that Journal. 
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tragicos simplex verbum ; occurrit tamen Sophocl. Antig. 488, 
cum genitivo, ubi vid. Brunck. et Electr. 627. Phrynichus in 
Pleuroniis ap. Pausan. in Phocic. p. 348, ed. Sylburg. xpvepiv 
yap odx HAvée pépov.”—Blomfield, Gloss. ad Pers. 93. We have 
it also in Aisch. Agam. 1615; Prom. Vinct. 587. 


IX. Plautus, Mil. Glor. 2, 5,46. The common reading is, 
S. Ecce omitto. P. At ego abeo missa. S. Muliebri fecisti fide ; 


which, with an exception not worth naming, Lindemann re- 
tains. But the question then arises, how are we to pronounce 
the syllables abeo missa mul, so as to make them a ditrochzus ? 
This is a problem which I conceive to be insoluble ; but I think 
that the error lies in the word fecisti, which is hardly in the 
right tense to suit the meaning. I therefore propose to read, 


S. ‘Ecce omitto. P. At ego dbeo missa. 9S. Miiliebri facts fide. 


It is plain that the present imperfect suits the sense much 
better than the present perfect. Sceledrus lets the woman go, 
on her promise to go into the house of her own accord. In- 
stead of so doing, however, she runs off, and the stupid slave 


seeing her in full flight, bursts out with, “ You are acting with 
the good faith of a woman.” He does not allow her to get out 
of sight before he makes his remark. 

Ib. 2, 6, 77. The common reading is : 


Ratusne me istic hominem esse omnium minumi pretii. 
Lindemann gives: 


Rattisne me istic ésse hominem minumi preti, 
omitting the word omnium. 


Perhaps we might read: 
Rattisne me iste hominem émnium minum preti ; 


for in this way we omit nothing but esse, which is not material 
to the sense, and merely change istic into iste, which is a change 
often necessary in the text of Plautus as we now have it. 

Ib. 3, 1, 70. The common reading, Opus leni? will not pass 
as a ditrocheus. Lindemann, to make up the metre, writes 
Opusne leni? But though dpiis is to be pronounced as a mo- 
nosyllable, Spisné can by no means be pronounced as a dissyl- 
lable. I would therefore suggest ‘Opus tibi leni? &c. 

Ib. 3, 1, 141. Jam after nunc is so often a dissyllable (e. g. 
Asinar. Prol. 1; Ter. Andr. 5, 2, 1, &e. &c.,) that I should be 
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inclined to consider it corrupt, were I to come across it as a 

monosyllable in such a position. I should therefore be disposed 

to omit it in this line, and read merely Nunc istis rebus, &c. 
Ib. 4, 3, 1. To make metre of the common reading, 


Quid mihi nunc es auctor, ut faciam, Palestrio ? 


Lindemann transposes es to a place between faciam and Pa- 
lestrio. Now the Palatine MSS. have est auctor, which, though 
evidently the wrong reading, proves that es should immediately 
precede auctor ; and comparing Pen. 1. 3, 1, I would read— 


Quid niine mi es auctor, tit faciam, Palaéstrio ? 


Ib. 4, 6, 1. Lindemann rightly reads from the Palatine MSS. 
and the edition of Camerarius video for videto, but gives the 
whole line thus: 


M. Hera, éccum presto militem! A. Ubi ést. M. Ad levam. 
A. Video ; 


in which he not only does not cut off the last syllable of mili- 
tem, but even makes it long. 

Probably some such word as istic has fallen out between ubi 
and est. 

Ib. 4, 8, 5. Materque et soror. The copulatives are rather 
remarkable. We may compare Capt. 2, 2, 63, auditque et vi- 
det; Virgil, Georg. 3, 434, asperque siti atque exterritus «stu. 


X. Eupolis, Bapt. 3.: 
avaptotytos dy 


xoddev BeBownids, GAG yao otépavov Eywy. 


Would not the insertion of 7’ after otépavov improve both rhythm 
and sense ? 


Xl. Eupolis, Colac. 3. Meineke arranges the lines thus: 
od Tp, G88 atdnpo< 
Odd? yarxds ansipyer 
pi) porvay ent Seirvov. 
They may also be arranged as trochaic tetrameters catalectic as 
follows : 
a0de ndp, 
O06 atdypos, Od88 yarnic etoyer pi portay Eni 
sinvoy. 
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- aneipyst is a correction of Meineke’s. Plutarch, who in two 
places quotes the fragment, has etpye, and in one place he has 
od Tp, 08 atdnpos, 0308 x.t.., and in the other oite np, 0d at8ypa<, 
0068 %.7.A. 

If the lines were spoken by the Chorus, Meineke’s arrange- 
ment is undoubtedly the best ; if not, perhaps the other is better. : 


XII. Eupelis, Maric. 23: 
métep” Ty to tapryos Dpdyov 7 Paderprxdy ; 
The verse will be more harmonious if we omit the article be- 


fore tapryoc. 
R. H, &. 








XXIII. 
ROMAN NAMES. 


QuINTE, puta, aut Publi, gaudent prenomine molles auricule. 
Why should the prenomen be flattering ? 

“Gaudent prenomine. An ideo fortassis quod prenomine 
carebant servi: quodque liberti, quamvis prenomen adepti, raro 
aliter quam! cognomine, quod fere ex servitute retinebant, ap- 
pellabantur? Facete Persius, 


- « + « «+ Momento turbinis exit 
Marcus Dama: pape! Marco spondente recusas 
Credere tu nummos? Marco sub judice palles ? 
Marcus dixit, ita est; assigna, Marce, tabellas. 


Addam et Ciceronis locum, in Oratione pro Domo; Clodium 
interpellans iis verbis: Literas in concione recitasti, quas tibi 4 
Cesare missas diceres, Cesar Pulchro. Cum etiam argumen- 
tatus amoris esse hoc signum, cum neque adscriberet Proconsuli, 
aut Tribuno pl. Idem Cicero Epistola quadam ad Volumnium : 
Quod sine prenomine familiariter ut debebas epistolam ad me 
dedisti, primum dubitavi, num a Volumnio senatore esset. Acce- 
dant etiam Tacitus et Suetonius de Nerone et Britannico: qui 





2 Can this be true ? 
VIL. 
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quod obvii inter se, Nero Britannicum, hic? Domitium, saluta- 
vere, familiaritas illa Britannico exitium peperit.” 

Torrentius, partly from Theodorus Pulmannus in the second 
Henricopetrine edition, who adds,— 

Quod Horatius ait, expressit mores Romanoram, qui cum 
aliquem honorifice, ut liberum aut ingenuum, appellabant, pre- 
nomine. salutabant; nam salutare cognomine familiaris erat 
(quoting “ Czsar Pulchro”): et Polybius in historia semper su- 
periorem Africanum, honoris credo gratia, Publium appellat. 

Persius, Sat. 1. Ingenteis trepidare Titos. 

Potest tamen et in eo, interdum, quiddam familiaritatis latere. 

Turn. lib. 2, cap. 19. 

Baxter says, “ Siquidem familiares compellabant preenomini- 
bus sibi familiares atque intimos.” Gesner adds, Sic Cie. Fam. 
1, 9. Quoniamque illi haberent suum Publium (Clodium) da- 
rent mihi ipsi alium Publium (Vatinium) in quo possem illorum 
animos . . . repungere. But this is nothing to the pur- 
pose. The prenomen is selected simply because it furnishes 
the point of relation between Clodius and Vatinius. And as to 
Baxter’s general assertion, 1, I believe it to be true only among 
relations. 2. However true, it would be just the reason for not 
adopting it in Horace’s instance. Familiarity would not be the 
way to approach the rich man, previously unknown too, as sup- 
posed. 


De re communi scribe magna atque nova te 
Orabant hodie meminisses, Quinte, reverti. 

Quinte, familiariter preenomine collegam olim suum appel- 
lant scribe. Orelli, note. 

The passage is referred to by Orelli, from the other. The 
other references of Orellius do not prove what he asserts, that 
cognati atque familiares addressed one another by the preeno- 
men. 

The person meant by Horace could not be an actual slave, 
from his circumstances ; and if he were, to give him a preno- 
men which he had not, would only be an insult. 

There are different parts, or cases, to that satire: Damacomes 
in in two of them, of which this is not one, even if literally 
meant at all. 





2 Curious, for Domitius is a nomen, | Nero to his own original family, uncon- 


Britannicus a cog ‘Perhaps the | nected with the Augustan house. 
fault rather was, that Domitius recalled 
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I doubt whether he meant him to pass even for a freed-man. 
If he was, had he no third name? If he had not, could it be 
necessary to say that he was not to be called by his slave-name ? 

He introduces his Quintus or Publius generally, as a rich 
party to a litigation, whom Ulysses is to support in it. 

That slaves had no prenomen, means simply that they had 
but one name. It was equally true, I apprehend, that they had 
no nomen, like any Roman family name. Quintius* would as 
much have shewn that a man was not a slave, as Quintus. If 
we are to take it, that at manumission they simply added a 
prenomen to their slave-name, that might give a peculiar value 
to the prenomen, but would give a still greater value to a no- 
men if it could be justly applied ; since that would be a privi- 
lege which even a freedman, if new, could not have. And yet 
Persius, who is quizzing the man, might use the prenomen, 
as the peculiar mark of manumission. Slaves, when freed, did 
often take the nomen gentilitium of their masters, or some- 
times a different one, and prenomen too. Morcelli, 1. 33. 
Terence had two names. Was Afer his original slave-name, 
or a new cognomen? Hardly his master’s. How as to Publius 
Syrus ? 

The formal legal official address was Dic M. Tulli; assen- 
tior Cn. Pompeio; Cic. ad Att. of what was to happen in 
the senate. A semi-formal address was the prenomen and 
cognomen. See in Cic. Phil. 2, exempli gratia, the list of per- 
sons who approved him. So pro Lig. he speaks of Q. Tubero, 
&c., and says C. Cesar, to him. Cicero somewhere supposes 
the public to say to him, Marce Tulli, quid agis? Perhaps he 
did not dislike being pompous as to himself. 

In Horace, “Cesar” and “ Auguste,” I take it, are titles 
rather than names, and quite respectful on that footing ; more 
so than Mecenas and Agrippa. Poetry, however, is of course 
a little loose, and also short. See Horace’s list of his friends, 
Furni, &c. So on the journey. Also consults the metre, 
Albi, Quintilium, Pompei, in Horace; Corneli, and perhaps 
Marce Tulli, in Catullus, may be attributable merely to this. It 
is therefore no good guide.* I think, except the strictly legal 





3 These nomina are the old genitives, | first to one, not to a class, as some names 
like illius, alterius, of the preenomina: | are. Yet ius sometimes is used in a 
as Msariedns Kizwves, Filippo di Bru- | prenomen itself, as Lucius. Does not 
nellesco; and so Williams, Edwards; | the nomen always end in it? 
not plural. The surname is applied | 4 In English poetry we write the 
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forms perhaps, there would be a difference according as the cog- 
nomen was more or less peculiar. In Cicero, Phil. 2, he uses C.’ 
Cesar and Cn. Pompeius in the same sentence, the one a cog- 
nomen, the other a nomen. Magnus was but seldom used; I 
suppose, being personal and new. We all know that some 
Gentes were so subdivided, as the Cornelian, that the cognomen 
of the subdivision, Scipio exempli gratid, was a nomen, for com- 
mon use; and a cognomen in this way came to bear another 
less extensive cognomen superadded to it, as Nasica. 

It would have been, for this reason, absurd to have called 
Sulla, P. Corneli, except, if even except, in the strict cases of 
form by rule ; or Lepidus, A®milius. 

To use the cognomen alone was familiar, but not so familiar 
as the surname alone is with us. 

Some customs about names were broken into; under the 
empire, Morcelli, I. 143 and 147. 

The prenomen was unavoidably the name within the family. 
Whether “O Tite,” in Ennius, to Flamininus, could have been 
said in prose, or in real life, I doubt. It is curious, however, 
that women had no prenomina, but numerical ones sometimes, 
and those, such as were disused for men, as Tertia, Quarta. 
Anciently some had: Festus, &c. apud Hofm. Lex. Men have 
only Quintus and Sextus, though Septimius and Octavius ap- 
pear as derivative nomina: Secundus and Decimus are cogno- 
mina; Lelium Decimum in Lucilius: or is Decimus Brutus a 
prenomen ? 

But a family with them primarily meant, what in its secon- 
dary use it includes with us, the servants. Now their servants, 
being slaves, were permanent, whether born slaves or not ; they 
were completely, or very much more than with us, shut out from 
the rest of the world, and into the household of their master 
only. They therefore used the prenomentoo. The household 
was the world to them; and they had nothing to do with the 
names that distinguished their master’s family from others, but 
only with such as distinguished one member of it from the rest. 
Hence Cicero, describing Antony returning by night in the dis- 
guise of his slave from a distance, makes him give in his name 


name (and even a lord’s) tout court, | Mortimer singly, as names of the same 
upon a sort of conventional principle : person. So even as to ladies: as Prior, 
So shall thy Craggs. of the same lord’s daughter-in-law ; 
Indeed, in Pope’s lines on Parnell, he | Pope, of Lady Mary Wortley Monta- 
successively uses Oxford, Harley, and gue; and Mason, of Lady Coventry. 
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as Marcus. _Domum venit capite involuto. Janitor: Quis tu? 
A Marco tabellarius. Cic. Phil. 2. Ernesti, p. 1287 (31, 18.) 
This sounds very familiar to us. 

It leads me to suspect that, in Horace, the rich man may 
like the preenomen because it is the style of the most servile 
flattery, is talking to him as his slaves would do. 

I am afraid I am attempting to illustrate a subject for which 
a good deal more reading than I can pretend to would be pro- 
perly necessary, and a disposition to research, of which at pre- 
sent I have but little. But it may afford hints. 

But one thing to be remembered in all this is, that the Greeks 
and Romans had no titles of rank or respect to address supe- 
riors or equals, where civility and not familiarity is intended : 
as Sir, or my Lord. Contra Sen. Ep. 3, Obvios si nomen non oc- 
currit dominos salutamus. Wetst. ad Joh. xx.15. Except the 
inexplicable éapévuoc of Homer, which seems applicable to all 
ranks, and therefore is not perhaps an address of respect in any 
ease; and Atsysvi¢ Aaspuddn, &c. merely poetical, at any rate 
periphrastical. The Greeks address the highest female person- 
ages Tuva, or by name, or a title, as Atossa; unless a slave is 
speaking, who would say ééonowa. In Epictetus we are told 
that the girls, from the age of fourteen, are spoilt by being used 
to hear themselves called xupia; at yuvaiixecebddc and teconpeoxatdexa 
eriy Oxd thy avopmy xupian xahodvta, C. XXXVII.; but I doubt whether 
this means, that they were addressed so in ordinary conversa- 
tion, and not rather that, in making love or talking gallantly, 
they were spoken of and to as domine, mistresses. Dominz 
Licymniz, in Horace, is an uncertain person ; but domina cer- 
tainly is not a title; that would be ridiculous. Domina is used 
in Catullus so as to shew, that from the mere natural meaning 
of an object of courtship, it had come to be used of any woman, 
not being a wife, by a man with whom she lived in intimate 
connection, as mistress in English. In the Acts of the Apostles, 
the English reader is deceived by the word sirs, twice applied 
by St. Paul to the ship’s crew: but the original is Z2peq, and 
the translator might as well have said sirs and brethren, in the 
earlier part of that book. It is remarkable in Greek in general, 
that though &dpe¢ is made an address, dep, I believe, never is ; 
&pwxe is, but in poetry, where we should say, O man, mean- 
ing to lay down something applicable to human nature. ‘The 
reason, I imagine, is, that &épe¢ is not an original form of 
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address, but is short for dvdpe¢ AOyyvain, dixaotal, otha, or what 
not; you find it used as a repetition, when the longer form had 
previously been introduced. In the other parts of the New 
Testament, where xg is used, it is chiefly to Christ either as 
Master, (Pa3%,) or Lord in the Christian sense; or to some 
superior ; the priests to Pilate, Matt. xxvir. 68, (no note in 
Wetstein). There is the insurmountable passage, John xx. 15, 
where Mary Magdalen says xigz to the supposed gardener. The 
New Testament, however, is not much to the purpose. He- 
brew customs, &c. must affect it. 

The French never could get rid of titles, and speak plain 
like the ancients. They kept citoyening one another; and even 
citoyen premier consul ; When Cesar was addressed in public 
as plain C. Cesar. And so the Quakers, till lately. 


GrReEEK NAMES. 


Greek names appear at first sight to be names applied to the 
individual and not to the family, and made for the purpose ge- 
nerally of expressing qualities which might be hoped for in the 
child, or which existed, as Homer tells us in the case of Asty- 
anax, in the father. Payne Knight thinks that they never 
introduced ill-omened names, and that the common derivations 
of Ajax, Achilles, and Ulysses must be discarded. It seems 
impossible to diseard the last, from its very near approach to 
the verb 62icac8m. The name Achilles, may perhaps be con- 
nected with Achzi. But I think there are instances of triste 
names which cannot be got over—/Eschines and Aschylus, Or 
did the word aisypé¢ once mean the good sort of shame? aidd<? 
If so, it was before Homer I believe. 

But when we see farther, we find that names became family 
names, by being repeated alternately, the child being named 
after its grandfather, and especially, it would seem, in great 
families, as the Alemeonide. This, however, would only apply 
to one child. Sometimes names not identical, but with a 
certain resemblance, were used in families, as Nicias and Nice- 
ratus, Hippias and Hipparchus, and this collaterally, as well as 
in a single line. 

Women’s names are not, as we might expect, chiefly com- 
posed with reference to female qualities ; the meaning of Pene- 
lope, even, is hardly certain; but generally, and in a remark- 
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able degree, to the most vigorous qualities of men, with the 
termination altered ; and scarcely ever taken from the names 
of men in their own family. And this among the Macedonians 
too; andin Homer. Whether patronymics, as Chryseis, ever 
existed much, may be doubted. Many names we find in Horace 
and the Greek epigrams, are the names of slaves, and are quite 
another thing. They are sometimes from places, sometimes 
founded on qualities rather disparaging, as Lycisca. The 
names of the Nymphs in Homer are curious, mostly run up at 
the moment probably, and chiefly taken from the sea. 

C. B. 





XXV. 


AN ATTEMPT TO RESTORE THE TEXT AND THE SCAN- 
SION OF HOMER, UPON AN ENTIRELY NEW SYSTEM 
AND PRINCIPLE. 


(Continued from No, XXxiIl. p. 33.) 





THE reason, then, as I have already pointed out in the for- 
mer part of this treatise, why the letters , 4, ¢, 1, 0, and v, 
were not usually elided in the ancient Greek poetry before any 
other syllable beginning with a vowel, was from the necessary 
and almost unavoidable intervention of the sounds of Y and of 
W. But in order to make my system more thoroughly intel- 
ligible, it will be necessary for me to enter, for a few moments, 
into an examination of the real nature and effects of these 
vowels, and more particularly, of the letters Q and H, or of the 
two long letters, as they have been properly denominated by 
the grammarians, and I shall begin with the Omega. 

This letter has usually been supposed to be a compound of 
two short o’s; but there is in reality no sort of occasion for 
any such combination. I cannot indeed imagine a much more 
erroneous principle than that which has been adopted, and even 
without a question, by almost every prosodist, viz. that every 
long vowel is equal to two short ones; and I doubt very much 
whether this can in truth be said even of a diphthong, the which 
is undeniably a compound of two distinct letters, but pronounced, 
as I should say, in the time of one only; for there can be no 
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other possible distinction between the long and the short sound 
of any of the vowels than that which relates to tone or force 
merely ; and any other representation of the matter is nothing 
more nor less than a deception. There is no other difference, 
for example, between & and 4, é and 6, 6 and 6, whether in the 
French or English, and in the two tongues these sounds are 
by no means identical, than what arises from the greater or less 
force of the breath employed im their enunciation. The first 
is the sound of the pistol or musket, when merely scaled with 
a little powder, and the other the sound of the same weapon 
when fired with a full charge or cartridge in it. All, therefore, 
that Clarke and others have said upon this subject— and very 
little has been done in it since his day—{see note on p. 51, Iliad, 
A,) together with the reasoning employed by him upon the 
effects produced by the ezesura, is in fact but so much rubbish,—a 
lame and impotent attempt to get rid of a difficulty which the 
scholars of that day had either not the honesty to meet fairly 
in the face, or else knew very well they had not the ability of 
solving. But to this part of the subject I shall have occasion 
to revert more particularly hereafter. If the Greek Omega was 
in reality compounded of two o’s, its pronunciation must have 
been oo = to English Who, without the aspirate, but in the Greek 
we know that this particular sound was usually represented by 
the combination Ov ; and as all grammarians appear to be agreed 
in giving to the Omega the name of o longum, there ean be no 
doubt, I should think, that the pronunciation of this letter must 
have been the same with the ancients as with ourselves, viz. 
6, and this is the pronunciation that it still retains in the small 
emphatic words in which this letter occurs, interjections in 
particular, and which are usually the last to change, in most of 
the languages of Europe. Thus, for instanee, in the Greek ad- 
verbs Q, *Q, and *Q:; Latin O, Oh ; German O (ach); Spanish 
and Italian O, and in the English and French interjections O, 
Oh, and Ho ; the sound is the same in all, as well as in the 
words Qypa, Germ. Ocher, Span. Ocra, Ital. Ocre, Fr. and Eng. 
Ochre—Gr. Qxeavé<, Ital. and Span. Oceano, Germ., Fr., and 
Eng. Ocean, and in the purely English words Know, Gr. Tvaur, 
formerly Tvéw, 2. a. s. [vw, and Crone from Fépwy, vel yypiwv, 
Senea, senio confectus, aliter xepwv, contracted Crone, when ap- 
plied to a sheep; as Crane is from Tépavoc aliter Képavos c. 
Crane, for Crone, when applied to a woman, is rather a corrup- 
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tion of Tepuévy, al. Kepudvy, ce. Kpvévyn or Crone ; Garrula, mean- 
ing a babbler or gossip, as the word old which almost invariably 
accompanies it, even in the most correct authors, evidently tes- 
tifies. ‘Taking then for granted, that the pronunciation of the 
Omega was precisely equivalent to the long open sound of the 
same letter in most of the languages of modern Europe ; for the 
accidental resemblance of the smaller letter w to two o’s con- 
joined proves nothing, any more than that the figure of the 
Anglo-Saxon letter (¥)= M, would establish the same thing,— 
we have next got to discover the reason why the intervention 
of a W seems invariably to have been connected, in some way 
or another, with the sound of this letter, whether long or short, 
and still continues to be so among the vulgar, and also in many 
cases with the more polite, even to the present hour. 

A very short consideration of the subject will, I conceive, be 
quite sufficient to establish this fact, and beyond all contradic- 
tion. Let any one that has but a tolerably correct eye and ear, 
only place himself before a mirror, and pronounce to himself 
slowly and distinctly the letter o, and he will at once perceive 
the justness of Walker’s definition, viz., that the mouth does 
actually take, in a great measure, the shape of the letter it is 
uttering, and that as the mouth is relaxing into its naturally long 
form,—this will be best seen by drawing in the breath whilst pro- 
nouncing this letter, and letting it out gradually afterwards—an 
indistinct sound like Wir, Wér, or War, will be produced, and that 
if he now attempt to pronounce any one of the English vowels ex- 
cept u=you, the sound or intervention of the digamma will be- 
come manifest, viz., O-wa, O-we, O-wi, O-wo, &c. This is what 
the undisciplined and vulgar person,—and the early Greeks, it 
must be remembered, were both undisciplined and vulgar,— 
cannot readily get over, inasmuch as it is the necessary and 
natural effect of the passage of the lips from the round form —9- 
into the long one - . It will further be perceived, by a care- 
ful observer, also that, in order to pronounce the letter W itself, 
it is necessary, in the first place, to shape the lips into the form of 
O, and then to let them go again before that letter can be 
uttered properly. I have been obliged to enter thus at length 
into a description of the letter O, in order to prove that this 
intervention of the W did not arise from any accident, caprice, 
or vulgarity of pronunciation among the ancients, but was pro- 
duced rather almost as a matter of course, and even as a physi- 
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cal necessity. The short vowel follows naturally the same rule 
as the long one, only from the enunciation of the former not 
having been so strong, in a minor degree, as did likewise the 
classic letter v, and the combinations av, ev, and ov, diphthong, 
as having been produced by the same organs of speech, and in 
a similar manner nearly. 

With the Hza, however, the case is different, and by no means 
so satisfactory. Whether this letter was pronounced as broad 
Scotch 4, as some have imagined, as long English e, in sound 
resembling ee, as ¢ long in English, or long French ¢ = ai, Eng. 
ay, or, which is the same thing, as long slender @ in our lan- 
guage, I shall not attempt to determine. If we are to take as 
authority the well-known line of Cratinus, quoted by Messieurs 
de Port Royal, the first would appear to have been the case 
undoubtedly. Eustathius says that the combination 8%, 87, pro- 
duced a sound made in imitation of the bleating of a sheep, and 
cites the line above alluded to, viz. : “O 8 7idio¢ Gonep mpoSarov, 
By}, Bi ASywv Badile, in corroboration of it, “ He, like a silly 
sheep, goes crying baa ;” but if we are to pay any attention to 
the Latin version of this line, viz.: Is fatuus perinde ac ovis, 
bé, bé, dicens, incedit ; we shall perceive that the Latin author’s 
idea of the sound produced by this combination was equal 
rather to the French Bai, English Bay, and not to the long 
Scotch 4, or Italian a. The voice of a sheep depends, in a 
great measure, upon its age: the ram, the wether, but more 
particularly the old ewe, give utterance to a sound that certainly 
resembles Ba or Baa, whilst the voice of the younger animal is 
that of Ba or Baa; but some people, and particularly children, 
express this sound as in the Latin, viz., Bay or Baydy, so that 
it is by no means certain what was actually the sound intended 
by Cratinus. Possibly the eta, like to English a, which is 
equal to both ay and dr, might have a double sound attached, 
and the difference be indicated by the circumflex. I cannot 
bring myself, however, under any circumstances, to imagine 
that this letter, when uncircumflexed, from its effects upon the 
scanning, could ever have been sounded as the Italian a, or as 
Scotch 4 either ; although it must be confessed that there are 
several purely Greek words still to be met with in the English, 
in which it would certainly appear that the original eta of the 
root must have been so sounded. For example, the word Dag, 
or rather Dags, in Devonshire, signifies a worm, from the Greek 
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Ang, or d7j&c—Vermis, idem quod Adxoc, and the common ap- 
pellation for a youngster more distinguished by his attire than 
for his wits, viz., coacomb vel cA4xcomb, properly caxcomps, 
from the Greek words K7g—Larus, idem quod Kanpoc, and 
Kéupoc—Sceitus elegans, i. e. Elegant blockhead, Silly dandy. In 
both these words it will be observed that the final s has been 
mistaken for a plural, and, therefore, improperly rejected. The 
first has been confounded with the common English dog, and 
the latter with the comb of a cock, with neither of which they . 
can, of course, have any sort of relation; the spelling of the 
latter would alone be sufficient to establish that, independently 
of its palpable absurdity ; and there are many similar examples. 
But if we are to take the English language as affording any 
evidence for the pronunciation of this letter, then there would 
be equal authority for pronouncing it as double e — ee, as may 
be perceived in the English words deer from O7p; Sere, seer, or 
sear from Enpd<, as applied to leaves ; viz.: Aridus, siccus, ta- 
bidus, or Cheely the claw of a shell-fish, from Xi, in which 
this sound is heard in both the syllables. Fleet from xdjOo<, 
i.e. multitudo navium ; Neat — neet, when applied to wines, for 
neat meaning elegant or cleanly, is from the French net (propre) 
from I'vijao¢ vel vic, genuinus, and many others. Nor are ex- 
amples wanting of this letter being changed into short d, short 
é, short 6, and also into a short z, in our language. The fact 
is, that the diphthongs, and both ¢ and 7, are, properly speak- 
ing, rather compounded sounds than simple, the first being 
equivalent to dy, and the latter to dy, are more variable even 
than the vowels, and may, as is well known to every etymolo- 
gist, exchange with each other almost ad libitum. So that no 
certain inference can be drawn with respect to the pronuncia- 
tion of this letter from the English. The probability is, I think, 
that the eta was actually pronounced by the Greeks in the 
same manner as the long é is uttered by the French, Italians, 
and Spanish at the present moment; for one can hardly con- 
ceive that the name of the goddess Juno, for instance, was ever 
pronounced as Hérd, or that of Hebe as Habd ; but either as 
Heeree and Heebee, their pronunciation in the English, or, with 
more justness, Hayray and Haybay, as in the French and most 
of the other Continental languages ; neither is it at all impro- 
bable, that as the Greek itself was an early offshoot from the 
Sanskrit, that the earlier Greeks, although they borrowed their 
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letters confessedly from the Pheenicians, having themselves 
been ignorant of the use of an alphabet, might still have re- 
tained the enunciation of their ancestors. Professor Wilson, 
in his Grammar of the Sanskrit, says, that in that language 
the long é and 4, are equivalent to the diphthongs ai and au of 
the Italian words Mai and Paura respectively. It is, however, 
rather unfortunate, I should say, that the Professor has chosen 
the Italian in preference to the French for his medium, inas- 
much as the combination of the letters a and i in Mai, are 
equivalent precisely to the same combination in the English, 

viz., ai =e i, and not to a or ay; thus, too, the combination au 
in the Italian word Paura, is not equivalent to 6, but rather to 
400, or ow,—whereas, in the French words mais (but) and Pau, 
the name of a town near the Pyrenees in France, the sounds of 
the long French é and English 6, and which were doubtlessly 
the sounds intended, are heard exactly. But whatever may 
have been the pronunciation of the eta among the Greeks, it is 
palpable from the effects produced by this letter upon their pro- 
sody, that it must certainly have contained either the letters e 
or i in its composition, for its effects are invariably the same as 
those produced by the two letters just mentioned, only a little 
more positive and certain; as a matter of course, the short 
vowel é being only a modification or softening of the long one, 
and which is itself an equivalent for the combination ay, the 
intervention of the sound of y will still become apparent, al- 
though not quite marked so strongly. And the same reasoning 
applies with equal force also to the letter i, inasmuch as the 
Contineutal sound of this letter, and which is the correct one, 
whether long or short, is equivalent to ce, for the English 
pronunciation of the ¢ when long, viz., ai, is an exception, and 
peculiar to the language, and has no sort of correlation with 
the short sound of it whatever. Now we shall perceive, if 
we but have recourse to the mirror once more, that, indepen- 
dently of the sound of the y being actually contained in that 
of the French letter e, there is moreover a physical reason, 
as I have already pointed out in the case of the o and the w, 
why after the Greek letters « and 7 an intervention of the y 
must almost, of necessity, have taken place. For the sound of ay 
is formed by an arching of the tongue, thus __/_\\ against the 
lower teeth, whilst, on the contrary, that of ee is formed by 
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bending the tongue reversely, thus ~_/)} against the upper 
ones ; and as the organ returns to its natural position again, an 
indistinct sound like that of Yir, Yir, or Ya, is produced almost 
unavoidably ; and if we now attempt to utter any one of the 
vowels, the y becomes palpable thus; Ay-ya, Ay-ye, Ay-yt, 
Ay-yo, Ay-yu, &c. From all that has just been said, then, it 
would appear that there was a natural and sufficient cause for 
the intervention both of the digamma and the diiyota in the 
early Grecian poetry. Indeed, so positive is this tendency among 
untutored persons, that I am more than half inclined to doubt 
whether, even with the three short letters é, i, and 6, there could, 
properly speaking, even have been any elision in the times of 
Homer ; for the effect both of the w and y, whenever these 
letters were preceded by a consonant and succeeded by a vowel, 
is rather to run into the sounds of dwa, dya, twa tya, rwa, rya, 
&c. than to be dropped, or cut off altogether, as Bentley has 
very properly pointed out in his note upon the 19th line of the 
first Book of the Jliad, where, commenting on the words Ed & 
oixa Otxecbat, he says: “ Homero semper est Foixo<, Foxdde. Ergo 
hie scribendum ¢ 0 Foxdd’, DWOIKAA’, ut Anglice DWELL. 
And the only reason that can with any truth be assigned for 
the two long vowels w and 7 not being melted in a similar man- 
ner into the vowel following, is, that the quantity or force of 
the breath, the ictus or impulse of the voice required for its 
enunciation, alone prevented any such fusion. Of the interven- 
tion of the diiyota, or the sound of y after the short e, or simple 
vowel, we have a palpable example in the second line even of 
the Iliad, in which the words” Ady @}yxe should, of course, be 
read, in order to prevent any elision, as if they had been written 
“Ahye y EOyxe; and of the intervention of the same sound after 
the short i in line 24, where the words ’Ayapépvovi fydave dopd 
should in like manner be read as Aydpepvow y fveave upd. It 
must also be remembered that, whenever the vowels ¢ ori are 
followed by another vowel, whether in fhe same syllable or other- 
wise, the tendency of these two letters is to slide into the sound 
of Ya, Ye, Yi, Yo, Yu, &c. as in the words ypvotw ava oxijn- 
tp, line 15, which should be certainly enunciated as ypvo yo 
wava oximtp, and in line 489, Awyevijg Idem vidg, as Atoysviig 
IInd yours vide; @xds "Ayrred<, as dxds "Aprdyus. "Arpéidan te xot 
hor, as” Arpéida te xd yodror, line 17. AnpoBdoo¢ Bactheds, as 
Anpogtpes Basthyvs, 1. 231, &c. from which it sometimes hap- 
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pens that an intervention both of the digamma and diiyota is 
produced in the same word, and even in the same syllable as in 
line 185, where the words Té civ yépac “opp” eb cidij¢ should be 
read as Té ody yépac Sppa, yd, Weidi<, and not with an elision of 
the alpha, as it is usually scanned, which both spoils the effect 
of the line, and is decidedly erroneous. And from this rule 
even the 7 itself is not excepted, when it is succeeded by the vowel 
v, a8 We may perceive in line 261, in which the words Exea mtepdevta 
mpooyida should also be read as Exza ntepdevta mpocyvda; for the 
combinations ay and oo, or ee and oo, so readily slip into the 
sound of yoo, that it is almost difficult to prevent them from so 
doing. In like manner the four diphthongs m, @, u, and ot, will 
equally produce this intervention, as may be seen in the lines 
following, Iliad A. 188,°Q¢ parvo * Iyhsiww 6° &yos yéver * bv 08 
ot Frwp ; read “Qs wato * IIyAsiywne 8° yas yévet * By 68 yo y Frwp. 
Line 221, Modem Adyvaing * 4 6° Odduprdvée Befyjxer; read Mddo, 
W, ’Adyyvatyns, &c.—like to the letters ai in the Latin Aio =either 
A yo or A-i-yd, that is to say, either to a dactyl or a spondee. 
In the same way, too, the diphthongs av, ev, and ov, as I have 
already mentioned, produce the intervention of the W. Thus, 
Ad Epucay piv mpta, 1. 459, should be read as Ad W Epucay pay, 
&c. Kidd pen, ’Apyupdené, 1. 37, as KADO pao W *Apyupdesé. LL. 
496, Ilodic 803 GW? as Iladdc & y od W GX’, &e. in the two last 
examples, the effect both of the digamma and of the diiyota in 
one and the same syllable are distinctly audible. And with re- 
spect to the elision of the Omicron, we shall in general find 
that the elision takes place only in the third persons singular 
and plural of the verbs; and in these cases the suppression of 
this letter is, I think, rather to be looked upon as by Apocope 
than by Apostrophus, as a contraction rather than by Synalcepha, 
thus, “Qs par’ for &< Epato. Aatveve for eatvevto; but Ear, 
ato, or Epato, were all alike intelligible to a Greek, the same 
as Cant or Cannot, Hant or Have not, Rise or Arise, List or 
Enlist, Dreamt or Dreamed, Hid or Hidden, Lit or Lighted, 
are to us, and Cor or Core, Amor or Amore, are to an Italian, 
which last cannot properly be considered as elisions, for they as 
frequently terminate a line, or are placed before a consonant, as 
otherwise. 

The same sort of reasoning will possibly apply to most of 
these cases, as that made use of by Butler in his Hudibras, when 
speaking of the personage named Ralpho, who was, as he says, 
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called either “Ralph or Ralpho, ’tis all one;” for otherwise 
the 6, like the w, usually produces a distinct intervention, which 
tends to prevent any elision: as for instance the words Adtap 6 
tyvw Fow, 1. 333, should be read as Adtdp 6 weyww-wijaw, ke. ; 
and again in line 485, ending with ’Ex ‘jrstpow tpvocav, these 
words should be read as éx’ 7nelooryo-w Eovecav; and so likewise 
with the vowel v in line 393, where the words ’ A\Aa od ef dévacat 
ye should be read as “AAA& od-wei divacat ye. 

But the effects, both of the Omega and the Eta, are perhaps the 
best to be perceived in line 184, viz. Héupw * 2ya 8& x &yw Boroyida 
xadundpyov, which should undoubtedly run thus: [[é)0d-- we} 
8 ¢ Zo Bolonyida |xadrndloyyov. As singular a line, however, 
as any probably in the whole poem, is line 515, viz.: “H axéen’, 
erie cB cor Emr déo¢ Gpp” ed ci6H, and which should evidently be 
read in the manner following: H-yano|wein éni\yod to-yé|m dé-yos 
jéepa yd|weida|, and in which there are no less than five y’s and 
two w’s. It will, however, be naturally asked by what rule, as 
I deny the efficacy of the czsura in all these cases, the latter 
syllable of the word %m can possibly be made long ; and to which 
my only answer is, that the text itself, as I trust I shall be 
enabled to prove satisfactorily hereafter, is decidedly erroneous. 

The difference, then, between the long letter and the short 
one, is this: They may both produce the intervention of the 
y or w, as the case may be, or they may themselves be changed 
into either of those letters respectively, but the ¢ and o must 
still remain short, whereas the 7 and w may be either long or 
short ; that is to say, may be rendered common, according to 
the option of the poet. For example, in the line beginning with 
*Q ’Aysd, xéheat, ps, &c. the w is long undeniably, viz., *6-w 
°Aysd, but in the word ypvcéw of line 15, viz. ypuotm ava. oxijr- 
TPH = yovoyO walva oxyntpw, it is as manifestly short. So like- 
wise in line 40, the first eta of the words, “H ei 67 note —~H-y 
si 67 note is long, but in line 61, beginning with Ei 67, 6yod x6Ac- 
poo = Ei 63-y dlyod nOd2\yoc, and again in lines 384 and 398, in 
the words [avry ava otpativ = Mavréy alva otpdtdv|, &e. and Ot 
by adavatoraw = Ot-yé-yé| abdvd'|torow, &e. it is as clearly short. 

Of the vowels, then, all that now remains to be spoken of is 
the A. The sound of this letter in Greek was doubtlessly that 
which is found either in the French or in the Italian alphabets ; 
and as neither the sound of i nor of o is to be perceived in it, it 
could not consequently produce an intervention either of the y or 
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the w, and for that reason one can easily conceive that it was 
readily elidable, either when placed before itself, or before any 
other of the vowels, at the will or convenience of the poets; for 
if we can pronounce without difficulty two a’s in succession 
when found in the same word, as in ’AyAdd, for instance, or in 
gdavbev, there is no reason that ought to prevent us from pro- 
nouncing those letters in a similar manner when contained in two 
separate words, and where they are found immediately to succeed 
one another, as, for example, in the two words “Ayaia &nowa 
= “Ayaid dxowd; but as three short vowels in succession would 
be disagreeable, either to the ear or to the organs of speech, 
and therefore incompatible with the laws of euphony and the 
usages of rhythm, one of these would be naturally rejected, and 
accordingly we find that Homer always makes use of such 
phrases as Aya &rowa, Mupi?y "Ayauoic, "AMC Th, py p epébrle - 
&c.; indeed, were it not for the interventions above alluded to, 
all the vowels would be equally elidable. 

It will be perceived that, in enunciating the Italian letter d, 
scarcely any change is observable in the form of the organs of 
speech, the mouth is merely opened rather wide, and the breath 
forced steadily through it; whilst to produce the long sound of 
this letter — d, the under lip is only advanced a little closer to 
the upper one ; consequently there is no impediment whatever 
to the reiteration of either of these sounds in succession, and 
which is not the case with any of the other vowels, inasmuch 
as there is a relaxation of the lips in the one instance, viz., in 
that of the o and »v, and of the tongue in the other, 7. ¢. in the 
case of thee andt. ‘This will perhaps best be rendered palpa- 
ble by what I should designate as chiming the vowels. Thus, 
in the letters a, e, i, 0, u, of the Italian alphabet, the sequence 
would be a, e, yi, yo, woo, and in the English, a, e, yi, yo, 
yoo; for the sound of the English uw being like the Greek 
adverb 2d, equivalent to eo0, the e before oo has a natural ten- 
dency to slide into the sound of y, instead of admitting of the 
intervention of a w after the 0, as in the case of the Italian. 

It may then at once be seen of what an immense advantage was 
the use both of the digamma and of the diiyota, but more particu- 
larly of the latter, inasmuch as its occurrence is much more fre- 
quent, to the poetry of the ancients, or at least towards the metre 
in the times of Homer; and when to this is added the further 
consideration, that by the presence of these two powers, a con- 
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sonant preceding was certainly rendered common, that advan- 
tage can indeed be scarcely appreciated too highly. It was 
from want of a proper attention to these facts, that Bentley, 
with all his acuteness, has fallen into such a state of confusion 
and error. Of the digamma, he had certainly a sort of indis- 
tinct idea, although he was totally unable to apply it rightly; 
but of the diiyota, or more important power, he does not even 
seem ever to have suspected the existence. 

In my next section, I intend to give a few examples from the 
Doctor’s MS. upon this subject, and shall then proceed at once 
to an exemplification of my new system, as applicable to the 
Scansion of the Iliad. 

H. BonNYCASTLE. 
(To be continued.) 





XXV. 
MISCELLANIES. 


1. On THE Use or tHE Worp Acad)xy 1n Hoty Writ. 


Tue literal meaning of é:a@)«y is, of course, “ a disposition,” or “an 
arrangement :” hence, “a testamentary disposition,” “ a will,”—7 éxi 
OvncKxovtos éuzakis, says Suidas. It is in this latter sense that it is 
most commonly used by classical authors. At the same time it will 
be found to mean “ a covenant” in a passage of Aristophanes ( Birds, 
vs. 415): 


jv wy ScaOwvra x) ode EaOnKeny Emoi 


” e s, = ‘6 ‘ 
nvirep o wLOnkos TH yuvatKkt O.eBeTO, 
t 


To this may perhaps be added another passage where é:a@y«y has the 
same meaning as in Aristophanes. We speak diffidently, for we con- 
fess we do not understand the passage in question: we can only say 
that we think the balance of probability is in favour of the interpreta- 
tion assigned. Deinarchus, in the beginning of his oration against 
Demosthenes, touches upon the charge of partiality and falsehood 
brought by the latter against the senate, when he was condemned by 
that body for having received gold at the hands of Harpalus, his coun- 
try’s foe. He asks Demosthenes whither he would have the people 
resort for just judgment and truth; he then subjoins: 70 wév yap 
auvedprov, 70 TpoTtepov éoxoov efvat TiaTOV, ov Katadvets, 0 dn motiKos 


Vil. x 
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elvar Packwv, @ THY THY cwydtwy Guraxyy o Simos wapaxataOnxyy 
cdwxev, f tHv woditedav Kai dnuoxpatiay woddadxis éyKexeipixev, 6 dia- 
mepudaxXe TO Gov oiopa tov BYachypetv repi abtod pehNovtes wodhadxis 
—iwvs ob pyjs—emiBovrevOev, d Gudadrres tas dwoppytovs ScaOnKas, év 
als 7a THs wedews owTnpia KetTat, 

H. Wolf, in his note on this passage, says that he sees no reason 
why éa0j«<y, which elsewhere means “ testamentum,” should not 
here have the same signification as cvv@y«y. He adds, with philoso- 
phical contempt: “ Neque vero mea interest scire arcana Atheniensi- 
um qui jam nulli sunt.” This is a somewhat facetious principle for a 
scholar to adopt! For the satisfaction, however, of those who are 
weak enough to take some interest in the “ Arcana Atheniensium,” 
he says in conclusion: “ Si «as legas, possint intelligi ai «‘ora: 0d 
Atovicov iepai cai taiv Geaiy.” Reiske’s note we shall give at length, 
as it bears upon the more immediate subject of this memoir, the use 
of éa0y«y in Holy Writ: “ Fateor me hunc locum non intelligere. 
Videor tamen hoc me cernere, saltim suspicor, in custodié Areopagi- 
tarum fuisse oracula, Bacidis aut Amphilyti (aut nescio cujus alius 
vetusti vatis,) quibus in oraculis reipublice Atheniensis et sortes pre- 
dictz essent et fortunarum discrimen versaretur, ut se aut fortunatos 
crederent aut miseros, prout illis obsequerentur oraculis aut adversa- 
rentur; prorsus ut libri Sibyllini penes Romanos erant fatales libri. 
Ejusmodi codicem oracula fatalia perscripta tenentem appellatum olim 
a Grecis fuisse é:a@)xas, cum ex hoc Dinarchi loco, qui vereor ne sui 
generis sit unicus, tum ex illé trité et vulgo not& appellatione zis 
maracas d:aOnxns et xacvips colligo, quibus appellationibus nemo nescit 
libros a nobis designari qui nobis fatales sunt.” We think this note 
is somewhat of a curiosity. For our own part, we decline expressing 
any decided opinion on the subject, unless it be to condemn the inter- 
pretation given in Liddell’s Dict., where é:a67«y is rendered “ deposite,” 
as if it had beeh rapaxata0jxas,—We think that these é:ajxa: emi- 
nently deserve the appellation of azoppjzovs, or “ mysterious,” given 
them by the orator. 

Having thus disposed of the only two passages with which we are 
acquainted in profane authors, where é:a0)«<y has a meaning different 
from “ testamentum,” we pass on to the writings of Evangelists and 
Apostles. 

And here we would premise, generally, that while on the one hand 
no one can for a moment pretend to unravel the difficulties of the New 
Testament, without a careful and diligent study of the same in the 
original tongue; so on the other hand, this study, if it is to be con- 
ducted on sound principles and brought to good effects, cannot dis- 
pense with a competent knowledge of the Alexandrian or Septuagint 
version of the Old Testament. This, we are convinced, would throw 
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light on many a dark saying, and furnish the key-note to the disputed 
meaning of many a word. Indeed, one of the most valuable contri- 
butions which has of late years been made to the knowledge of Scrip- 
ture,—the end of all theology,—is the edition of the New Testament 
published by Mr. Pickering, in which the reader will find the words 
and idioms of the inspired penmen most ably and diligently illustrated 
by the corresponding phrases in the Books which “ Moses and the 
Prophets did write.” 

And we cannot but regret exceedingly that this work is not now by 
our side, to aid us in our present investigation. 

The case before us furnishes an instance of the truth of what we 
have here observed. There is one passage in particular in the O. T., 
the perusal of which in the Septuagint version leaves, we think, little 
doubt that it was the quarter from whence the word é:a0)«y has re- 
ceived its meaning in the New Testament. In the book of the Pro- 
phet Jeremiah, c. xxxvmt. 31. (Sept.), we read as follows: i800 puépac 
épxovrat, dyai xvpios, Kai diaOnoopat TH olkw lapand Kai TH olkw lovéa 
SiaOneny Kaviv, ob cata thy diaOnKyv Hv dieOeunv Tois ratpaow abrdy, 
év npuepa eriiaBopévov pov THs XEipos abriv, éEayayeiv abtods éx yas 
Aiqumrov Ott abtoi ob évemevay ev 7 dian prov, Kai ey Hucdynoa 
abtav pyc xdpos, The Hebrew word here, as elsewhere, rendered 
éiaOq«n, literally means “a sacrifice,” and thence by implication “a 
covenant,” of which the sacrifice was the ratifying act; a transition of 
meaning which finds a very obvious parallel in the Greek word ovov- 
dai, We should perhaps observe, that in the Hebrew of this passage 
(see English version, c. 31.), the é:a@y«y is compared with a marriage 
covenant or contract: which seems altogether to preclude the idea that 
any notion of a Testament is here combined with the use of the word. 

It remains for us to shew how this meaning of 4:a0j«y) has been 
transplanted into the New Testament; first observing that, where 
the Deity is one of the contracting parties, “ Covenant” and “ dispen- 
sation” are obviously almost convertible terms. 

In the following passages, where our version employs the word 
“testament,” the correct meaning of d:a0j«y is “a covenant.”—St. 
Matth. xxvi. 28; St. Mark xrv. 24; St. Luke xxm. 20; 1 Cor. x1. 25; 
2 Cor. m.6. For the epithet «a:v) there attached to it is obviously 
opposed to wadaéa: and the thing qualified must necessarily be the 
same in both cases; and as the 7a\aca was a covenant, not a testa- 
ment, a covenant must the «a:v7 likewise be——Comp. Hebr. vu. 6, 
vu, 22, xu. 24, xm. 20, where the margin erroneously gives “ or tes- 
tament.” Again, in Acts ut. 25, the covenant with Abraham, vu. 8, 
dcaOnenv repitomis, i. €. repetopny tis ScaOnens onuetov,—not “ the 
precept of circumcision.”—Rom. rx. 4, 6:a0j«a: in the plural, alluding 
to the various covenants made by Gop with the patriarchs ; St. Luke 
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1.72; Rom. x1, 29; Ephes. u. 12; Hebr. rx. 4; Gal. m. 15, 17, on 
which last passage see Classical Museum, xxm. (April 1849), p. 95. 
In Galat. rv. 24, avo d:a0j«a: are likewise “two covenants ;” not, as 
the margin says, “two testaments.” A comparison is there institu- 
ted between the Law and the Gospel: the one a dispensation of bon- 
dage, the other of Grace and Mercy; the latter supplanting the for- 
mer, yet still dvrcoro’xos, and answering to it: hence, as the Law was 
a covenant, so must the Gospel be. The covenant may indeed in this 
passage be to a certain extent connected with a testament (see vs. 7, 
30), and very naturally, for part of the promise of the covenant was, 
that we should be received by adoption as sons of God, ei é¢ réxva Kai 
«Anpovomor, 

The only passage of any difficulty as to this word is in Heb. 1x. 15. 
It would appear that the meaning almost uniformly attached by classic 
writers to the word éa%«y, “testament,” is there superadded to 
that of covenant, cai dia todto taOnnyns Kawijs peatryns éotiv, dws 


U , , . ’ ~ 2 ~ U 7 U 
Oavatov yevomevov, ets aToXvTpwow TWV €7t ie wpe bray Twapa- 


Bacewv, tiv erayyedMav KaBwow of Kexdypmevor THs aiwviov KAypovo= 
pias, drov yap SiaOnxn, Odvatov dvaynn PepesOa tod siaBepevov. 
b:aOnKn yap emi vexpois BeBaia, érei py) Tote iaxver OTE o7 6 6a0épe= 
vos, <d0ev obf’ » rpwrn xwpis aimatos éyxexiviotar, In vss. 15, 18, 
é<a0y«y clearly means “a covenant :” First, because of the opposi- 
tion between zpw7ry and xa}, of which we have already spoken ; 
secondly, because of the word neo’r9s, which cannot, of course, apply 
to a testament ; thirdly, on account of the words xwpis aiuatos, which 
allude to the custom of using blood in making a covenant, not a will 
or testament. See Exod. xxiv. 6. So that the conclusion to be come 
to on this passage seems to be, that while in vss. 16, 17, the word 
é:a0j«y does undoubtedly signify “a testament,” in all other passages, 
indeed in the verses immediately preceding and succeeding, it means 
“covenant ;” and even in vss. 16, 17, the meaning of “ testament” is 
but tacked on, so to speak, as a postscript or tail-piece to that of 
“covenant ;” the covenant, “to be made sons of God,” and if sons, 
then—the testament—* to be heirs.” There is a fearful note on this 
passage in Bloomfield’s Greek Testament. We have not had time to 
read it,—nor inclination. 

The conclusion to be drawn from all that has here been advanced, 
is, we think, this: that the Latin word testamentum and our own 
word testament, do not give either the proper meaning of é:a0j«y, as 
used by the Seventy and the writers of the New Testament, or a proper 
notion of the nature of the Christian dispensation. This is not a mere 
testamentary bequest, transmitted to us by the simple death of the 
testator, but as the early covenants made by God with mankind were 
typically ratified by sacrifices, so is the Christian or New Covenant 
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itself ratified by the Blood, by the sacrificial and propitiatory death 
of Christ. 

We learn from Tertullian, Adv. Marcion. 1v. 1, that the Latin 
Christians used the word “ Testamenium,” in relation to the inspired 
volume, before the close of the second century; on the other hand, 
the phrase xa:v7 é:a0y«y is not found to designate the books of the 
New Testament, till the time of Origen; though wadaca é:a0yxy is 
used for the books of the Old Testament in 2 Corinth. m. 14. 

Ww. 


August 18, 1849. 








2. SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING THE Primary MEANINGS OF THE RELIGIOUS 
TERMS FOUND IN THE LATIN AND GREEK LANGUAGES. 


WE shall find that the words of this class in both languages natu- 
rally divide themselves into two categories ; of which the first contains 
those which involve the fundamental idea of Reflection ; the second, 
those which involve the fundamental idea of Emotion. 

I begin with the former, and with the word which naturally occurs 
to us first—Religio. In the present condition of Latin lexicography, 
it is difficult to ascertain the most satisfactory results which modern 
scholarship has arrived at in regard to the etymology of particular 
words. In the case of “ religio,” while some persons still hold to the 
very untenable derivation from “ religare,” most scholars seem to 
adopt without reserve the account which Cicero gives of it. Mr. R. 
C. Trench, for example, in a note to his Hulsean Lectures, states ex- 
pressly his acquiescence in it, following Nitzsch and St. Augustine.’ 
Cicero’s words are as follows: “Qui autem omnia que ad cultum 
pertinerent diligenter retractarent et tanquam relegerent, sunt dicti 
religiosi ex relegendo, ut elegantes ex eligendo, tanquam a diligendo 
diligentes, ex intelligendo intelligentes.—Cic, de Nat. Deor. nu. 28. 
Now I think there can be no doubt that “ religio” came from “ relego ;” 
but Cicero’s mode of accounting for it is so superficial as to make the 
whole derivation appear unsatisfactory. We might be certain, @ 
priori, that a word like “ religio” would have a subjective import, 
deeper than the description of an outward ceremonial habit ; and what 





? Since writing the above, I have | word may, therefore, have been ex- 
seen in Mr. Morell’s able and interest- | plained already, as I have endeavoured 
ing work on the Philosophy of Religion, | to explain it: if so, 1 must say I can- 
that he doubts whether we are to derive | not see how there can be any hesitation 
Religio from religere or religare, the | between the two derivations proposed. 
former giving the idea of “ pondering,” There ought to be no need to refute the 
the latter the idea of “ obligation.” The | latter. 
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- was, is suggested by a line fortunately preserved by Aulus Gel- 
Us, 
“ Religentem esse oportet, religiosum nefas,”’ 

a line of which those who adopt Cicero’s theory would find it difficult 
to make sense. We may be sure the line was indited by some ancient 
predecessor of a large modern school, who admire a tendency to reli- 
gion or veneration as a mental quality or cerebral element, but dis- 
like its definite objective manifestations. The requisite meaning of 
“religens” may be traced thus :— 

The fundamental notion of the word \<yw, lego, is “to lay.” (Butt- 
mann unnecessarily supposes two distinct significations, based on a 
double root.) From this primary meaning flow “to lay in order,” “to 
count,” “ to tell.” Relego or religo will be “to go over in the mind,” 
“to review,” and religens will be a “ thoughtful”’ or “ reflective” per- 
son generally. Religio therefore primarily will signify the correspond- 
ing habit of mind, “thoughtfulness.” Compare ¢’\af7s, which has the 
same primary and derived meanings, both found in extant literature. 

Another family of similar words is represented by vereor, veneror, 
revereor. These seem traceable either to ¢pew or opaw., But these 
two words are themselves, in all probability, nearly allied. The same 
connection is seen in Py, identical with the Sanscrit bhdmi, “ to 
shine,” (Donaldson’s New Cratylus,) in 3y- éwos, vox oculus, see say, 
&c. The family of ¢péw, dpdw, is very large. In Latin, we have 
“reor,” “res,” “ ratio,” “verbum,” &c.: in Greek, ¢pdw is perhaps 
akin to them, signifying the elective preference, which either results 
from, or is implied in, placing an object distinctly before the mind’s 
eye. The cognate words in German and English are numerous. It 
appears then that the conception of veneration is derived historically 
from that of communing with oneself. 

Similarly I would derive éo:os from 40w, (found in ¢00na:,) probably 
meaning “to speak,” akin to deca, os, &c.; and d-yos, dy:os, ayves, 
from 4¢w, to which I would in like manner give from 4foma:, the 
sense “to speak,” connecting it with “aio” and with “say,” sagen, 
“ saga,” “ sacer,” “sancus,” “sanctus.” We are authorized, I think, 
to give the above sense to d@w and d{w, from the known meaning of 
60ona: and 4€opua: (to heed), by the parallel cases of dpafoma:, aheyw, 
and ¢urdfoua, which last word I derive from ¢urafw, ¢urw, the 
form of ézw ingeniously detected by Buttmann in ¢vérw ougy.* 





3 Till a better derivation is proposed, | terpretations is enunciated scientifically 
I would suggest that superstitio comes | by Plato: tywys vi ekdlsiv Aiviw xarw 
from “ superstes,” in the sense of wal chy dikav Adyor signuivey, ob sive: 
“ dwelling upon,” “ brooding over ;” | wgis dAAcr ob2 Qwrh, AAR ory weis 
“ religens,” become morbid. | abriv—Theet. p. 189. 

* The principle involved in these in- 3 
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Some may prefer perhaps to connect the words, whose derivation 
I have just given, with their roots, in a rather different manner, that, 
namely, in which fas, fastus, festus, ferie, (fesie,) seem traceable to 
fari, fas being “ a thing spoken,” a dictum, (as 0¢us is “ a thing laid 
down,”) and then a law, and all law being naturally sacred. 

We thus trace a considerable number of the words which are used 
in both languages as expressive of a religious act or quality to the 
notion of “ reflection” or “ rational consciousness,” to ratio et oratio. 

The second class was to contain those which involve the funda- 
mental idea of Emotion. 

These are o¢8w (with its numerous compounds) identical with cevw, 
and @vw, which retains the same form in both its senses, and gave 
birth to Ovacs apparently in passing from the one to the other; épya, 
connected with opy7,* and éepes, if I mistake not, from Zec@a:. It is 
interesting to compare with these “ crefydd” (Welsh) and “ kravadh” 
(Erse) = religion, derived from creu, crefu = to crave. 

Fides and Pietas, which appropriately conclude our list of words, 
as expressive of the ascending convergence of the reflective and emo- 
tional parts of human nature,’ are both akin to re/@w, (7:0-.) Com- 
pare tos, fidelia. 

The relations which I have briefly pointed out may be farther veri- 
fied, by deducing acknowledged facts from them. For example (1.) we 
find, as we should expect, that human nature testifies in its integrity to 
the truth of natural religion. (2.) We find, what we well know, that 
in the Roman character, the “emotional” element was singularly un- 
developed. (3.) We observe the working of an evident law in the 
formation of language, which fetches roots from the world of sense to 
express what is purely subjective, and then conducts them back again 
into the region of the objective. 


J. Lu. Davrss. 





* It is strange to find so learned and 
acute a scholar as Mr. Donaldson writ- 
ing thus: “The meaning of év# and 
’eyim appears to be derived from the 
custom of holding out the hands and 


“ The doctrine of the spirit . . . is the 
ground of theopathy, religious feeling, 
or devoutness; while the reason ... 
is the ground of theology, or religious 
belief. Both are good in themselves, 

parts of the offerings to heaven, sust as far as they go, and productive,—the 
as “adoro” derives its meaning from former, of a sensibility to the beautiful 
the custom of turning the face to the | in art and nature, of imaginativeness 
sky.”"—(V. Crat.) Cicero's derivation | and moral enthusiasm; the latter, of 
of religio is far less objectionable on | insight, comprehension, and a philoso- 
philosophical grounds, than this triple | phic mind.” (Note to App. B. to the 
mistake. Statesman’s Manual.) Does the failure 

5 It will be seen that this quite inde- | of the Romans in these latter qualities 
pendent arrangement coincides exactly | indicate that either tendency must be 
with that of Mr. Morell, (Philosophy of impregnated by the other, in order to 
Religion, p.5.) Compare also Coleridge: | efficient production ! 
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3. A.—On THE NuMBER OF THE SiRENs. 


Tue writer of the article Sirenes in the Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Biography and Mythology, states that “ Homer says nothing 
of their number.” He appears to have overlooked the fact, that in 
the passage of the Odyssey to which he refers, dual forms occur thrice, 


which tell us plainly enough how many Sirens Homer supposed there 
were ;— 


éx & abtod reipar’ avnpew, 


odpa Ke tepropevos On’ dxodns Leupyvouv,—Odyss. xu. 51. 


Toppa 8¢ capradipws éEiketo vais evepys 
vijcov Lecpnvour-—Id, 166. 


vija xataotyoov, iva vwirepyny on’ dxovans.—Id. 185. 


B.—A New Meruop or Iniustrratine TuucypDipes. 


How difficult it is to detect irony employed with skill, is well known ; 
and the difficulty is of course greatly increased when the medium of 
expression is a language foreign to the hearer or reader. Some works, 
however, are so universally celebrated for their irony, that it appears 
wonderful how any person possessing a moderate acquaintance with 
literature, could fall into the error of understanding them literally and 
seriously. Among these, every Englishman would unhesitatingly 
place Washington Irving’s Knickerbocker. When, then, in the ela- 
borate notes of a German edition of Thucydides, we meet with a grave 
reference to the pages of that master-piece of quiet and subdued sar- 
casm, for an historical and authentic illustration of the profound re- 
marks of the great historian, the absurdity seems almost inconceivable, 
and tbe inclination to laughter uncontrollable. 

The instance to which I allude, occurs in Goeller’s Thucydides, in a 
note on the 82d chapter of the 3d book. In that passage, the histo- 
rian gives a graphic description of the evils arising from the prevalence 
of factions and intestine commotions throughout Greece ; and he traces 
the origin of these calamities to avarice and ambition, and the eager- 
ness for contention thence resulting: dvtwy & abzév aitiov dpxy 4 
bud wReovefiav Kai Pidotimuay * éx & abtHv Kai és 70 Pidoverkeiv kaiota= 
pévwv 7o mpoOvpov, A somewhat lengthy portion of our commenta- 
tor’s note on these words must be quoted, to shew the strange juxta- 
position of “ grave” and “ gay” which it presents. 

“Quod primum studium factionum fuerat rei certe et definite assequendse 
causa, id postea degeneravit in mere studium simultatis et in libidinem adversariis 
nocendi. Heee Arn. illustrat exemplis ex memoria temporum recentiorum repe- 
titis: ‘sic factum est, ait, factionibus circi Constantinopoli, et cruentis illis certa- 
minibus quibus subinde plebs Hiberniz distrahcbatur. In facinoribus paucis ab- 
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hine annis per factiones commissis, quee dicebantur Caravats et Shanavasts neither 
the persons who were executed for these outrages, nor any one else, could tell what 
was the dispute. It was notorious who were Caravats and who were Shanavasts, and 
this was all.’— Edinburgh Annual Register, 1811. Vol.i. p. 134. Addo locum Wash- 
ingtonis Irvingii Hist. Novi Eboraci, lib. vi. cap. 5: ‘The old factions of Long 
Pipes and Short Pipes, which has been almost strangled by the Herculean grasp 
of Peter Stuyvesant, now sprung up with ten-fold violence. Not that the original 
cause of difference still existed, ..... but it has ever been the fate of party names 
and party rancour, to remain long after the principles that gave rise to them have 
been forgotten.’ Notissimum ejus rei exemplum est Guelforum et Ghibellinorum 
in Italia.” 

Laughable as this undoubtedly is, it is probable that a more flat- 
tering testimony was never borne to the inimitable skill displayed in 
every page of Knickerbocker’s History of New York. It is highly 
amusing, however, to think of the utter mystification and bewilder- 
ment in which Goeller must have been, while laboriously perusing the 
soi-disant history, and endeavouring to treasure up in his memory the 
well-authenticated and instructive facts with which it abounds! 


C.—A sTRANGE HistToricaL AND GEOGRAPHICAL MIsTAKE. 


In the general Preface to Moore’s Irish Melodies, we read, that the 
famous Robert Emmet, on one occasion, while discussing a political 
question, referred “to the circumstance told of Cesar, that, in swimming 
across the Rubicon, he contrived to carry with him his Commentaries 
and his sword.” That the orator, in the midst of his heated declama- 
tion, should fall into such an error, however preposterous, is not very 
wonderful perhaps ; but that it should be repeated in print, year after 
year, in edition after edition, does not say much for Mr. Moore’s clas- 
sical knowledge, or, at least, for his carefulness. 

I may take this opportunity to mention, that the evidence in sup- 
port of the story about the preservation of the Commentaries is very 
slight ; it may even be doubted whether it was not a pure invention 
of later times ; and it is curious to notice the amplification and colour- 
ing gradually introduced into the tale by successive writers. The only 
contemporary historian of the Alexandrine war is Hirtius, whose ac- 
count of the matter is contained in the 21st chapter of his work on 
that subject: “Quo multitudo hominum insecuta quum irrumperet, 
neque administrandi neque repellendi a terra facultas daretur; fore, 
quod accidit, suspicatus, sese ex navigio ejecit, atque ad eas, qui 
longius constiterant, naves adnatavit. Hinc suis laborantibus sub- 
sidio scaphas mittens, nonnullos conservavit. Navigium quidem ejus 
multitudine depressum militum, una cum hominibus interiit.” Here 
no mention is made of any papers, but that cireumstance is added by 
Plutarch: “ In the battle near the Pharus, he leaped down from the 
mound into a small boat, and went to aid the combatants ; but as the 
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Egyptians were coming against him from all quarters, he threw him- 
self into the sea, and swam away with great difficulty. On this occa- 
sion, it is said that he had many papers in his hands, and that he did 
not let them go, though the enemy were throwing missiles at him, and 
he had to dive under the water; but holding the papers above the 
water with one hand, he swam with the other; but the boat was sunk 
immediately."—Long’s Translation. Suetonius improves upon this, 
although he does not enter into quite so much detail: “ Alexandrie, 
circa oppugnationem pontis, eruptione hostium subita compulsus in 
scapham, pluribus eodem precipitantibus, cum desilisset in mare, nando 
per ducentos passus, evasit ad proximam navem, elata leva, ne libelli 
quos tenebat madefierent : paludamentum mordicus trahens, ne spolio 
potiretur hostis.”— Vita J. Cesaris, cap. tx1v. Dion and Appian both 
mention the fact of the immersion in the sea, and the former speaks of 
the papers ; but nothing about them is found in Appian, who being a 
native of Alexandria, would be more likely than others to hear a cor- 
rect version of the incident. Finally, to come to a comparatively 
modern authority, Vossius, in his learned work, De Historicis Latinis, 
makes no allusion whatever to the circumstance, which may therefore 
be regarded as a mere rhetorical fiction. 


J. R. 


Lonpon. 


4. ON THE SO-CALLED LACRYMATORIES. 


In reviewing the second part of the Museum Disneianum, in the 
Classical Museum for April last, we had occasion to congratulate Mr. 
Disney on the successful attack made by him against the common 
notion respecting those small phials found in ancient tombs, and 
usually designated by the name of lacrymatories or tear-bottles. We 
endeavoured ourselves, as best we could, to expose the ridiculous ab- 
surdity of the received opinion, and to establish the only true theory 
respecting these bottles, scil. that they were used for containing balms 
or unguents for the corpse of the deceased. We have subsequently 
met with a memoir in that valuable Recueil of the Academie des In- 
scriptions et Belles Lettres (Tom, vu.,) written by Mr. Mongez, which 
throws some further light on the subject, and helps very strongly to 
confirm the view we espoused in the article above referred to. Mr. 
Mongez, after quoting Tibullus (mm. 2), to shew the use of unguents 
in funeral rites, proceeds to observe, that in the phrase “ lacrymis et 
opobalsamo redum condere,” found, he says, on many tombs, the word 
“lacrymis” must not be taken as literally as the word “ opobalsamo.” 
This, he adds, was a very expensive balm. Theophrastus informs us, 
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that it was sold for its own weight in silver, and Pliny gives it a yet 
higher value. Such precious unguents, if to be used by all the mourners, 
would naturally have been put into small phials. 

A bas-relief was found at Clermont in Auvergne, on a wall of the 
Church of the Charitains, which represented a funeral procession, and 
one of the figures is made to hold a bottle to each eye. (We recom- 
mend our friend Punch to procure a copy of this relief; it would have 
a good effect in his comical pages.) Now, if this monument were a 
genuine work of ancient art, there can be no doubt that it would be 
sufficient to establish the vulgar notion. But Mr. Mongez has no 
hesitation in saying that this monument does not reach further back 
than the 15th century, which agrees, we should observe, with the 
earliest mention that has been found of the common explanation of 
these bottles. It should be borne in mind, that Mr. Mongez, in com- 
ing to this conclusion, has been aided by a stady of 30 years, on his 
own part, of archeological remains, and by the unanimous opinion of 
all the antiquarians whom he had consulted ; among these was 
Visconti. 

We now come to the other side of the question. 

In a bas-relief of the Barberini Palace, supposed to represent the 
funeral of Meleager, a woman is found pouring unguents from two 
of these bottles on the funeral pile. Bellori, Admir. Rom. Antiq., 
Tav. 70,71. Montfaucon, Ant. Eapl., pl. 11. 

Again, some phials were found near Verona in 1754. In shape, 
they resembled these so-called lacrymatories. Musellius, who saw 
them dug out, affirms that they retained traces of unguentous matter 
at the time he wrote. Museum, cap. tv. Tab, 40. Antig. Rel. Verona, 
1756, Tom. v. Tav. 78, 79. 

We trust that what has here been advanced, will be sufficient to 
remove any doubts respecting the use of these bottles. Not the least 
remarkable and convincing part of Mongez’s testimony, is the coin- 
cidence of the Clermont monument with the origin of the vulgar fal- 
lacy: the latter seems to have inspired (!) the chisel which disfigured 
the former. 

C. K. W. 

August 9, 1849. 


5. On Aiscuyius, Suppl. 4, anp 244-251. 


"Aro mpoctouiwy NertoBalwr, 
The word \errofaléy is evidently corrupt, and has not yet been 
satisfactorily corrected. Aldus, Robortellus, and Turnebus, read \er70- 
naOev. Canter has \err0Ba0Hv, and so Porson, Schutz, and others. 
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Both of these readings, however, seem absurd, and the verse is im- 
perfect. Stanley inserted the article 7» after tpootopiwv for the sake 
of the metre, and is followed by Bothe, and a few others. Pauw in- 
geniously conjectured Aerroyrauadwy; but none of these words are 
mentioned by any of the ancient grammarians, and the first two seem 
to have been inserted in the text by some ignorant transcriber. The 
third approaches a little nearer to the sense ; but if we are to alter the 
reading of all the old editions and MSS., why should we not read 
\wroBa0éy, instead of words so plainly corrupt and devoid of sense ? 
The letters 77 and 7 are frequently confounded (vide Bast. Comment. 
Palaeograph. p. 731, ed. Scheeffer.), as also « and w (vide Aischyl., 
Pers. 266), and we know that \w7es grew abundantly by the river 
Nile, as Herodotus informs us, Il. 92, *ereav mnpys yevntat o moTapos, 
kai ta media rehayion, Pveta ev TH date Kpivea moda, Ta Aiydrrior 
xadéover Kwrdv. abr’ éredy épéywar, avatvover pos Hiov * Kai erecta 
70 €k TOD pegov TOU NwTod, TH pnkwve dov éuepes, wricavtes, rovedvtat 
€£€ avtod dprovs ortods wupi. And so Diodorus Siculus, 1. p. 21, 
ed. H. Stephan. A\wres re Gvetar rodvs, €F od Kai xatacxevafovew 
dptovs of cat’ Aiyurtov, duvvapmevous éxrdypodv thy hvotkyy tod cwpa- 
tos evderav, If \wroBalév does not seem satisfactory, we might read 
Awropuadrv, as we have dv@ogu7s and ¢Aacopuijs wayos in Euripides ; 
or \wrodepwv, which is found in Athen. lib. xv., c. 32 ; but these are 
more violent alterations, and, therefore, less probable. The adjective 
BaGus is often applied to land, with reference to the richness and fer- 
tility of the soil. Vide Schol. in Iliad, «’. 353, Eustath., p. 811, 19, 
ed. Rom. and Blomf. Gloss. Prom. 673, and Pers. 471. 

I would, therefore, insert the article, and restore the whole verse 
thus :— 

’Arro mpootomiwy tv AwToBabiov, 

I have inserted the article, as Ido not know any thing better, but 

it is not very satisfactory to me. 


Ibid, 244-251, ed. Dindorf. 
Kai 7d\Xa ord’ erecxaca dixaov jr, 
Ei a) rapovte POoyyos jv 6 onpaver, 
XO, Eipyaas audi coopov ayrevdj Noyov, 
"Eqyw d€ rpos oe rotepov ws erny Neyw, 
*H rypov ipod paBéov, i) redews dyov ; 
BA, Ilpos Tao7’ dwetBov Kal hey’ evOapans enol, 
Tod ynyevods yap ein’ éyw Ke T. Ne 
All Edd. and MSS. have these lines in this order, which violates 
both sense and grammar ; and it is strange that no one has perceived 
the error. 
For when the Chorus asked the king under what title they were to 
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address him, it is not at all probable that, instead of giving a direct an- 
swer, he would order them to relate their origin, and at the same time 
prevent them from doing so by proceeding to relate his own descent, 
and the extent of his dominion. The proper way would have been to 
state his name and origin, and then demand the same thing from the 
Chorus in return ; and so indeed he does, if we omit this line, for he 
says to them at the end of his speech, 







"Exovo’ dv én tax’ énod rexunpra 
Tévos 7 dv éFevxovo Kai Neyous tpoow, 

Next, if we consider the passage grammatically, we find that the 
sixth line cannot stand in its present place, for zpos radza, in this 
sense, is never found at the beginning of a sentence, but im the middle 
of a speech, and most commonly near the end of it, with some refer- 
ence to what has preceded, and it is followed generally by an impera- 
tive, as in Sophocl. @d. Tyr. 426. 










Ilpos tadta cai Kpéovta kai todmov otoma 


IpornXani€e, 






Cf. Antig. 658; Aj. 971, 1115, 1818; Electr. 383, 820; Hippon. 1. ; 
fEsch., Suppl. 515; Pers. 175, 834; Prom. 951, 1028, 1066, 1079; 
Theb. 57; Eurip. Hec. 849; Phen, 531; Aristoph. Eccles. 851; 


Pac. 305. And seldom by a subjunctive with «?, as in Eurip. Iphig. 
Aul. 1568. 







mpos tadta my Yaron 1s "Apyetwv €mod, 





If then we place this verse at the end of Pelasgus’ first speech, and 
put ~cv instead of yap (Cf. Aristoph. Plut. 418) after yy yevods, we 


shall restore both sense and grammar without much alteration of the 
words. 











J. N. Assort, Jun. 


6. ConsEcTURAL EMENDATION OF A PAssAGE IN CICERO. 





In the Tusculan Disputations, we recently stumbled upon the fol- 
lowing extraordinary passage : 





“Quam qui leviorem faciunt (scil. mortem), somni simillimam volunt esse : 
quasi vero quisquam ita nonaginta annos velit vivere, ut, cum sexaginta confecerit, 
reliquos dormiat. Ne sues quidem id velint non modo ipse.”—1. § 92. 








Now, it may by some be considered a valuable acquisition to na- 
tural history, to be informed that even a pig would beg to be excused 
playing the part of the Sleeping Beauty! This is a matter of taste ; 
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all we would here suggest is, that Cicero never wrote what is here 
assigned to him: so that, although we must certainly allow, to use 
Orelli’s favourite phrase, that “nos scribenti non adfuimus,” we have 
little doubt that the correct reading is, “ Ne sui quidem id velint, non 
modo ipse.” This obviously agrees better with “ ipse.” 


Cc. K. W. 
August 15, 1849. 





7. Tue Dipascauia To Adscnytus’ Serrem contra THEBAS. 


Tue didascalia to the Septem contra Thebas, which has been re- 
cently published by Professor J. Franz of Berlin, from the Medicean 
MS., together with the short hypothesis, runs as follows : irc@cors 
t&v ‘Enra éri OnBas. ‘H pév oxyvy tod dpapatos éxi OnBas imcKere 
tac * 6 &€ xopos &x OnBatwy éoti mapOdvwv * 7» dé iwoOcors otpateta 
’Apyeiwv modopxodaa OnBaiovs tovs Kai vixnoavtas * Kai Oavatos ’Eteo= 
kréovs cai Tlodvveccous * é6:dax0n eri Oceayévovs (leg. Oeayevidou, 
Fr.), ’Odvpriads of * viva Aatw, Oidérod:, ‘Extra éxi OnBas, Tpeyryi 
catupixy * devrepos "Apiotiwv (leg. Apioréas) Tepoe?, Tavtddw, Ma- 
Naterais catupixois tots [pativey matpos * tpit0s Mokvppacuwy (leg. 
Tlodkvdpaduwv) Aveoupyia tetpadoyia. 

Scholars would hail this discovery with greater joy and satisfaction, 
did it not with one blow destroy the fruits of the labours of so many 
trustworthy inquirers into the obscure portions of the literary history 
of Greece. This didascalia, if we except a single conjecture of G. 
Hermann, does not only not confirm the results hitherto arrived at by 
combination, but rather strikes a powerful and irresistible blow at the 
doctrine which until now has been generally established respecting the 
composition of trilogies ; and moreover it contains facts connected with 
the history of literature, of which hitherto absolutely nothing has been 
known. We will not quarrel with all those predecessors of Franz, 
who have examined and read the Medicean MS. so imperfectly and so 
carelessly as to overlook such introductions and remarks, which can- 
not but force themselves upon the notice of a reader by the very place 
they occupy in the MS.; we may much rather express our surprise 
that M. Franz, who five years ago collated the MS. for the purpose 
of a new recension of Aischylus, and three years ago published the 
Oresteia, mainly based upon that most ancient and excellent MS., has 
made us wait so long for his new discovery, although in the minute 
description which he has elsewhere given of the Medicean MS., he had 
the best opportunity of making his discovery known before. We do 
not mean here to suggest even the shadow of a doubt as to the fact, 
that the learned editor of the Oresteia actually did find and read the 
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above hypothesis with the didascalia in the Ood. Med. ; but we may 
be permitted to express our surprise at the didascalia itself, for it pre- 
sents itself to us in a somewhat unusual form; though it may be said 
in its defence, that the few remnants of ancient didascaliz are found 
sporadically, sometimes in their proper place, and sometimes in a scho- 
lion, or in some accidental observation of a scholiast. How are we to 
account for the fact that the Codex Guelpherbytanus, which, according 
to Franz, (see his Oresteia, p. 308,) is the child of the Medicean, 
contains a long hypothesis, and the didascalia to the Agamemnon ; 
while in the Medicean, after the title ’Aywpéeuvwy, we read only the 
following words, “ Oeparwv *"Ayapepvovos 0 mpor oy'Copevos, ovxi 
6 iro Aiyio@ov taxOecs? The statements on p. 321, at least, cannot 
well mean any thing else. We can more easily account for the fact 
that the Medicean contains that didascalia to the Seven against 
Thebes, and that the copyists to whom we are indebted for the Guel- 
pherbytanus and other codices, were just as careless, and overlooked 
passages, with the same heedlessness which our modern collators seem 
to have shown in overlooking whole pages, and all that was contained 
in them. 

When we speak of the unusual form of this didascalia, we allude in the 
first place to its completeness, which we do not find in other instances, 
and which at least no longer exists for us. It is well known that the 
number of tragedies which have come down to us is thrice that of the 
extant comedies, and yet we possess more and more complete didascalize 
to the comedies of Aristophanes, for the Thesmophoriazuse (in which 
case the Scholia supply the information of the didascalia,) and the Ec- 
clesiazusz are the only ones to which we have no didascalia; that of 
the Lysistrata is incomplete. The singular point in our didascalia, 
however, is the circumstance that it mentions not only the competitors 
of Aischylus, but also the dramas with which they competed. But 
little stress can be laid on this point, because of the incompleteness of 
all the didascaliz which have come down to us, something being in- 
variably wanting, even though it should be nothing more than the 
name of the choragus. The verb ¢vcca, being used without its gram- 
matical subject, is likewise unusual, though this too is not of much 
weight ; for in other cases, as in the didascalia to Aristophanes’ Wasps, 
we likewise find the careless expression dedrepos jv, eis Ajvaca, after 
which there follows «ai évica TpwTos Drwridys, &e. ; and in the didas- 
calia to the Knights we read: ¢é:day0n—eis Anvata 6: abtob ’Apioto~ 
pavous * mpHros évica, &e, The greater number of the extant didas- 
calize, however, is more correctly expressed. The present discovery, 
moreover, acquaints us with the names of several dramas, of which 
until now nothing has been known: two pieces, which are not men- 
tioned elsewhere, are ascribed to ’Ap:ot’wy, who, according to Franz’s 
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emendation, can be no other than ’Ap:ordus, the son of Pratinas, the 
celebrated contemporary of Aischylus, who was excelled in the satyric 
drama by none but A®schylus. The titles of these pieces are the 
names of well-known and favourite subjects of the Greek tragedians ; 
as Franz endeavours to show in his Programme, p.7. We become 
acquainted even with the name of a new satyric drama by Pratinas, 
whereas hitherto we knew the title of only one of his pieces, though, 
according to Suidas, he composed 50 dramas, and among them 32 sa- 
tyric dramas.‘ The one hitherto known is mentioned by Athenzus, 
xX. p. 392: Iparivas év Avpaivats i) Kapvariow advg~wvov éiws Kkadet 
tov optvya; and this one was considered by Schweighiuser not to be 
a drama, but a dithyramb.” The second competitor, Polyphradmon 
(an emendation of Franz for the unknown and un-Greek [o\uvdpac- 
pwyv,) was hitherto known only from a statement of Suidas (s. ». 
Ppvvixos,) to have been a son of Phrynichus, and an author of trage- 
dies: xai ratéa €oxe Tparyikov Tlo\vPpaduova, We now know that he 
came forward with a tetralogy, the Avcovpy¢a, as a competitor against 
the (dipodia of AEschylus, but was not very successful. M. Franz 
conjectures that the subject of this Lycurgia was the same as of that 
of Aéschylus, the parts of which are mentioned by a scholiast on Aris- 
toph. Thesm. 141, and have been satisfactorily explained by Welcker, 
Bernhardy, Bode, Miiller, G. Hermann, and others; and from this he 
infers that Aischylus’ Lycurgia must have been composed and acted 
previously to Ol. 78, 1. Considering the total absence of all convincing 
facts, we must be content with stating the interesting conjecture of 
Franz, who, mainly from a want of time after Ol. 78, 1, endeavours to 
show the probability of its having been composed previously. But, 
granting all the premises, why should not Polyphradmon neverthe- 
less have composed his drama independently of Aschylus ? 

There now follows the statement of the time when the piece was 
acted. Welcker, without any direct authority, had assigned it to Ol. 
77; Bernhardy, in his History of Greek Literature, believes that it 
was acted at the latest in Ol. 79; Droysen places it in Ol. 77, 1; and 
thus the opinions vary between Ol. 77 and 79. M. Franz, by his 
conjecture, also fixes the year of the trilogy of the Perse, which, ac- 
cording to the Scholiast on Aristoph. Ran. 1053, is said to have been 
composed at Syracuse, by the request of Hiero, and accordingly was 
acted five years earlier, i.e. Ol. 76,4; he further fixes Aischylus’ 
voyage to Sicily, which, for this reason, must have been undertaken, 
not immediately after the victory of Sophocles, Ol. 77, 4, but at the 


1 Franz says: “ quarum nomina non | p. 18. (Rhein. Mus., 2d supplementary 
innotuerunt.” volume.) 
2 Comp. Welcker, Die Griech. Trag. 
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end of OL. 78, 1, or at the beginning of Ol. 78, 2, that is, shortly be- 
fore the death of Hiero in Ol. 78, 2. 

The new names which from this didascalia we have to add to the 
nomenclature of Greek literature, however, is not the most important 
point we learn from the new discovery ; nor need we greatly lament the 
fact, that in the didascalia, the name of one of Aristias’ pieces, is want- 
ing. Franz conjectures that it has dropped out immediately after the 
name of the poet, and that it is concealed in the wrong termination of 
that name: “nisi forte putes, quum in tetralogia Aristie una trage- 
dia exciderit, decurtatum nomen poetz fuisse atque in syllaba wy par- 
tem latere nominis fabule que desideratur ad complendam Aristie 
trilogiam.” Two other facts which we learn from, not to say owe to, 
this didascalia, appear to us far more important. The first is the 
placing the Seven against Thebes at the end of a trilogy; and the 
second, the construction of the tetralogy of Aristias from unconnected 
pieces not belonging to the same mythus. This is not the place to 
give a detailed account of the theory which Welcker and his followers 
(for even his opponents are his disciples and followers,) have built up 
and established respecting the composition of the Zschylean trilogies. 
Every one who takes an interest in AZschylus, knows that Welcker 
set out from the principle, 1. That Aischylus composed only trilogies 
or respectively tetralogies; and, 2. That each trilogy formed one com- 
plete whole in itself. In putting together the separate pieces into 
trilogies, however, Welcker has often found himself in great perplexity, 
both in his first great work on the subject—Die Aschylische Trilogie 
Prometheus, and in his last—Die Griechischen Tragedien, and this 
perplexity he concealed neither from himself nor from others. How 
could this have been otherwise, if we bear in mind the great want 
of means of information? His successors and opponents naturally 
fared no better, and thus, to pass on to the Thebais, we have the 
most different hypotheses respecting it. Welcker assumes three The- 
ban trilegies : the CEdipedia, consisting of Laius, Sphinx, and Cidi- 
pus; the Thebais, consisting of the Nemea, the Seven against Thebes, 
and the Eleusinians; the Epigonea, consisting of the Epigoni, the 
Argives, and Phenise. G. Hermann at first joined together the 
Laius, Gdipus, and the Seven against Thebes, but afterwards he was 
warned by the nature of the extant tragedy not to put it at the end of 
a trilogy, and then introduced this piece into the middle of the trilogy, 
(which was intended to celebrate the first contest against Thebes,) 
putting it together with the Argives and Eleusinians, and assigning to 
it the middle place between them. In a similar manner others also 
have either entirely adopted the views and doctrines of Welecker, or 
have thought it necessary to modify them ; but all have started from 
the above-mentioned principle, that a trilogy must form one complete 
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drama in itself. Fortunately, one entire trilogy has come down to us, 
and this one must serve us as a standard in all cases. All the other 
extant pieces, according to the unanimous opinion of all critics, formed 
middle pieces in trilogies; respecting the Supplices alone doubts are 
entertained. In regard to this last piece, Welcker has changed his 
opinion in his last work, (Die Griech. Trag.) and placed it at the 
head of the trilogy of the Danaides. This opinion does not appear 
very probable to us, if we consider the beginning of the piece, inde- 
pendent of the fact that the mythus itself demands a previous drama. 
But as regards the Seven against Thebes, it is only necessary to read 
the last scene, the lamentation of the two sisters and their separa~ 
tion, each carrying a dead body with her, in order to be convinced 
that the play must be followed by a new piece, having for its subject 
the sufferings of Antigone for her brother Polynices. Welcker and 
Hermann consider the Eleusinians as the closing piece, and its sub- 
ject, as we know from Plutarch ( Thes. 29), was the burial at Eleusis 
of those who had fallen at Thebes; and the burial of Polynices by 
Antigone may be easily connected with it, by taking the burial either 
of one individual or that of all the slain as an episode. All further 
particulars must of course be left to poetical feeling, and to happy 
combination. But of what use is all this? for, after all our new didas- 
calia upsets the whole edifice. In order to avoid touching upon the 
Seven against Thebes, Franz supposes that there were two Theban 
trilogies connected with each other; the one he thinks to be that 
named by the didascalia, and the other to have consisted of the Ar- 
gives, the Eleusinians, and the Epigoni. The statement that the 
Seven against Thebes were the concluding piece, is passed over lightly 
by Franz, who says: “nimirum veritate obfuit, ut assolet, eruditio 
luxuriantis ingenii, favente exitu fabule Septem contra Thebas, qui 
ejusmodi videbatur esse, ut, quod etiam Schlegelius monuit, indicium 
esse fabulee subsequentis putari posset. In quo viri docti fere omnes 
consenserunt, excepto Boeckhio, qui cautius judicavit.”"—(Gr. Trag. 
Princ. p. 269.) Boeckh only says, that it is not absolutely necessary 
that the Epigoni should follow after the Seven, but that they might 
have been reserved for another and later performance. 

Thus we now have in direct opposition to each other, on the one 
hand, the testimony of a didascalia, (and in reference to didascaliz, 
Boeckh, in his treatise on the Dionysia, says, that they are the most 
authentic of all documents that have come down to us), and on the 
other, the philological and sesthetic feeling of a Schlegel, Welcker, 
and so many others. The doctrine about the Alschylean trilogies 
which has hitherto been regarded as firmly established, is opposed by 
this brief statement of a didascalia, which involves a new doctrine, and 
casts, as it were, a destructive spark into the old edifice. Finally, we 
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know, although all are not of the same opinion, that Sophocles first 
came forward with four unconnected dramas against the connected 
compositions of the earlier poets. We must, therefore, suppose that 
Sophocles at his very first victory, in Ol. 77, 4, came forward with 
his innovation, and that in the year after Aristias followed his ex- 
ample, for the pieces mentioned in the didascalia belong to different 
mythical spheres. M. Franz is not of this opinion, for he says: 
“Nam Sophocles—videri non potest innovasse quidquam in dicen- 
dis tragediis, quod anno insequente fecisse Aristiam videmus. Ac 
proinde patere videtur, vel ante Sophoclem fuisse, qui trilogias 
argumento non nexas componerent.” Here then, for the purpose of 
supporting the didascalia, another fact of the history of Greek litera- 
ture is denied ; a fact which is not indeed established beyond a doubt, 
but yet one which is exceedingly probable, though it is disputed by 
Boeckh, we mean the fact that Sophocles was the first who came for- 
ward with separate dramas, and that by this very innovation he at 
once gained the victory. The historical trilogy of the Perse is not 
appealed to even by Franz, and it possesses indeed sufficient unity in 
its idea to be regarded as a perfect trilogy. 

This didascalia then destroys a great deal which the most laborious 
industry of many years and of the ablest men had built up. The 
result is painful ; it shows us in what a labyrinth we philologers are 
wandering, and how one little word may upset our theories. If, how- 
ever, we consider all that has been done for ancient tragedy by the 
investigations which have been carried on hitherto, it would not be ~ 
matter of complaint if this didascalia had not been found. But may 
it not be spurious? Is not the whole Oresteia a mighty counterpoise 
against the new doctrine, which is merely alluded to and accredited 
only by a copyist ? 

J. RicurTer. 

BERLIN. 


8. On THe Strupy or Laneuaces.—( Continued from No. xx1V. p. 200.) 


In the last Number, I endeavoured to impress upon my readers, 
dddovs te ai tovs vewrépovs, that, in studying a language, the grand 
object should be, not so much learning to talk, write, or read, as learn- 
ing to think: and I suggested a plan for translating, which should 
render a little thinking absolutely inevitable, and thus help to cure that 
pernicious habit of vague rendering which is too often not merely per- 
mitted, but even encouraged, and that too in places “ pollicitis me- 
liora.” The essentials of this plan are, that the author’s meaning 
should first be secured in plain English, and that, wherever the said 
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plain English deviates from the author's idiom, there, and there only, 
the closest possible English imitation of that idiom (whether in phrase, 
mood, tense, or any thing else whatever,) should be also given above 
the line, and in blue ink, taking care to underline, by way of vincu- 
lum, the corresponding part in the lower line. To the five rules for 
notation already given, (p. 198) I would add, as an appendage to rule 
2, that the hyphens may be made to converge when words unavoid- 
ably intrude, as ‘ Non ibo = I-will, not go ;’ and, 6thly, That untrans- 
latable words, as the Greek 4v, must just be written above, au naturel. 
With regard to the merits of the system, some one may say, “ Est 
istue quidem aliquid, sed nequaquam in isto sunt omnia.” To this 
I so entirely assent, that, though the method is a pet of mine, yet I 
would not have it supersede any one of the various kinds of exercise 
already in use. All I would contend for is, that neither should any 
of them supersede it ; and, for pupils who have much inaccuracy to 
unlearn, it ought for a time to form the “staple.” It is not a few dips 
of blue ink that will suffice to counteract years of slovenly construing ; 
and I have seen lads for whom, on our first interview, I should order 
a quart bottle at once. I subjoin samples of such translation; I can- 
not say done to my mind, for that is, “qualem nequeo monstrare, et 
sentio tantum ;” but perhaps calculated to illustrate the method more 


effectually than the scraps given in the last number. 


Cicero, De Oratore, 1. 1. 


-in-number to-me cogitating re-seeking-in-memory 


Oftentimes when I am in deep thought and _ recollecting old 





to-have-been through-blessed 
(affairs), those — Brother Q., are-wont to-appear very-happy 
when 
who, in (a) first. "rate republic (like ours), have-been-able, whilst 
they-might-flourish and - 
flourishing both in-(civic)-honours, and in, (the) renown of (their) 
things carried-on -hold " that might be able 
exploits, to-maintain such a course bay that they-could 
-to- or un-leisure 
live either in business without ~— or at leisure with dignity. 


has-been* 


And (there) was a time when I-used | to "think (that) to fo myself also 
bearing-again nind of-both 
(a) beginning of-rest, “and of-recalling (my) attention to =! own 


of-us ---? clear studies to-be-about-to-be just 


and your noble pursuits, would be due, and conceded by almost all, 














* That the Latin preterites, as fui, | as the latter also), is inferred from the 
amavi, cecidi, &ec. are true perfects, and | occasional reduplication. 
not aorists (though compelled to serve 
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if unended 
whenever (the) endless labor of-forensic affairs, and (the)+ occupation 
-going-about -have-stood-together ng-dowr 
Es a — oe completion of, (my) (civic)- 


-honors, as ‘well as (the) decline of-life. 


Tuucypiwes 1. 1. 


-with = together 
Thucydides (an) Athenian wrote-an-account-of the war between 


-the Peloponnesians and Athenians (describing) how they-warred 

other-others having-begun straight _ being-set- 

against each other, beginning (the narrative) as-soon-as (it) was-set- 
-down having-hoped _to-be-about-to-be and most-word- 


on-foot, and expecting that it would be both great, and more worthy 











-worthy of-the _ before-having-become — both, 
of mention than-all preceding (wars) ; a (thus) because 
= culminating ? -the all 


both (parties) were at-their-height for this war in-their whole 





preparation other Grecian set- -together to 


equipment, and o— the = Greece siding with one-or-other, 





the straig and 
some indeed immediately, on others also intending (todo so). For 
became © ee st 
this movement proved (a) very-serious (one) indeed to-the Greeks, 





but as 
and to-some part of-the barbarians, - - may say also to nn 


most (part) of-mankind. For the toni (immediately) preceding 


the yet was impossible to-have-found 
them, and those still more-ancient, were not to be discovered clearly 


indeed multitude 


at least through length of-time. 


The pupils, when once initiated, should by all means practise occa- 
sional versions from Greek and Latin into French, German, &c., on 
the same principle, with retranslations from these again, as well as 
from English. By such means modern languages may become valu- 
able auxiliaries, instead of being a trivial interruption to the graver 
studies, as is too often the case, solely from an irrational method of 
studying them. 

On vivd voce construing, a highly important subject, I hope to be 
permitted to give some hints in a future number. 

J. Price. 

BirKENHEAD, Sept. 11, 1849. 





+ Or perhaps “ the absorbing-pursuit of-ambition.” 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


. Cass Dionts Coccerant Rerum Romanarvum Libri Octoginta, ab 


Immanuele Bekkero Recogniti. Tomus Prior, Lipsie, apud 
Weidmannos. 1849. 8vo. 


Tue celebrated editor of Dion Cassius, in the commencement of his 
comparatively long preface, says: “ Dionem Cassium constat nondum 
ita esse editum, ut facile legi possit a multis illis, quorum interest 
nosse scriptorem.” Most certainly those who wish to acquire a fami- 
liarity with Dion Cassius, are not yet possessed of such an edition as 
would facilitate the perusal of the historian. Generally speaking, we 
have only two editions of any considerable note. That of Reimarus is 
too inconvenient for general use; folios besides have become obsolete : 
that of Sturz is too voluminous, and on too diffuse a plan. The “ ut fa- 
cile legi possit” of the editor, however, does not relate to the external 
inconvenience, but to a pure and well-constituted text. Now, it is 
well known, that the “ multi illi” can only mean philologers and his- 
torians, who read Dion, not for the sake of his language as such, but 
for his account of the historical facts, for the benefit of history itself. 
A text, corroded and corrupted by the rust of ages, spoils of course 
the contents along with it; and the account of an historical fact may, 
by the loss of the smallest word, have acquired an opposite meaning 
or become nonsense ; and in this respect, Dion Cassius wants a heal- 
ing and restoring hand, like every relic of antiquity. For Dion, how- 
ever, we want, in a far higher degree, historical criticism and exegesis, 
—a perpetual investigation and critical illustration of the facts stated, 
—a continual reference to the sources and parallel passages from Latin 
authors still existing, such as Cicero, Sallust, and the poets belonging 
to that period of his history which has been preserved,—also to Greek 
writers, such as Appian and other second-rate authorities. With 
such an apparatus, an historian would read Dion with much,greater 
facility, and the editor might be sure of gaining gratitude for having 
saved his reader a good deal of time and trouble. The present edition 
of Dion gives merely a critical text, and an exegetical commentary is 
not to be expected. The conjectures of the editor, with very few excep- 
tions, are introduced into the text without any account of the reasons. 
The preface gives the reason for the necessity of correcting according 
to one’s own judgment without critical resources; but the reasons for 
introducing the emendations into the text are passed over in silence. 
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“Tanta igitur auxiliorum meorum fuit infirmitas.” The Vatican 
manuscript 1288, which has been compared anew, contains only the 
78th and 79th books, and even these are not complete. “Qua depresso 
magis quam sublevato,” he goes on, “licebat, opinor proprias vires 
" periclitari et conjecture indulgere, id, ubi acciderit, annotatio indicat; 
habet enim lectionem codicum antiquatam (formerly it was customary 
in such a case to say “ antiquorum”): que si meo cessit commento, 
stellam gerit, sin alieno, nuda japponitur.” Now, by far the greatest 
part of these conjectures refer to the language; and, in order 
briefly to indicate their character, the editor, partly after the example 
of Sturz and the earlier commentators, has been anxious to Greecize 
Dion Cassius. This may seem strange, but it is indeed so. It is well 
known that the proverb, “ this is to be learned as easily as Greek,” is an 
untruth; and that men, who followed almost immediately, or were, by 
several centuries, nearer the golden age of Attic Greek than Dion 
Cassius, had no longer any idea of that, it seems, inimitable concise- 
ness and precision of a Xenophon, Lysias, Isocrates, or Demosthenes. 
Can it then be a task of ours, who, collectively and individually, are 
not even capable of writing like Dion Cassius, after so many centu- 
ries, to attempt daubing him with a “color grecus,” of which he him- 
self had no idea? Nay, even in Xenophon, we ought to pause before 
we interpolate a particle lost or omitted from a sentence, according to 
the rules which we have learned from himself. That which has been 
lost in the lapse of centuries, is above all others the skilful and exact 
construction,—the fine discernment in the use of tenses and moods,— 
the harmonious order and flow of words. The latter is not to be restored 
by any transposition. The former perhaps may be introduced here 
and there; but then is it necessary? Have we in Dion Cassius a 
writer whom a scholar is to admire as a model of Greek diction? or 
does the sense become clearer to the historian by the interpolation of 
a pév, by the repetition of an article, by adding 4» to the optative, or 
by putting a pluperfect instead of another tense ? Emendations of this 
kind indeed appear to us perfectly unimportant and superfluous in so 
late a writer; but they are also violent and unjust ; and if Dion Cas- 
sius is a “scriptor plusquamperfecti amantissimus,” we have no right 
to substitute a pluperfect for an aorist, perfect or imperfect, for the 
simple reason that, as we have already mentioned, the use of moods 
and tenses with him no longer follows such precise rules. Thus we find 
conjunctions of time with the perfect, pluperfect, aorist, where the main 
proposition has, in every case, the aorist, Thus, in xxxvi. 39, 
the reading was uyte catacy vvorte—prte mpoeoe ; in our edition, u17« 
catatox ivyte—pite mpoiaGe ; instead of which, after the Attic dialect, 
it might have been tpono@e. The vulgate is intelligible, at least ex- 
presses the thought more vigorously. 
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Besides an extremely large number of Greecizing conjectures, we 
find many, for which it is to be regretted that no reasons are 
alleged, ¢. g. xxxvul. 2, 2,4: myze twa instead of wyécva, which is 
perfectly sufficient to be understood, and appears to us better Greek ; 
XXXVI. 37, 5, 5: macay Evi hoqyw 77 é€v7os tv *AXNrewv yijv Kateo= 
tpéyrav7o, instead of év oddyw; the Vulgate is at least intelligible and 
good Greek. xxxrx. 19, 3,2: 6 yap KAwéros, Grws eri rheiov dro= 
pon, ov« e’a; the old reading is rovo’y, and Sturz translates accord- 
ingly: “quo magis propositum suum exsequi posset.” According to 
the conjecture of Bekker, we must, at any rate, supply another subject 
(M/\w») from the foregoing proposition. x1. 31, 4,2: xpijvad 7 oas 
€Neye—aroxwpica, Eonpnve te ev0vs svoxevacac0a, instead of the 
old reading onuijvad ve : we will not determine in Dion Cassius, whether 
it is more suitable to say onna/vw of Labienus, or of the trumpeter, im- 
mediately sounding the march; still oyujva: appears to us unob- 
jectionable ; and here again, as usual, we ask in vain for the why and 
the wherefore? xu. 8,2, 1: 7H te rohepilw éxdidouevar kai ev TH 
€Fovela—rtod Kxpatycovtos coouevos, instead of toX¢nw. The con- 
jecture zvoeucw appears to me to be a tautology. xut. 35, 4,3: rav- 
ceade pév b)—d, ti dv indy dvopacaym, instead of the old ravcacde, 
which is justified at least by the vocative. xxxvi. 8, 2,5: dreréOe:ro, 
instead of dwezéezo, in a description, and of an occurrence which cer- 
tainly happened repeatedly ; for the author is speaking of the town of 
Nisibis as a depot of various materials of war. 

In many cases, the editor, by the help of his predecessor’s conjec- 
tures, has arrived at something new; and then, in the notes, nothing 
is mentioned but the “ lectio antiquata,” and furnished with an asterisk ; 
é. g. xxxvul. 34, 1, 2: KapackevaCopcvoy yap tod AevtovNov Kata= 
mpioad 76 70 dotv Kai opayas épydcaaOai, instead of tevas, The ob- 
servation of Sturz runs thus: “forte sa, Sie et Od. (Oddey) nisi 
Tivas PIO oikias THY, [ovvotncas ante zwvas inserit R. (Reiske) }. 
Vir doctus N. substituit 7 vow, Palmerius: catarpycers ré twas, 
Sed requiro auctoritatem vocabuli. Re. (Reimarus).” As it was 
easy, after such an example, to conjecture 70 dovv, so it was still easier 
and less violent, to adopt the much more brilliant conjecture of Palme- 
rius, <atazpyces, Todorv might perhaps be supported by the Cicero- 
nian Urbem ; but Cicero, as is well known, swells out into a somewhat 
magniloquent strain in his speeches against Catiline. There is another 
passage, Xxxvul. 23, 5,1: aitixa THY drimiav ob et tots abtots Taye 
ces dvOpwrot vomiCovow éxitimiavy, which the editor has tried to 
correct by effacing ¢cr:uéav, His predecessors have made various 
proposals ; ode éritimdav, #) émitepcav, 7 érctyuca, and the like, as they 
are enumerated in the commentary of Sturz. All of them have taken 
éxitymiay as the opposite to azucay, in the sense of honour, honorary 
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possession, or reward. But if we take ézcr:ucav in the signification of 
punishment, the sense seems simple and suitable. Men do not think 
dishonour to be a punishment in the same things, but that which ap- 
pears to one to be culpable, is praised by another, or that which some 
reward with honour, is punished with death by others. At all events, 
the sense does not become clear by the omission of ézitiuéav, Like- 
wise, in xxx1x. 39, 4, 4, Sturz and the earlier editors have already 
rightly conjectured, although our editor changes the corrupt ta ot 
Bepia more correctly into tas 7 “iBepias, The same, xx. 12, 1, 5: 
abrol te yap YovxXaLov, Kai oi rpoaOev mpooroeunoavtes Giow oddev 
in’ dévvacias rapaxivovv, where the old reading is iz évvactecas 


’ 
and where Reiske has already conjectured i7’ dévvapcas vel doOeveias ; 


and similarly, x1. 36, 2,2: cai abrde pév (8 Kaieap) ots mpoeyiry= 
vwoxev, oi d¢ 6) BapBapor—xatePewv70, &e. where Leunclavius has 
already conjectured ore 7 instead of the old reading ove. 

We have no right, of course, to blame the editor for this, for he 
only followed his principle stated in the preface, as mentioned 
above ; he always quotes only the “ lectio antiquata” under the text, 
and his conjectures are in the text, no matter whether they are of an 
original or of a derived secondary nature, which is not to be perceived 
from the asterisk. The work being still unfinished, and the nature of 
this notice not permitting any farther digressions, we must, in conclu- 
sion, ask once more: Cui bono? The present recognitio does not 
enable us to dispense with any of the former editions, because it no- 
where gives any account. We believe, however, that a critical and 
exegetical edition, and adapted for a great circle of readers, would 
be extremely welcome, and would find ready purchasers. In the 
present case, Dion Cassius appears to us to have been treated in an 
arbitrary manner, and game to have been made of him, though not 
without serious criticism. Should it be actually required to Greecize 
Dion Cassius, we could not wish for a more profound, acute, and suc- 
cessful emendator than the celebrated editor and patron of so many 
Greek authors. Now, however, time pressing and hurrying onward 
has other wants, and the “lusus ingenii” of a distinguished philologer 
may perhaps be to the taste of some enviable disciples of philology, who 
are allowed by a happy “ otium” to angle about quietly and coolly, to 
their hearts’ content, in the wonderful ocean of antiquity; but there 
are also many respectable men who would like to tarry among the 
aerial heights of our science, but who cannot find leisure to unriddle 
such a Sibylline book, and who, by making the attempt on the more 
important parts, would lose sight of the whole. There is but a small 
and rapid transition from such a manner of treating an ancient author 
to the worst of all, i.e. to send forth into the world a reconstructed 
text without rendering any account, and to expect that others will 
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give themselves the trouble of furnishing the vindication and elucida- 
tion. And, lastly, is there any easier or more comfortable manner of 
philological activity, than unceremoniously to exhibit a new text 
by the help of collated manuscripts? In a word, the work itself 
answers by no means the first words of the preface; on the con- 
trary, new riddles being added to the old ones, we have now a better 
right than before the appearance of this recognitio, to say: “ Dionem 
Cassium constat nondum ita esse editum, ut facile legi possit a multis 
illis, quorum interest nosse scriptorem.” 

The external appearance of the book is pleasing, barring the num- 
bers in the notes, which are too small and often illegible. 


J.R. 


BERLIN. 


2. Tue IttustraTep ComPANIoN TO THE Latin DicTIONARY AND GREEK 
Dictionary. By Anthony Rich, Jun., B.A. London: Longman 
& Co. 1849. 


It is ordained by a law of honourable criticism, that a book shall be 
read before it is reviewed. This rule, however, is rarely or never in- 
sisted on in the case of dictionaries, and for this very good and obvious 
reason, that no one possessed of but ordinary patience and moral cou- 
rage could comply with it. We have indeed heard of a gentleman who 
read through Johnson’s great work, and afterwards informed his friends 
that it was very clever and very entertaining, though in his opinion 
rather unconnected ; but in our degenerate days such heroism is un- 
known. We blush for ourselves and our contemporaries, while we 
tell that we poor weaklings shrink at the very idea of reading through 
a Facciolati or a Scapula, or even an Ainsworth or a Liddell and 
Scott. We shall be excused, then, when we acknowledge that we 
have only dipped into the dictionary, for dictionary in fact it is, which 
is named at the head of our article. We think that we have read 
enough of it, in different places, to enable us to pronounce a just 
judgment on its merits. 

A few words will suffice to acquaint our readers with the origin and 
plan of this work. Mr. Rich, as he informs us in his preface, resided 
for seven years in the Central and Southern parts of Italy. He di- 
rected his attention, as was naturally to be expected of a youth fresh 
from the studies of school and college, to those collections of antiquities 
to which he had access; and being possessed of considerable skill as a 
draughtsman, he took a sketch of every thing which seemed to throw 
light upon any obscure word in the classical writers, or upon any ill- 
understood allusion to manners, dress, and the like. He read over his 
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Greek and Latin books on the spot, and carefully studied the princi- 
pal works devoted to the illustration of antiquities. The number of 
his drawings and notes imperceptibly increased, and they now form the 
substance of the present volume. 

Mr. Rich’s design in writing this book, was to produce a dictionary 
of all the Latin and Greek terms denoting visible objects in arts, sci- 
ences, manufactures, and every-day life, giving a distinct explanation 
of their various meanings; and adding, wherever it was practicable, a 
representation taken from some ancient original. This latter idea, 
though by no means new, has never to our knowledge been so fully 
carried out as here. It is certainly a very happy one: for a picture 
enables us at a glance to form a much more complete and accurate 
notion of what a thing really is, than any mere description possibly 
can. The design of Mr. Rich’s work, it will be at once seen, is not 
nearly so comprehensive as that of Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Anti- 
quities, since institutions, customs, and everything which cannot be 
submitted to ocular inspection, are excluded. 

We rejoice to say that we have rarely seen a good plan so well exe- 
cuted. The definitions and descriptions are generally terse and cor- 
rect; and the engravings, nearly two thousand in number, are very 
neat, though in most cases exceedingly small. By means of them we 
are enabled to realize to ourselves a Greek or Roman ship, dwelling- 
house, temple, work-shop, lady or gentleman. Indeed, after studying 
the “ Companion,” we feel as if, modern and Briton though we be, 
we could have gone in and out in the great capital of the ancient 
world, and have felt pretty much at home. 

It would be worse than puerile, in reviewing a book so admirably 
executed as a whole, to carp at any little slips which we may find. 
We merely notice, for correction in another edition, a tendency to ra- 
ther loose and careless language, which sometimes leads even to the 
use of slang expressions. To cite but one instance, in p. 15, the word 
eruscator is stated to mean “a charlatan, begging impostor, or one 
who raises the wind by imposing on the credulity of others.” Such a 
phrase as “raising the wind” is suitable enough for spicing an ephe- 
meral paragraph in a newspaper, but unworthy of a work which is 
intended to endure. 

But, not to say more of such slight blemishes, we cordially welcome 
Mr. Rich’s volume, as an interesting and useful contribution to anti- 
quarian science. 





8. Ecroe# Horatian#; containing nearly all the Writings of Ho- 
race ; with an Enquiry into the First Principles of Latin Prosody, 
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By Edward Woodford, LL.D., Classical Master in the Madras 
College, St. Andrews. Edinburgh, 1849. 


Dr. Woodford’s name is favourably known to the pedagogic world 
by the publication of several elementary works, all of which indicate a 
practical application of some important educational principle. The 
present edition of Horace is a reprint of the text of Dillenburger; and 
we cordially approve, with reference to scholastic uses, of the omission 
of certain productions of the Epicurean bard, and the Bowdlerizing of 
others. In the instruction of Christian youth, we hold it to be a sacred 
rule, to withdraw every thing from the eye and the ear that ought not 
to find an entrance into the heart of the scholar. 

In the short prefatory remarks on Latin Prosody, Dr. Woodford has 
made an attempt to reduce to principle and rule some things that have 
hitherto been considered as belonging to the category of mere autho- 
rity. There is a danger of attempting to theorize on matters of this 
kind; but that something may be done to introduce organization into 
what. to the general eye appears a chaos, we have no doubt; and Dr. 
Woodford has certainly succeeded in stating some rules which regu- 
late the quantity of Latin syllables not final, that are true, and, we 
think also, new. Important, however, as this reduction of prosody to 
scientific rules may be, not only as a part of the philosophy of lan- 
guage, but as expediting the teacher’s work, there is one thing in this 
latter regard of infinitely greater importance, viz., that teachers should 
make a@ conscience of never pronouncing a long syllable short, or a 
short syllable long. If this were attended to, the inculcation of pro- 
sody, now so difficult and disagreeable, would become one of the 
easiest branches of linguistical study ; and the ear, restored to its na- 
tural right, could exercise an instinctive jurisdiction over words, which 
the mere understanding and the memory can maintain only by the 
unintermitted repetition of a series of most forced and painful acts. 


——— 
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XXVL. 
ON THE DATE OF THE LAOCOON.' 


AmoNG the extant remains of ancient art, which not only by 
their own splendour and the grandeur with which they greet 
the eye are unceasing sources of delight, but are also calcu- 
lated to afford a characteristic glimpse into the workshops of 
Grecian Sculpture, into the development of its technical depart- 
ment, and the culture of its taste, the Laocoon group occu- 
pies one of the first places. And even supposing that, for the 
deeper understanding of its internal worth, there were no need 
to be acquainted with the external facts and circumstances 
which bear upon its origin, still it would fall to the lot of the his- 
tory of art, to investigate as accurately as possible its historical 
position, and the period of its creation. Unfortunately it is on 
this very point that unanimity among the masters of Arch- 
ology has, up to the present day, been entirely wanting; ac- 
cordingly, as, on the very threshold of our enquiry, we find 
Winkelmann putting the artist of the Laocoon as far back 
as the time of Alexander the Great,? while Lessing*® takes the 
celebrated description in Virgil to have suggested the work, so, 
as we proceed, we find opinions halting between the Mace- 
donian period, the side on which O, Miiller seems to have won 
over the majority of the modern Archeologists,* and the time 





1 Translated from the German of K. | #4 Laocoon, oder iiber die Griinzen der 


F. Hermann (Gesammelte Abhandlungen 


und Beitrige zur Classischen Litter. und | 


Alterthumskunde, p. 329,) by C. Knight 


Watson, of Trinity College, Cambridge. | 


2 Winkelmann’s Werke, Dresden 
edition, B. v1. 1, p. 101; B. vir. p. 189. 
VIL. 


Malerei und Poesie. 

# See Wiener Jahrb. d. Lit. vol. 
XXxIXx. p. 153, or Miiller’s K7/. Schrif- 
ten, vol. 11. p. 393, and Handb. der Ar- 
cheol. § 156; also Welcker, Rh. Mus. 
11. p. 493. 

Z 
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of the Roman Emperors, a date in behalf of which Thiersch’ is 
one of the foremost advocates, and to which belongs the earliest 
and only evidence we have of the existence of the group, in the 
Natural History of the elder Pliny. On the other hand, it 
must be admitted, that the data on which any conclusion upon 
this question must be founded, are on the whole so meagre and 
ready of access,’ that no one is compelled to be bound by all 
these authorities more than he himself chooses. Little therefore 
as I pretend to force my opinion on others, I have, on the other 
hand, no hesitation in recording as the result of my repeated 
investigations—however much my views may be opposed to 
those of the majority—that the Laocoon group was made by 
Greek artists, as stated, in and for Rome, about the middle of 
the first century of the Imperial form of government. 

The grounds on which I have been led to this conclusion, 
are mainly three in number: 

1. The text and the context of the passage in Pliny. 

2. The connection existing between our group, and the poeti- 
cal treatment of the same subject. 

3. The entire view which I have formed to myself, of the de- 
velopment of ancient art. 

How these severally explain and complete one another, the fol- 
lowing pages are intended to show. 

And first, as regards Pliny’s evidence, there can be no doubt, 
that in the preceding paragraph he is speaking of artists, 
whose works have been conveyed from Greece to Rome, many 
of them on direct orders, while the following paragraphs refer 
to those artists who had worked in Rome itself, to embellish 
that city :* the question thus becomes a very simple one. To 
which of these two categories does the author assign the Lao- 





5 Ueber die Epochen der Bildenden | 


Kunst unter den Griechen, Miinchen, 


1829, p. 322-330; Comp. Sillig, Cata- | 


log. Artifice. p. 21. 

6 Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 5. § 37. 

7 They have been collected with the 
greatest completeness by Heyne, An- 


tiqu. Aufs. 11. p. 1-52; and more re- | 


cently by L. J. F. Janssen, Over de Va- 
ticaunische Groep van Laocoon, Leyden, 
1840. 

8 Comp. § 38, “ Agrippee Pantheum 
decoravit Diogenes Atheniensis.” § 40, 


“ Pasiteles natus in Greeca Italiz ora et 
civitate Romana donatus cum iis oppi- 
dis Jovem fecit eboreum in Metelli 
swede...” § 41, “ Areesilaum quoque 


| magnificat Varro, cujus se marmoream 


habuisse leenam .... idem et a Copo- 
nio quatuordecim nationes, qus sunt 
circa Pompeii theatrum, factas auctor 
est.” And lastly, § 42, “ Nec Sauram 
atque Batrachum obliterari convenit, 
qui fecere templa Octaviz portibus in- 
clusa, natione ipsi Lacones,” who, if 
Pliny’s statement be correct, (see Stu- 
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coon, which he mentions just in the transition from one to the 
other? Now many, from the word similiter, which heads the 
next succeeding list of artists whose works adorned the palace 
of the Cesars, have drawn the conclusion, that, in the same way 
that “ Cratinus cwm Pythodoro, Polydectes cum Hermolao, Py- 
thodorus alius cum Artemone, et singularis Aphrodisius Tralli- 
anus,” unquestionably lived and worked in the time of the first 
Cesars, so also the sculptors of the Laocoon, the Rhodians Age- 
sander, Polydorus, and Athenodorus, must themselves have lived 
under Titus, in whose palace this work was standing in Pliny’s 
day, as it was likewise there discovered in the 16th century ;° 
others,’ on the contrary, are of opinion that the resemblance 
between the two groups of artists, as implied by the word simié- 
liter, refers merely to the joint character of the work, on 
which Pliny, in the case of the Laocoon, certainly lays par- 
ticular stress, by the addition de consilii sententid ; and indeed, 
if the question were to be decided by this similiter, I am quite 
of Zumpt’s opinion, that in a grammatical point of view, one 
interpretation is as admissible as the other.'' Again, 
the startling theory which Lachmann has recently broach- 


ed, with respect to the “de consilii sententid,” explaining it as 
a council appointed by the Emperor, an artistic commission, 
at whose dictation this work was achieved by the artist,!? I 
have so much the more hesitation in espousing, as a commission 


art, Antiq. of Athens, 11. p. 97; Becker, 
Handb. der Rim. Alterth. 1. p. 608; 
Raoul Rochette, Questions de ’ Histoire 
del Art, p. 15), must have flourished 
about the middle of the second century 
B.C., a fact which shews how Pliny goes 
gradually back from his own time to the 
older artists. 

® At least in the precincts of the pa- 
lace, in the back-building of the baths 
of Titus. Comp. Heyne, 1.1. p. 7; Vis- 
conti Huweres, 11. p. 280; Bunsen, Be- 
schr. d. Stadt Rom, 11. 2, 149. 

10 To Miiller and Welcker (see note 
4,) must here be added Bergk. Mar- 
burg. Sommerkatalog, 1846, p. 1v. 

11 Comp. Berlin. Jahrbb. f. Wiss. 
Kritik., 1833, 11. p. 86. 

12 Comp. Gerhard’s Archiiol. Zeitung, 
1845, p. 192; 1848, p. 237; and on the 
other side, Bergk. 1.1. and Welcker, Ar- 





chiol. Zeitung, 1848, p. 83*, with whose 
opinion I so entirely agree, that I do not 
even recognise any of that jocular am- 
biguity in Pliny’s expression, by which 
Welcker endeavours to give a plausible 
character to Lachmann’s suggestion 
that the phrase was one of official lan- 
guage. Consilium is any collection of 
men, called together for the purpose of 
consultation : if, then, Agesander began 
by consulting with his brother-artists, 
as to how they were to execute the 
group, the result of such consultation 
might very well be called “ consilii sen- 
tentia.” And I do not even see the ne- 
cessity of supposing that the advice of 
yet other friends was taken, (like the 
“amicorum consilium” of Corn. Nep. 
Epam. 3,) an hypothesis this, which, at 
any rate, would be more tenable than 
that of an Imperial commission. 
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such as he describes, is a thing just as unheard of in the history 
of ancient art, as the combination of several artists for one work 
is of repeated and well-established occurrence ;!* and while, on the 
one hand, as regards the phrase itself, I see no reason why consi- 
lium should not be taken to mean the common planning of those 
who executed the work, so on the other, no conclusion can in my 
judgment be drawn from thence as to the date of the Laocoon. 

A closer examination, however, of Pliny’s own words, will 
enable us to gather yet further grounds for giving a decided 
balance in favour of the first interpretation. 

We may begin by observing, that the comparison instituted, 
if confined to the combination of labour, would in this be defec- 
tive, that to the three sets of artists compared with the execu- 
tors of the Laocoon, is annexed one single artist, Aphrodisius 
of Tralles, to whom the word similiter could not in this sense 
apply ; and to look upon his name as an after-thought of the 
author’s,'* is a supposition which the structure of the period 
would scarcely render admissible. Again, the whole connection 
of ideas in this passage with the preceding paragraphs, compels 
us to place the Laocoon at the head of a new category, forming, 
on the one hand, as complete a contrast with the instances 
already enumerated, as, on the other hand, it thereby bears an 
analogy to those which follow. We find that, after Pliny has 
mentioned a considerable number of artists whose works were 
among the ornaments of Rome, he continues as follows: “ Nec 
multo plurium fama est, quorundam claritati in operibus eximiis 
obstante numero artificum, quoniam nec unus occupat gloriam, 
nec plures pariter nuncupari possunt ;” i.e. I ought, properly 
speaking, to mention yet many more besides—for there are a 
vast number of other works extant—but the executors of those 
works are unknown, from the fact of several having combined 
to achieve one and the same work.—And if he now goes on to 
speak not only of the Laocoon, but also of the artists by name, 
and in terms of praise, surely it is impossible that this can be 
intended to illustrate the fact, that the plurality of artists was 
an impediment to fame! On the contrary, with the executors 
of this work he is acquainted, and calls them “ summos arti- 





13 Instances of such combinations are 14 Welcker, Rhein. Mus. Vol. 11. p. 
given by Letronne, Mem. de ? Acad. | 493; and Bergk, in the Darmstidter 
d’Inser. 1845, xv. P. 2, p. 141; and by | Verh. p. 56. 

Raoul-Rochette, Questions, p. 53, 8qq. 
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fices.” Unless then we are to suppose that he gives himself the 
most direct contradiction, the Laocoon, in spite of its resemblance 
in other particulars to the works of forgotten artists, must pre- 
sent some feature, from which it may be explained how its exe- 
cutors were known and famous, notwithstanding their combined 
action ; this can only be found in the fact of their being contem- 
porary with the author, as contrasted with the bygone date of 
the earlier artists, “ Sicut in Laocoon,” says he, “ qui est in 
Titi Imperatoris domo, opus omnibus et picture et statuarie 
artis anteponendum ;” thus putting a case hypothetically before 
his contemporaries, to show how it was that the executors of 
works, even of a first-rate class, might come to be forgotten 
solely from their plurality ; even the Laocoon, that glorious 
creation, might have had no name attached to it, because it too 
is the work of several, had we not seen it come to light with our 
own eyes, and been personally acquainted with the artists. 
Thiersch has already pointed out with great acumen,” that the 
unusually exalted tone of praise in which Pliny speaks of these 
artists, is in itself an argument for presuming that he must 
have felt more than a purely historical interest in them ; if we 
add to this, that in two other places in the palaces of Roman 
emperors, of the first century, inscriptions have been discovered 
which speak of a Rhodian Athenodorus, son of Agesander, as 
the executor of works of art now no longer extant, to the 
pedestals of which these inscriptions belong,’® we must allow, 
that, to go no further than these external arguments, all 
the probability of which an historical enquiry is capable is in 
favour of the theory, that the executors of the Laocoon lived in 
Italy about the middle of the first century of our reckoning, 
and that they wrought this work in compliance with the desire 





15 Epochen, p. 333, and more recently | 
Feuerbach Kunstblatt, 1846, p. 229. | 


the Porto d’Anzo, in the vicinity of 
Nero’s palace, among whose ruins have 


“It is just as if we were listening to a 


Rome, how that three Rhodian artists 
had combined to execute some work ; 


be.” 

16 One of them was known to Wink- 
elmann, and is engraved in Marini, 
Iscr, Albane, p. 172. It was found at 


| LL p. vir. 


| also been discovered the Vatican Apollo, 
piece of gossip from the mouth of one | 
of the ‘ intelligentes’ and ‘ otiosi’ of | 


the Borghese Gladiator, (Feuerbach, 
Vatic. Apoll. p. 424,) and other impor- 


| tant works of art, (Béttiger, Amalth. 
| 1m. p. 5.) The other was recently 
how they had consulted together, and | 


arranged all the details, and what a | 
choice production it was intended to | 


found in the ruins of the Tiberian 
buildings at Capri. Comp. Bullet. deli’ 
Inst. Arch. 1832, p. 155; and Bergk, 
It is possible that a third 
in a mutilated condition (Caylus, Rec. 


| d’ Ant. 1. 56,) may have belonged to the 


same artist . . . . dweos Podiog srroincey, 
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of the emperor. The only point which admits of hesitation, is 
whether it was not a yet earlier emperor than Vespasian or 
Titus for whom the work was originally designed ; for Bergk 
has observed with great justice, that if the pedestals above 
named, found as they were at Capri, warrant the presumption 
that Athenodorus had already executed some work for Tiberius, 
his father Agesander could scarcely have been an artist in the 
time of Vespasian ; but even here, we have various ways of 
escaping from the dilemma, either by supposing that the Athe- 
nodorus of Capri was the grandfather of the one with whom we 
have to do, or that our Agesander was the son of him of Ca- 
pri,” or again, by bearing in mind the possibility of the stone 
bearing these names having found its way to Capri, even after 
the death of Tiberius; at any rate it is a far more tenable hy- 
pothesis, to place the date of the Laocoon under Claudius or 
Nero, than if we were to fix it at Rhodes two or more centuries 
earlier, in which case it would be a most curious freak of for- 
tune, if, as Bergk supposes, three works of one and the same, 
otherwise unknown, artist, should have found their way, inde- 
pendently, into the palaces of three emperors, and that of all 


the three documentary evidence should have been preserved, 
which in the case of so many other monumental remains we so 


sorely miss, That the terms of the Rhodian inscription in 
memory of an °“A®evédwpo¢ "Aynsavdpov xa? Sodectav 68 Arovucton,® 
ought not as a general rule to be referred to the artist, is evi- 
dent from the purport of the inscription itself; on the other 
hand, we are not to overlook, in the case of the pedestals, a 





17 How the same names were often | "Aynedveov, xal dobssiav Bi Arovuciov 


repeated in an artist’s family, has been 
shewn by Ross in his Abh. iiber das 
Monument des Eubulides, Athens, 1837, 
(Comp. Corpus Inser. 1. p. 916,) and 
by Bergk, as regards the name of Po- 
lycles, Zeitschr. f. d. Alterth., 1845, p. 
788. The consequences of not attend- 
ing to these homonyms, is shewn in the 
case of Maffei, who has placed the Lao- 
coon at Ol. 88, because about that time 
an artist Athenodorus is found among 
the pupils of Polycletus. See Winkel- 
mann, vol. v1, 2, p. 206; vir. p. 188. 


18 In Ross, Rhein. Mus. tv. p. 
190. (Adie ivizaray) *Abaviueor 





imaivy xeueiy orihdvy wal sixdm yarxia - 
Wsdanaves Bi airy xal dvayogsvew ravds 
way wiper sis Tov &si ygdsev xml awposdeiay 
by wois aywos nal cirnow by irgoduesiy xai 
orsPavehegiay iv rais wamyigsw xal’ 
teacroy inavriy als ayovts Nivdsos sbesBsiags 
toixe vats worl robs bsods nal dosrais xa 
shvoias ma) Qirodokias ds ixaw Barsasi ic 
7 wribos v6 Awdion nad tis vdv cbpravre 
da%uer. But the merits here detailed 
are anything but artistic; much less 
can they warrant the conjecture that a 
work of Agesander and Athenodorus 
was placed as an offering in the temple 
of the Lindian Athene. 
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circumstance to which Lessing has already called attention, that 
the name “Adavédwpoc “Pddios has éxotnge annexed to it, in lieu of 
which the Macedonian period, and even the artists of the latter 
days of the Republic, such as Stephanus,’ the pupil of Pasite- 
les, and Menelaus,” of Stephanus, use the imperfect éxoje: ;”! 
and if the Dorie form of the names renders it at any rate pro- 
bable that these pedestals were executed under the artist’s own 
eye, the introduction of his native town after his name, which 
at home could not be necessary, seems to imply a sojourn in 
foreign lands. 

But, secondly, we have yet to mention the grounds on which 
we are led to infer that our group manifestly owes its rise to 
the impressions which Virgil’s masterly description of the same 
scene” must doubtless have made, as on our minds, so also on 


those of his contemporaries and countrymen. Not entire in- 


deed is the harmony which exists between our group and the 
narrative of the poet, as Lessing, and more recently Molle- 
vant,”*> have already pointed out; in Virgil it is not till the 
snakes have entwined themselves round, and eaten into the 
bodies of the sons, that they fall in like manner upon the father, 


* auwilio subeuntem et tela ferentem ;” twice do they encircle 
his body, twice his neck, their heads the while towering above 
his own :— 
“ Bis medium amplexi, bis collo squamea circum, 
Terga dati superant capite et cervicibus altis.” 
Besides, the Laocoon of Virgil is in full sacerdotal apparel, and 
gives vent to his agony in piercing shrieks :— 





19 Marini, Isor. Albane, p. 174. 


% Sillig, Catalog. Arti. p. 479. 

2. The well-known statement made 
by Pliny, WV.H. Preef. § 27, that only 
three ancient works of art use the aorist 
instead of the more modest form of the 
imperfect, has long been refuted by a 
large number ef monumental remains. 
Lessing’s Canon, however, “ that all 
artists who used iweines flourished long 
after the time of Alexander the Great, 
just previous to or under the emperors” 
(Zaocoon, p. 386), has only been so far 
modified by the more recent researches 
of Letronne and Raoul Roehette (in the 
Memoirs referred to in note 13), that 





the imperfect does not certainly seem 
to have been in general use till the Ma- 
cedonian period ; while, as regards the 
Roman, Raoul Rochette, p. 109, has 
himself shewn, in reply to Letronne, 
that there are numerous instances of 
the aorist. Now, as no one would again 
think of placing the artists of the Lao- 
coon still further back than the Mace- 
donian period, we have here stil] further 
inducements for adopting the Roman. 

22 Aneid, 11. 201-277. 

%3 Sur la statue de Laocoon, mise en 
paralléle avec le Laocoon de Virgile in 
Mém. de 0 Acad. d. Insor., 1845, xv. 1. 
p- 215-223. 
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“ Clamores simul horrendos ad sidera tollit.” 

But as regards all these deviations, Lessing has already shewn 
in his immortal work, that from the zsthetical character of the 
plastic art, they were such as the sculptor could not avoid, 
whereas it would have been perfectly optional to the poet to 
adhere closely to the marble, if, at the time, he had been ac- 
quainted with the work, and had wished to convey in graphic ° 
terms the impression which it had made upon his mind. And 
so little does Lessing’s French successor consider these devia- 
tions incompatible with the assumed relation between the two 
productions, that he has actually thrown out the conjecture 
that the group might have been executed at the instance of 
Augustus, as a memorial of his friend Virgil. 

It is only on the hypothesis that the conceptions of the poet 
and the sculptor may possibly have been formed altogether in- 
dependently of each other, or borrowed from one common 
and older source, that Lessing’s reasoning can be said to pre- 
sent a weak side. And, accordingly, it is here that his oppo- 


nents, at the head of whom we find Herder and Heyne,* are 
most vigorous in their assaults. For my own part, however 


great may be the acumen and learning with which Welcker, 
among others, has brought his arguments to bear upon the 
same quarter, I cannot go along with them to the same extent 
as has been done, for instance, by my friend Walz.” Admitting 
that the story of Laocoon is ancient, and that it has been bor- 
rowed by Virgil from Greek sources,” it does not appear to 
have made much way in its own country, or to have attracted 
particular attention either from the poet or the sculptor. In 
fact, as regards the latter, there is no trace of its having been 
represented by any artist previous to our group, or that this 
group was ever imitated in Greece at a subsequent period ;” 





™ Herder, Crit. Wilder. 1. p. 8; 
Heyne, ad Virg. t. 11. p. 414, edit. Wag- 
ner: “Inanis erat disputatio omnis, 
utrum artifex poetam, an hic artificem 
ante oculos habuerit; restat enim ter- 
tium, quod verum est, habuisse utrum- 
que diversos auctores quos sequeretur ; 
fuisse quoque utriusque consilium plane 
diversum ; alter enim hoc efficere vo- 
luit, ut miserationem moveret, alter 
autem, Maro noster, ut terrorem.” 





% Zeitschr. f. d. Alterth., 1841, p. 
1009. 

26 Comp. Heyne’s Exc. v. on the 
neid, t. u. p. 410, ed. Wagner; 
Fuchs, de varietate fabularum troicarum. 
Col. 1830, p. 147. 

%7 The remains and traces of antique 
treatment of the story of Laocoon in 
works of art, are enumerated by Jans- 
sen, 1.1. p. 60; and Dubois in the Revue 
Archeologique, 1846, p. 430. The gems 
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and even supposing that more ancient representations did really 
exist, this does not prove what the whole question turns upon, 
namely, that the deviations which our group presents, when 
compared with Virgil, must be attributed to its having been 
wrought after some other model. The most we could do would 
be to urge that, in an extract given us by Proclus from the 
cyclic poet Arctinus, who, in his continuation of the Iliad, 
touched upon this episode, only one of the two sons shares his 
father’s death, and that it is from thence that the artists of 
the Laocoon, as well, make only the boy on the right a prey to 
the serpent’s fang. But as the serpents were two in number, 
as all agree in recording, it would have been impossible for the 
sculptor, in his more palpable and simultaneous handling of the 
subject, to represent three individuals at once in the reptile’s 
grasp. 

And again, Welcker and Feuerbach, in supposing that our 
group was taken from the Laocoon of Sophocles,” would seem 
to have forgotten, that the tragedies of Sophocles far more 
rarely furnished subjects to subsequent artists, than those of 
Euripides or even of Aischylus, Besides, the remark which I 
made above respecting the fate of the Laocoon fable in Greece, 
seems to apply equally to this tragedy, namely, that it was 
not much known even among the ancients: all that we find 
of it, consists of three or four fragments, not one of which 
throws the least light upon the composition of the piece. And 
even supposing that the chapter in the Mythologicon of Hyginus, 
which treats on this subject, furnishes us with a sketch of the 
Sophoclean drama,” this sketch, as far as regards the catastro- 
phe, which is all with which we are now concerned, differs 





and bronzes are decidedly not genuine ; 
the same may probably be said of the 
celebrated Aremberg head, on which 
see note 33. Other vague statements 
of Italian archzeologists have already 
been reduced by Heyne (Ant. Aus. p. 
39) to their proper worth: the only un- 
doubted remains, then, are another head 
in the possession of the Marchese Litta 
in the Villa-Lainata at Milan, (which 
Schorn, Annali dell’ Inst. Arch. 1837, 
1x. p. 160, takes to be an antique copy 
of the head in the Vatican group,) and 
the colossal fragments in the Farnese 





Collection at Naples, mentioned by 
Winkelmann, vi. 107, and described by 
Abeken, Bullet. dell’ Inst., 1837, p. 218; 
these, however, Welcker, in the third 
edition of Miiller’s Handbuch der Arch. 
p- 160, connects with Capaneus. 

%8 Proclus, Chrest. Bekker ad Izetz, x1., 
rearivess Di sis siQgorduny sbwxodrras ws 
aanrrAwypives cod woriuov + ty airy I 
Bue Iedxovrts viv ve Aaoxtwvra nal iv 
iregoy raw wai dor diaPesigoves. 

29 Welcker, Griech. Trag. p. 154; 
Feuerbach, Vatic. Apoll. p. 390. 

3° Mythol. c. 153. 
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as little from the description in Virgil, as Euphorion’s narra- 
tive, given by Servius, which Heyne very properly looks upon 
as the pattern more immediately followed by Virgil. It is 
only the cause assigned, namely, some earlier “ piaculum 
quod commiserat ante simulacrum numinis cum Antiopd uxore 
sud coeundo,” (Euphorion), or his disobedience as a priest, 
* Contra voluntatem Apollinis, quum uxorem duwisset atque 
liberos procreasset,” (Hyginus,) which we find omitted by the 
poet : in other respeets the scene is precisely the same: “ Apollo 
occasione datd a Tenedo, per fluctus maris misit dracones duos, qui 
filios ejus Antiphontem et Thymbreum necarent, quibus Laocoon 
quum auvilium ferre vellet, ipsum quoque nexum necaverunt.” 
What feature is therehere, with which our group is more in keep- 
ing than with the description given by Virgil? Or does the work 
really bear indications of having been framed on a different 
model from that given in the Aneid? Such, it must be confessed, 
is the opinion of Feuerbach, in whose acute observations on 
ancient art we read as follows :*! “ If the Laocoon of Sophocles 
had come down to us, no one would ever have thought of insti- 
tuting a comparison between the Vatican group and the descrip- 
tion in Virgil. To whatever period the work may belong, 
it has nothing in common with the Roman Epic, while on 
the other hand it is in perfect unison with the palmiest days of 
Grecian Tragedy. Grand and terrible, but awakening pity as 
well as horror, and amid all the sternness of battling passions, 
keeping up the solemn and staid composure of rhythmic move- 
ment, while it soars immeasurably above the freezing pomp of 
the Roman character, this marble monument is the most faith- 
ful reflex of the Dramatic Humanity of Sophocles. Inevitable 
is the doom to which we see the unhappy priest a victim. 
Bravely does he put forth his might: but the death-wound is 
dealt him ; and, like GEdipus, Laocoon seems to be ensnared all 
the deeper in the net of destruction, the more he struggles to 
shake off his toils. It is in the same spirit that, in the Greek 
tragedy, the wretched child of misfortune, fast-bound in misery, 
rivets himself by idle lamentations to a doom which has been 
long since beyond recall.” 

Ingeniously as all this is conceived and expressed, it must 
not be allowed to keep its ground before a sober examination 


4 Vatic. Apoll. p. 390. 
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of the facts of the case. In all that has been quoted above, the 
author entirely confounds the artistic treatment of the sub- 
ject with the external suggesting of the scene represented. It 
is the latter alone for which the artist is indebted to the poet ; 
the former he must derive entirely from his own resources, 
The fact of an artist having borrowed his subject from a drama, 
does not warrant the conclusion that he must treat it in a 
dramatic spirit; and as little have we any right to infer 4 
priori from the dramatic character of a work of art, that the 
artist adopted a drama as a model. Indeed, all that a really 
good sculptor can make out of an Epos, is that he dramatises 
as it were, and gives a mimic reality to, the action which the 
poem only narrates. And on the other hand, every one must 
allow, as a matter of course, that even supposing our group 
were really borrowed from a drama, the scene which it repre- 
sents could there have only been introduced as a narrative, 
that is, in an Epic form, and consequently, that it would still 
have become the artist’s province to impart to it that speaking 
vitality, which is so much its own. Feuerbach indeed is of 
opinion, that the artist has given, as it were, body and substance 
to the groans of the unhappy being, which issued forth from 
behind the stage; he goes so far as to assert, “it is no pent-up 
groan, as Winkelmann imagined, it is the loud and full-sounding 
cry of anguish, which was wont to ring in the ears of the Greek 
spectator from the lips of an agonized Philoctetes, of a raving 
Hercules, of adying Agamemnon.” This, however, has already 
been set aside by Welcker, in his work on the Greek tragedies; 
and even supposing that, as far as the statue is concerned, it 
were anatomically correct, the immediate result would only be 
a still closer analogy to Virgil, whereas the assumed agreement 
with Sophocles would be but a vague possibility. A far more 
subtle argument, however, has been gathered by Welcker him- 
self in another work, from an expression of the head, which 
all the soundest judges agree in recognising. It was at one 
time supposed that no traces were to be seen of anything but 
physical pain, or at the furthest, of vindictive bitterness against 
the gods, like that of a second Prometheus; but of the latter, 
the head shews no token whatever, and as regards the former, 
the features are too noble, the feelings they indicate too in- 


32 Acad. Kunstumseum zu Bonn., p. 27. 
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ternally deep. Schorn® has ably observed, that in the well- 
known Aremberg head, physical pain is the only dominant fea- 
ture, whereas in the work before us, Goethe did not fail to 
recognise the workings of Soul.** Among these again, as 
Winkelmann® and Visconti® have observed, the most promi- 
nent is that of exceeding sorrowfulness, which, by the softness 
of its expression, does but enhance the pity of the beholder : 
influenced by all these considerations, Welcker maintains, that 
the tragedy must have been the source from whence the work 
was taken, because in it Laocoon was represented as smitten 
with the consciousness of guilt, and thus, in his sufferings, is 
brought to recognise his guilt’s reward. But what of this ? 
Must we go as far back as Sophocles, in order to explain how 
this feeling comes to be pourtrayed in the face of our Laocoon ? 
Cannot the same psychological inferences be drawn from the 
plain and simple statement of the Virgilian Epos? It is true 
that here Laocoon is conscious of no other charge than that he 
drove his spear against the wooden horse; but even assuming 
that this was consecrated to the gods, the act was assuredly an 
outrage, which would leave open to discussion the adequacy of 
the punishment inflicted, and the wish to know why he is called 
upon to make such bitter expiations, can be recognised on the 
lips of our Laocoon. As for the rest, those who think that Vir- 
gil’s description suggested the work, have this plain alternative 
before them: either Laocoon is now persuaded that his former 
misgivings were unjust and sinful in the eye of heaven—in which 
case the sorrowfulness of his remorse is as well accounted for 
as it could possibly be, if the narrative of Hygints were taken 
as a guide,—or on the other hand Laocoon adheres to his mis- 
givings, and thus the punishment, with which he is notwith- 
standing visited by the gods, cannot but force on him the con- 
viction that his city’s doom is sealed ; a conviction which would 
perfectly explain the resigned sadness of his countenance, with- 
out our having recourse to Sophocles.” In a word, it is to some 





33 Annali dell’ Inst. Arch., 1837, 1x. | par le chagrin, on voit triompher, bien 
2, p. 159 ; Comp. Urlichs, Darmstédter | plus que les douleurs, la compassion que 


Verh. p. 57. lui inspire la mort de ces fils sous ces 
% Goethe’s Works, vol. xxxviit. | yeux et la destruction prochaine de la 
p. 30. patrie.” 
35 Vol. vi. 1, p. 105. 37 It has indeed been inquired 


36 (Eurres 1. p. 269, “Mais sur ce | (Darmst. Verh. p. 56,) how we can ex- 
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epic narrative at any rate, that the Laocoon owes its creation ; 
why this should not be the narrative given by Virgil, but rather 
one of older date, there is no conceivable reason for supposing; 
the scene which the artist has pourtrayed, bears no closer affi- 
nity to any known description in Greek authors, than it 
does to that of Virgil; and if any one should even contend 
that it is not the Aineid which has made the myth so known 
and so popular, we can only say, that before Virgil’s time there 
is no token of its having enjoyed that degree of celebrity, which 
a work of art of such merit as the Laocoon would infallibly 
have conferred. 

But, to come to the last division of our subject, I am firmly 
convinced, that a work, possessing all the beauties of the Lao- 
coon, could have been wrought with as great, nay with greater 
perfection, at the time of the early emperors, than under the 
successors of Alexander. This conviction is grounded upon the 
view which I entertain of the successive development of ancient 
art; though I am quite aware that I am herein differing, not 
only from the notions generally prevalent on this point, but in 
particular, that I stand opposed to that one of my predecessors 
with whom, as regards the immediate subject now under dis- 
cussion, I should be most inclined to agree. Thiersch, it is 
known,® contends, that in the long period reaching from Praxi- 
teles to the end of the first century after Christ, no essential 
change, no rising or sinking, took place in the condition of art: 
with this view, opposed as it is to all the laws of things human, 
I cannot bring myself to agree. But far from adopting, in the 
epposite extreme, the common notion, that a gradual sinking 
went on from the culminating point of the Attic period down to 
the irruption of the barbarians, I look upon the commencement 
of the imperial government as ranking far higher than the period 
immediately preceding, which I maintain was infinitely less ca- 
pable of producing a work, possessing all the extreme harmony 





in Hyginus or Euphorion, why it is that | tended over the whole house. Comp. 
the innocent children are involved inthe | Aischyl. in Plat. Rep. 11. p. 380, ésds 
dreadful doom. In reply, it may be suf- Mir aiviay iss Beorois, iray xaxacas dome 
ficient to refer generally to the greater | wauavdnv éiay. Besides, Virgil at any 
prominence assigned by the ancients to | rate makes the children share the fa- 
the entire sphere in which a man lived, | ther’s fate ; and there is no reason why 
than to the individual himself; and also | the idea may not have been taken from 
to the manner in which the visitations | him. 

of Heaven’s wrath were ordinarily ex- _ *% Epochen. p. 271. 
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and fineness of conception, which are to be observed in the 
Laocoon. The Macedonian period bears the same relation to 
its predecessor the Attic, as the silver age of Latin literature 
does to the golden: there is the same progress in technical 
details, the same increase of productiveness. But the undue 
preponderance assigned to these details often begets rash at- 
tempts, which easily overstep the bounds of what is really 
beautiful, while the productiveness attaches itself more to 
what is novel, than to that truth which contains within it- 
self its own safeguards against running into extremes. And 
thus it comes to pass, that what appears to be progress, is 
in reality a step backwards, a departure from that true mean, 
which is but too easily lost sight of in the extreme of a 
straining after effect, and of eccentric mannerism. Even the 
direct imitation of nature, with which Lysippus seems to have 
imparted to this period a peculiar character, and given to 
its energies a new direction ; even this might, under the cir- 
cumstances, as I have elsewhere shewn at greater length,” only 
serve to degrade and deteriorate art. Anatomical and other 
similar details came to rivet all the attention of the artist, while, 
on the other hand, the wholesome counterpoise of a grand and 
comprehensive view of the whole was not to be found ; and if, 
in spite of these obstacles, art, in obedience to her inherent vo- 
cation, endeavoured to soar above the vulgar representation of 
actual appearances, the only make-weight by which she could 
replace the now abandoned efforts after ideal beauty, was by 
adopting either colossal expansion or the illusions of the lim- 
ner’s art. As regards the increase in productiveness, there are 
points beyond which even extremes can no farther go ; and thus 
it is, that those great models, which at one time were looked 
upon as behind the day, now began to vindicate their claims to 
undying worth. People returned to the old paths, as Quintilian 
to Cicero ; and just as, in consequence of this return, the authors 
of Trajan’s time,—a Tacitus, a Pliny, or a Juvenal,—far surpass 
a Seneca and other celebrities who flourished under Nero, so 
likewise as regards the connection between Roman and Hellen- 
istic art; the former, in endeavouring to follow a way of its own, 
found itself compelled, as of necessity, to depart more and more 
from the true way of her predecessor. To originality, the Ro- 





3° Ueber die Studien der griechischen Kiinstler, p. 16. 
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mans could lay as little claim in art as in literature ; but in its 
stead, they possessed that pure and cultivated taste,“’ which the 
Ptolemies and Seleucid had altogether lost in their intercourse 
with the East. In lieu of attempting to rival the great masters 
of antiquity, they were content to bow themselves before their 
matchless talent. And if, notwithstanding this, Rome, in her 
palmiest days, was not lacking in highly gifted spirits, who put 
their hand to independent and substantive creations, they must 
necessarily be considered as having been placed, at an earlier 
period, by the impulse given to the age, in that path which led 
those men of fore-time to their summit. My meaning will be 
more clearly seen by a comparison of another celebrated group, 
the Farnese Bull, (which notoriously owes its origin to the 
Macedonian period,) with the one we have here been discussing. 
Miiller has placed them together on the same page of his 
Denkmiiler ; but how widely are the two separated as regards 
taste and measured composure, which the Farnese Bull as often 
offends, as the Laocoon obeys the very finest and most delicate 
of their laws! That the studied detail of the anatomy of the 
Laocoon does not correspond with the plastic simplicity of the 
Phidian period, I readily admit ; but this can as little prevent 
our assigning the work to the time of the emperors, as in the 
case of the Torso of Hercules in the Belvidere, (the origin of 
which in Roman times seems well ascertained,*!) which shares 
this excellence with the Laocoon,—or even if excellence it can- 
not be called if we take the genuine antique as our point of 
view, but rather the refinement of mannerism, still the con- 
trast presented with the analogous extravagancies of the Mace-. 
donian period remains the same, as in literature, between the 
Panegyricus of Pliny and a piece of rhetoric of the Augustan 
dynasty. The refined and showy oratory of a contemporary of 
Trajan cannot, in spite of the most assiduous imitation, be put 
on a par with a speech of Cicero; but were we to set it down, 
as well as the Laocoon, as a show piece, implying by that 
designation that it was the growth of a later age, perpetually 





4 See the able though youthful work | Winkelmann, vit. p. 202; Visconti, 
of H. Hettner, Vorschule zur bildenden 11. p. 82; Thiersch, Epochen. p. 332; 
Kunst der Alten, Oldenburg, 1848, p. | Hettner, p. 270. The reasons adduced 
263, in which I am delighted to see the | by O. Jahn (Arch. Aufs. p. 164) in fa- 
ideas which I have thrown out on this | vour of its Pergamenic origin, do not 
subject so admirably taken up and de- | counterbalance the palseographic argu- 
veloped. ment in support of my opinion. 
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straining after effect,—still, in spite of all these drawbacks, it 
would be.a more perfect, a more correct work, than extant re- 
mains warrant;us in considering the speeches of a Porcius Latro, 
a Cestius,"and a Seneca: and in the same way that it was 
posterior to these, so likewise would I claim for the Laocoon a 
date subsequent to the Rhodian school of the Macedonian pe- 
riod. At any rate, I, for my part, cannot bring myself to re- 
cognize in the harmony which fuses all the rich details of the 
Laocoon into one organic whole, in the rigorous method of the 
grouping, in the concentration with which all the parts con- 
verge to one combined effect, and lastly, in the moral grandeur 
and calm depth of feeling which it displays, contributing more 
towards its enchanting beauty than all the subtlety of muscle or 
ef feature: I cannot, I say, bring myself to recognize in all 
this, the same school which produced the group of Dirce and 
her tormentors, bold indeed in invention, but in its conception 
repulsive, and in its treatment utterly disproportioned, and in 
every particular open to animadversion to a greater or less de- 
gree.*® And yet the executors of both these groups were 
Rhodian sculptors, and those of the Bull, we may gather from 
Pliny,** were men of as great eminence as those of the Laocoon ; 
so that if there is to be found between them, notwithstanding, 
that strong contrast which, in my opinion, cannot escape the 
eye of any unbiassed observer, how is this to be accounted for, 
unless by attributing it to the different character and tastes of 
the times to which they respectively owe their origin? Now, 
as to which of the two is the older work, we may, I think, form 
a conclusion from Pliny’s own words: the bull is brought to 
Rome, Rhodo advecta opera Apollonii et Taurisci, and,is there- 
fore a work of some antiquity, with which Augustus’ friend, 


® This is no novel view: Caylus, in | x1. p. 287, endeavour to justify the 
the Mem. de 0’ Acad. d. Inser. xxv. 325, | antique part of the work, by an enume- 
had already called attention to the de- | ration of the restorations, as numerous 
fects of the work; Lalande (Voy. 1v. | as they are unsuccessful, which have been 
164) uses still stronger terms: “Ce | attempted, it is not easy to understand 
groupe a de la réputation; cependant | how, from such a nucleus, anything 
la composition en est trés mauvaise, les | better could have been made. 
figures ne groupent pas; il y a peu de 4 Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 5, § 34; “ Pa- 
chose & louer dans l’attitude des deux | rentum ii certamen de se fecere, Me- 
hommes, et l’exécution du détail ne | necratem videri professi, sed esse na- 
vaut rien.” And when Winkelmann, | turalem Artemidorum ;” probably xaf 
vi. 108; Heyne, Antig. Aufs. 11. p. 108 ; tobiciay Mevsxedrevs, a8 above in note 
and Miller, Annali dell’ Inst. Archeol. | 18. 
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Asinius Pollio, in the absence of contemporary artists, adorned 
his buildings. The Laocoon, in respect to which Pliny says 
nothing as to its having come from abroad, nothing as to the 
source from whence he must, under that supposition, have 
gathered his accurate acquaintance with the history of its ori- 
gin, is indeed the work of Rhodian sculptors, and possesses 
the technical details of that school, but was executed in Rome 
itself under the influences of all those works of the golden days 
of art, which the cultivated taste of the Romans had collected 
together, and which could not fail to infuse even into the late 
productions of imperial art the hallowing spirit of that owgpo- 
oivy, which we, down to this our day, reverence as the really 
plastic element in the works of the antique. Had we no mo- 
tives but these for giving to the Laocoon the date here assigned, 
I admit that I should be reasoning in a circle, were I first to 
infer its age from the character of the art of the Roman period, 
and then proceed to bring forward the work itself as one of the 
best illustrations of that character; but I think that, when 
coupled with the considerations which have already been ad- 
duced, this mode of viewing the case does but assist us in arriv- 
ing at some conclusion, and amply justifies us in placing our 
group among such masterpieces as the Vatican Apollo and the 
Dioscuri on the Monte Cavallo, which modern criticism, with 
undiminished admiration of their artistic worth, has found itself 
compelled to assign to the same period.” 


K. F, HERMANN. 





“4 Feuerbach, Kunstblatt, 1846, p. | the state of art under the Roman Em- 
230; Hettner, p. 277. perors, in his Beschreibung der Stadt 
4 Comp. Janssen, |.1. p. 71, and es- | Rom, t. p. 291. 
pecially Gerhard’s excellent remarks on 
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RITSCHL’S PLAUTUS. 





T. Macct Praut: Come@pia2. Ex recens. et cum apparatu 
critico Fr. Ritschelii. Tom.1. Trinummum, Militem Glo- 
riosum, Bacchides, Mostellariam, Stichum complectens ; 
Fase. 1. Trinummus. 8vo. Bonn and London, 1848. 


WE hail with delight the appearance of the first part of a 
work, which has been long wanted among scholars, viz. a 
good and sterling edition of Plautus, in which should be com- 
bined, a critical recension ’of the text, with a proper attention 
to the metres, This, we believe we may say we have at last 
obtained, through the industry and perseverance of Professor 
Ritschl, though, if we have to wait for the other parts as long 
as we have waited for this, we are still a long way off having 
an entire edition of Plautus, based on the above views; for 
we believe that the present work was spoken of as being in 
preparation by Godfrey Hermann some years ago, in the preface 
or dedication, (for such it was,) to his edition of the Bacchides. 
We must hope, however, that the publication and rapid sale, 
among men of learning, of the first part, may spur on the Bonn 
Professor to send forth the remainder with greater expedition. 

Of all the celebrated authors of antiquity, none stands out 
more pre-eminently in his particular style than Plautus does in 
Comedy. One reason for this is, without doubt, that of all the 
Roman comic writers, the works of two only have escaped the 
ravages and inroads of time. Livius, Nevius, Ennius, Trabea, 
Atilius, Afranius, Cecilius, all, all have for ever perished to 
posterity, and have only left behind them a few fragments of 
their works, scattered for the most part among the voluminous 
treatises of grammarians, and which are just sufficient to create 
a longing and craving to have a better acquaintance with them, 
without in any way tending to console us for their loss. Two 
only of the great number of Roman comedians remain to us 
from the general wreck, and these are Plautus and Terence. 

We are indebted to Livy’ for a history of the earliest stages of 
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the Roman drama. From him we learn, that in the years 391 and 

392 A.U.C. a pestilence desolated the country, and that, to ap- 
pease the wrath of the gods, theatrical amusements were intro- 
duced. But the beginning was small and insignificant, and made 
by foreigners, for the ludiones, as they were called, were fetched 
from Etruria for the purpose, and their performances went no fur- 
ther than the exhibition of Tuscan dances, without any singing, 
and unattended by any attempt at acting, but which were pleasing 
and graceful. Miiller? inclines to the belief that this dance was 
quick and violent; and Dr. Streuber adopts the conjecture, 
that the Tuscan ludiones only omitted the dialogue because it 
would be unintelligible in Rome, “ especially as, in the further 
development of these scenic games by Roman youths, words 
were actually added.*® For we are told that the youth of Rome 
were induced to give imitations of these performances, in which 
they introduced jocose dialogue, with suitable mimetic gestures 
to increase the effect.”* These verses were called Fescennini 
versus, a term which has been explained in various ways. The 
origin of these verses was, without doubt, in the harvest and 
vintage festivals, when, in a similar manner to their Grecian 
neighbours, the Roman villagers celebrated the praises of their 
tutelary deities, and offered up their thanksgivings for the 
abundant crops vouchsafed to them.’ As to the derivation of 
the word Fescennine, Dr. Streuber® inclines to connect it with 
fascinum, but he admits that the derivation of Atellane from 
the town of Atella in Etruria, is in favour of the views of the 
old grammarians, who derive Fescennine from the town Fes- 
cennia or Fescennium, also in Etruria; and to this last deri- 
vation Mr. Dennis, in his interesting work on the Citics and 
Cemeteries of Etruria, leans.’ 

The next step in the development of Roman comedy, viz. 
that of shaping the dialogue beforehand, and from improvisatory 
verses spoken on the moment, instituting a set dialogue to be 
learnt by the performer, was easy and natural, and consequently 
was soon made. At the same time, a stricter form of musical 
measure was added, and the performance was then entitled a 





* Etruscans, 11. p. 214. * Classical Museum, Vol. v1. No. 24, 
3“ Welcker, Die Griechisch-Roemische | pp. 148-9. 
Tragedie, p. 1341, not. 16. Comp. p. 5 See Horace, Hp. 11. 1. 139, seqq. 
1329, sqq.” 6 Class. Mus., ibid, p. 149. 
T Vol. 1. pp. 151, 152, and notes 7, 8. 
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Satura, a name concerning the derivation of which there has 
been more controversy than about that of Fescennine.* These 
saturz were acted by men trained to the business, called histrio- 
nes, because hister in the Etruscan tongue was equivalent to 
ludio in Latin.° 

Still, for the completion of the improvements, there was 
wanting the crowning step, viz. the introduction of a regular 
plot, in which the interest should be concentrated, and which 
should by its nature engage the sympathies and rivet the atten- 
tion of the hearer. This step was taken by Livius Andronicus, 
and was brought about in the following manner :— Livius, who 
in accordance with the usages of the time, was at once his own 
poet and performer, found that, when re-called to repeat any 
morceau, in his performance, he not unfrequently exhausted his 
voice (vocem obtudisset); to obviate which, he sought and 
gained permission to place a boy near the flute-player, who 
should relieve him of the singing part of the performance, 
and so allow him to devote himself entirely to the acting; and 
this led to the exclusion of the histriones from all share in 
the performance, with the exception of the dialogue, (diverbia.)” 
His next step was to introduce a plot, in imitation of the Greek 
dramas of the new comedy ; the old it was impossible to remove 
from the scene of its nativity, in consequence of the manners 
and customs satirised being local, and the institutions and inci- 
dents on which it was founded being essentially Greek. The 
class entitled the Middle Comedy was similarly incapable of re- 
moval from Greece, though from different causes. This step in 
Livius’ improvements was taken in the year 512 or 514 A. U.C., 
about 160 years after the deaths of Sophocles and Euripides, 
and 52 after that of Menander. 

The drama, as now instituted by Livius Andronicus, was so 
rapidly improved upon and enlarged by succeeding writers, such 
as Nevius, Ennius, Plautus, Cecilius, Terence, that the origi- 
nator of the improvements was almost overlooked in the crowd 
of authors who followed in his track; and Horace, though a 
warm admirer of Nevius, bestows only a lukewarm praise on 
poor Livius ; and even in Cicero’s age, he was esteemed rather 
obsolete, and his dramas as not worthy of being re-read. ” 





5 See Streuber, ut supr. p. 150; and Livy, ut supra. 
Smith's Dict. of Antiqq. art. Satura, 1 Fpist. 2,1. 53,4; and 69, sqq. 
® Livy, vir. 2; Val. Max. 11. 4. 4. 2 Cie. Brut. e. 18, 71. 
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Of the talents of all these authors, however, posterity is de- 
nied the power of judging, in consequence of only scraps being 
preserved from their works, with the exception of Plautus and 
Terence; of whom we still possess whole comedies. 

M. Accius Plautus, or as Ritschl has shown it to be, T. 
Maccius Plautus,"? was born at Sarsina, an ancient town of 
Umbria, and began to flourish as a comic writer, just before the 
outbreak of the second Punic war, about the year 224 B. C. 
He died about the year 185 B.C. as nearly as can be 80 years 
before the birth of Cicero. He is supposed by some to have 
left us a description of his person, in a passage of the Pseudulus, 
Iv. 7, 120, seqq, where Pseudulus is described as— 

Rufus quidam, véntriosus, crdssis suris, stibniger, 
Magno capite, actitis oculis, dre rubicundo, 4dmodum 
Magnis pedibus ; 





13 In old times the name used to be , Marcus instead of M. Tullius? We 
M. Accius Plautus, as we find it written | think not. Ritschl, p. 15, quotes two 
in all the old editions, and even in Lin- | examples in justification of it; Ennius, 
demann’s edition of the Amphitruo | ap. Cic. Brut. c. 15,— 

(1834); but in his second edition of the Ore Cethegus Marcu’, Tuditano collega, 
three plays, the Captivi, Miles, and Tri- | and Pacuvius, ap. Gell. 1. 24,— 
nummus, (1844,) he writes it T. Maccius Hic stmt poete Pacuvi Maret sita 
Plautus, as does also Ritschl in the work Ossa. 

at the head of this article. We believe The first of these quotations is not so 


the latter name is correct; but there is | much to our purpose, because Ennius is 
a passage in the Mercator, which gives | not speaking of himself; in the second, 
rise to difficulty, whichever name we | there is no reason, as far as regards the 
take: it is Prol. 10,— metre, why we should not read it with 

Eadém Latine Méreator Marci ’Accii. the transposition of the words Marci 
Now it is contrary to a fundamental law | Pacuri.—Still there is not the slightest 
of the Latin language, that the genitive | doubt that T. Maccius is the true name, 
singular of a substantive or propername | and some deeper corruption seems to 
of the second declension should not con- | lie in the line from the Mercator. Still 
tract the ii intoi. (See Key’s Latin | granting that Maccius is to take the 
Grammar, § 112, p. 13.) Hence it fol- | place of Accius, there is another pass- 
lows that Accii cannot stand, and if we | age in Plautus to be corrected before 
correct it into Acci, the Iambic line is | we can substitute Titus for Marcus; it 
spoiled. Lindemann, in p. xv. of the | is Asin. Prol. 11, which we may correct 
second of the works we have mentioned | by a comparison of Casin. Prol. 34; 
above, after Ritschl (Parerg. Plaut. Te- | Trinum. Prol. 8, 19; Truculent Prol. 1, 
rent. vol. 1. p. 21), corrects the line | thus:— 





thus :— Deméphilus scripsit, Plaitus vortit birbare. 
Eadém Latine Méreator Macct Titi. Ritschl, p. 23, corrects it,— 
This certainly obeys the law we have | eméphilus scripsit, Macciu’ vortit birbare, 


spoken of above ; but did the Romans | which similarly avoids the difficulty, 
ever write the gentile name first? | and approaches nearer to the old read- 
Might Cicero ever write himself Tullius | ing. 
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but this is rather a doubtful point, and may have been sug- 
gested by an expression in Festus, where we are told that T. 
Maccius was his original name, the surname of Plautus, being 
given him from the fact of his having splay feet; Festus adding, 
that in Umbria all persons with splay or flat feet were called 
Ploti. Aulus Gellius’ has preserved to us his epitaph, written 
by himself, which we quote here fortwo reasons; first, because 
it is curious, as being the only specimen we have of his hexa- 
meter verse; and secondly, because, when quoted, the metre is 
generally spoiled by the absurd arrangement of the lines. It 
should be read as follows ; 


Postquam morte datust Plautus, comeedia luget 
Scena deserta. Dein risus, ludu’ jocusque 
Et numeri innumeri simul omnes conlacrumarunt. 


The first line of this epitaph has given rise to innumerable 
literary disputes. Ritschl!® quotes it, 


Postquam est mortem aptus Plautus, comeedia luget, 


which is exceedingly stiff and unnatural. The reading of the 
old editions used to be, 


Postquam morte captust Plautus, comedia luget, 


which is no metre; and it is to a correction of Carrio’s that we 
are indebted for the line as we have quoted it above, a reading 
which Prof. Key has shown to be correct, by adducing parallel 
examples.’ 

Aulus Gellius has one chapter on Plautus, which gives us a 
great deal of information.” In it he tells us that about 130 
comedies went under the name of Plautus, out of which number 
the grammarian L. lius considered 25 as genuine; that Varro, 
who wrote a work on the comedies of Plautus, set aside 21, 
which were thenceforward known as the Fabule Varronianea, 
of the genuineness of which there could be no doubt; but that 
besides these, he considered others as the productions of Plautus, 
which were ascribed even to other authors, but which in style, 
(jilo atque facetia sermonis Plauto congruentis) seemed to him 





4 1, 24, note on which section, read “Gell. 1. 
1 Parerg. vol. 1. p. 41. 24,” for “ Gell. rv. 24.” 
16 Lat. Gramm. § 1019, p. 197, in the 17 Lib. 11. ¢. 3. 
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to point out Plautus as indubitably their author. Of this latter 
class, Gellius instances the Bwotia, which was attributed to 
Aquilius. Ritschl then very ingeniously asks ;*—* Liegt zwi- 
schen consensu omnium, ( Plauti esse censebantur) und nulliue oder 
prope nullius testimonio, (denn darauf kommt ja das iam no- 
minibus aliorum oceupatas hinaus,) nichts in der Mitte?” This 
is a question which a little thought will teach us to answer 
alinost decidedly in the affirmative. This being settled, then, 
Ritschl supposes that Varro separated the comedies of Plau- 
tus into three divisions ; “die von Varro aus einer Masse von 
130 als muthmasslich dcht Plautinisch ausgeschiedenen Sticke 
zerfallen in verschiedene Klassen, welche sich nach dem Grade 
von Gewissheit oder Wahrscheinlichkeit, den das eingeschla- 
gene Verfahren gewihrte, dreifach abstufen.” The first class 
contained the plays ascribed to Plautus in every authority, viz. 
the Amphitruo—Vidularia, this being the last of the Fabule 
Varroniane, its name appearing in the Cod, Vet. Camerarii, 
and a few lines remaining in the Milan Palimpsest; the second 
class contained those which, ascribed to Plautus in some of the 
authorities, seemed to possess internal evidence of being genuine; 
the third was made up of the small number of plays, which, 
ascribed absolutely to other authors, seemed to possess intrinsic 
evidence of being genuine productions of Plautus. In this latter 
class came the Beotia, as Gellius tells us. 

Ritsch] however does not stop here. Servius, in the Intro- 
duction to his Commentary on the Aineid, makes the remark, 
“ Nam Plautum alii dicunt viginti et unam fabulas scripsisse, 
alii xL, alii co.” The number 21 agrees with what Gellius 
says, and the 100 is merely a rough guess at the same number, 
which he makes out to be 130. Then the question arises, who 
is meant by the alii xt? ‘“ Worauf aber sollen wir die Zahl 
40 beziechen ?” Ritschl conjectures most ingeniously that it 
refers to Varro himself, and was the sum total of all the plays 
set aside by that great critic as Plautus’, The titles of 21 of 
these we know, viz. the Amphitruo—Vidularia ; there remain 
19 to make up the 40; and with great learning and research 
Ritschl has thus made them out ;— 





18 In his most ingenious and excel- | and extensive literary acquirements, we 
lent essay on “Die Fabule Varroni- | have rarely, if ever, seen this essay sur- 
ane des Plautus,” Parerg. vol. 1. pp. | passed, and we cordially recommend its 
71-245. In point of critical acumen | perusal to our readers. 
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xx. Saturio. xxx. Condalium. 
xxur. Addictus. Xxx. Gemini lenones. 
xxIv. Beotia. XXxIV. Foeneratrix. 
xxv. Nervolaria. xxxv. Frivolaria. 

XXxvI. Fretum. xxxvI. Sitellitergus. 
xxvu. Trigemini. XXXxvil. Fugitivi. 
xxvil. Astraba. xxxvil. Cacistio. 
xxix. Parasitus piger. xxx1x. Hortulus. 

xxx. Parasitus medicus. xt. Artemo. 


xxx1. Conmorientes. 


Besides these the following plays are attributed to Plautus by 
the grammarians : 


1. Colax. vin. Phagon (?) 

ul. Carbonaria. 1x, Cornicula or Cornicularia. 
11. Acharistio. x. Calceolus. 

Iv. Bis compressa. x1. Baccaria. 

v. Anus. xl. Lipargus (?) 

vi. Agrecus. x, Cecus aut Predones. 


vit. Dyscolus. 


What then with 21 comedies of the first class, 19 of the 
second and third, and 13 ascribed to Plautus, we have a 
sum total of 53 comedies, Therefore 77 plays, according to 
Gellius’ account, or 47 according to that of Servius, of the 
class entitled the ‘comeedia palliata’ are lost, even to their 
very names. 

Plautus, like the rest of the Latin comic writers, gave little 
play to his own ingenuity and originality of conception, as far 
as the rough outlines of his plots went, but copied and tran- 
slated from the Greek authors of the new comedy. It may be 
advantageous for this reason, as we proceed to couple Plautus 
and Terence together; not that there is much resemblance be- 
tween them, but because they each wrote comedies of the class 
styled Palliata. The ground-work remains the same in both; 
each copied from the Greek writers, and each adopted his 
characters from the Greek drama. It will be well, first, to ex- 
amine the characters of the new comedy, as seen in Plau- 
tus and Terence; and these characters consisted of “ currens 
servos, bona matrona, meretrix mala, parasitus edax, glo- 
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riosus miles,”!® while the usual incidents were, the love of the 
young man for some young woman, whom he could not marry, 
because she was not a free-born citizen, and her final recogni- 
tion as the daughter of an Athenian citizen, and marriage with 
her admirer. To the characters mentioned above after Terence, 
we must add, however, the “ paterfamilias ;” the “erus minor,” 
his son: the “leno,” the proprietor of the young man’s mistress, 
or in place of him, the sordid mother of the girl. 

The “currens servos” and his young master we put together, 
because they “hunt in couples;” one always plays into the 
other’s hands ; perhaps we should rather say, generally does so, 
for in the Bacchides and Epidicus of Plautus, the young men 
render the ingenious devices of their slaves of no avail, in one 
instance by reason of sudden pique, in the other by fickleness 
in his affections. The son is always head over ears in love with 
a girl, whom he cannot marry because she is not a citizen of 
Athens; and to put her in such a position that he can marry 
her, he always has recourse to the slave for help ; now to wheedle 
his father out of money to free her from her proprietor,” now 
to provide some further accomplice in a deep-laid scheme." In 
fact the slave is the factotum of the piece, and the words of 
Figaro in the Barbiere di Seviglia may be put into his mouth, 
and will suit him not amiss:— “ Tutti mi chiedono, tutti mi 
vogliono, donne, ragazzi, vecchie, fanciulle; qua la parrucca, 
presto la barba, qua la sanguigna, presto il biglietto. ‘Figaro! 
Figaro! Figaro! aimé che furia! aimé che folla! una alla 
volta per carita, ‘ Figaro,’ son qua. ‘Figaro,’sonla. Figaro 
qua, Figaro la, Figaro git, Figaro si; presto prestissimo son 
come un fulmine, sono il factotum della citta.” 

To make these words apply more exactly, we must remember 
that Figaro was a surgeon barber, and hence arise his references 
to his mestiere or business. The slave has his object in assisting 
his young master in all his lawless proceedings, because he 





19 Terence, Eunuch. Prol. 35-41,— | Compare also Ovid, Amor. 1. 15; 17, 


18:— 
Quod si personis {sdem huic uti nén licet : 
Qui mégis licet curréntem servom serfbere, Dum fallax servus, durus pater, improba lena 


Bonds matronas ficere, meretricés malas, Vivent, dum meretrix blanda, Menandros erit. 
Parasitum edacem, glériosum mflitem, 20 Compare Terence, Phorm. 4, 4, 1; 
Puerim supponi, falli per servém senem, Horace, Art. Poet. 238. 


Amiére, odisse, sispicari? dénique 21 As Geta has to id 
provide the para- 
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knows well, that though now only his “ erus minor” as he calls 
him, he will at the death of his father become his “ erus major;” 
hence it is nothing but a piece of policy to assist him in his mi- 
nority, in order to curry favour with him on the attainment of his 
majority ; and to such an extent had the custom of the young 
men receiving assistance from their slaves grown, and so great 
was the confidence reposed in their talents and ingenuity, that 
we find the poor slaves threatened with most severe punishments 
in case of failure,” which however are rarely inflicted if the 
dramatist can avoid it, and which are made light of by the prin- 
cipal sufferers. When the slave has attained his object he is 
extravagantly elated, and, vice versa, when his trickeries are ex- 
posed, he is prostrated for the moment by fear, which passing 
off, he generally contrives to put a plausible appearance on his 
doings, and so get off fora time. The young lovers themselves 
are quite different beings, in Plautus and Terence. In the 
latter they are libertines, but still are warmly attached to their 
parents ; in the former they are what we call “ mauvais sujets,” 
who run into extravagance and folly with their eyes open. In 
the Trinummus, however, Lysitiles is a young man of sterling 
worth, and more in the line of Terence. 

The “ erus major” or “ paterfamilias” is sometimes very 
stern, sometimes over indulgent towards his son; sometimes he 
is of a mean and avaricious turn, and the character of Chremes 
in the @ycavpdé<¢ of Menander was such an exemplification of this, 
as to pass into a proverb ;* one of Terence’s characters des- 
cribes the stern fathers thus :— 

Quam iniqui sunt patrés in omnis 4dulescentis jridices ! 

Qui equom ésse censent, ndés jam a pueris flico nascf senes ; 

Neque ill4rum adfines ésse rerum quads fert adulescéntia, 

Ex sud lubidiné moderantur, nitinc que est, non qu olim fuit.** 


In Plautus, however, we sometimes find him entering into his 
son’s rascalities, as in the Asinaria and Casina. 

The “ bona matrona,” or mother of the family, is not an im- 
portant réle; she is jealous, haughty, overbearing, or cringing 
in different plays, ready enough to defend herself if she considers 
herself insulted by her husband, and generally prides herself on 
the accession of property she brought to her husband’s store on 





33 See Plaut. Asinar. 3, 2, 1-11. % Haut. Tim. 1. 3, 1, sqq. 
*3 See Horace, Epod. 1. 33. 
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her marriage ; moreover, she now sides with her husband, now 
with her son. 

The “ meretrix mala” or mistress of the young man, is gene- 
rally a cunning, thrifty, and sneakish person, who is quite ready 
to gain any good from her admirer, and then turn him over for 
any one who she thinks will do more for her. As every rule 
has its exceptions, so here, these young women are sometimes 
cast in a better mould; they have their good qualities, and are 
really virtuous, amiable, well-educated, and sincerely attached 
to their lovers ; and it not unfrequently happens that they are 
discovered to be daughters of Athenian citizens, who were lost, 
stolen, or exposed when infants. When this is the denouement, 
all obstacles to their marriage vanish at once. The difference 
between the two classes is well described by Terence :— 

Nam hic Clinia, etsi is quéque suarum rérum sat agitdt, tamen 

Habét bene et pudice eductam, igndram artis meretriciz ; 

Medst potens, procdx, magnifica, stimptuosa, ndbilis.”° 
And again he describes the domestic habits of the less refined 
class thus :— 

Quae diim foris sunt, nil videtur miindius, 

Nec magis compositum quicquam, nec magis élegans ; 

[Que cum amatore suo quom cenant, ligurriunt. | 

Hartm videre inltiviem, sordes, inopiam ; 

Quam inhonéste sole sint domi atque avidaé cibi; 

Quo pdcto ex jure hestérno panem atrtim vorent : 

Nosse 6mnia hee saltitist adulescéntulis.”* 

And Plautus, in a fragment of his Nervolaria, calls them, 

Scrattaé, scrupipedae, strittivillae, sérdide.”’ 

The proprietor of these young women, for they were nearly 
always well educated and accomplished slaves, is generally made 
to pay for his stinginess and avarice by becoming the butt for every 
one’s humour, even when he does not deserve it. Thus, when we 
hear the doings of Aischinus, as detailed by poor Sannio, in the 
Adelphi of Terence, we feel inclined to pity him even though he 
is a disreputable character.* He says: (2. 1. 42-47); 





35 Haut. Tim. 1. 3, 13-15. from the Cistellaria, Ritschl has an ex- 
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Pré supreme Jtippiter ! 

Minume miror, qui fnsanire ocefpiunt ex injtiria. 

Démo me eripuit, vérbezavit ; mé invito abduxit meam : 

H6mini misero pliis quingentos célaphos infregit mihi. 

‘Ob malifacta hee tantidem emptam péstulat sibi trddier. 
He, however, has a great deal of cunning, ingenuity, and kna- 
very; and though always made to pay substantially for every 
one’s humour, he ever keeps his eye on the main chance: and 
Ballio, in the Pseudulus of Plautus, sums up every thing when 
he says: (1. 3. 31-33); 

Réspicio istoc prétio; nam si sécruficem summé Jovi, 

‘Atque in manubus éxta teneam, ut pérriciam, intered loci 

Si lucri quid détur, potius rém divinam déseram. 


With this class of people must be ranked the sordid, mean, 
avaricious, and frequently sottish old mother of the girl, who 
rates her daughter if she chance to have any feelings of honour, 
and bids her angle for the greatest and richest simpleton she 
can bait. 

Of the “gloriosus miles,” or braggart soldier, a character 
which frequently occurred in the Greek New Comedy, we have 
only two examples in Latin Comedy, Pyrgopolinices in the Miles 
Gloriosus of Plautus, and Thraso in the Eunuchus of Terence ; 
to these we may perhaps add three others, Therapontigonus in 
the Curculio of Plautus; Anthemonides in the Penulus ;” and 
the soldier in the Epidicus. He is a vain, empty-headed man, 
who is always boasting of himself, of his friendship with kings 
and people of rank, of his success in ingratiating himself with 
the fair sex, of his great deeds: with all this he is an inordinate 
liar, and at heart an arrant coward and blusterer, professing to 
do everything and doing nothing; a stupid fellow, who is 
laughed at and joked by everybody, and who is humoured, if at 
all, solely for his money, for he is generally opulent and in pros- 
perous circumstances, in this particular essentially differing from 
his modern representatives, Captain Bobadil, and his numerous 
race. 

There yet remains one character, that of the “ parasitus edax,” 
or hungry parasite, who is second in importance only to the ras- 
cally slave. This personage, as his name implies, is a needy 
friend, who will do any thing to gain a supper: consequently he 





79 See Act 11. vv. 24-27. 
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humours all parties in turn; now the father, as in the Captivi 
of Plautus ; now the mother, as in the Asinaria of the same 
author; now the son, as in the Phormio of Terence: to gain 
his supper, he is ready to do any little service that may be re- 
quired, to flatter a vain man’s absurdities, as does Artotrogus 
those of the braggart soldier, Pyrgopolinices, in the Miles Glo- 
riosus of Plautus ; or to bestow praises on a son to his father’s 
face, as does Ergasilus in the Captivi. In the pursuit of all 
these multifarious methods of eating his way, he has to undergo 
many hard knocks, both figuratively and physically, and, as one 
of the most indefatigable of the tribe remarks : 

Et hfe quidem, hercle, nisi qui colaphos pérpeti 

Potis parasitus, frangique aulas fn caput, 

Vel éxtra portam trigeminam ad saccum flicet.*° 
In fact, to such an extent are these hard knocks carried, that 
Curculio, in the play bearing his name,*! and Peniculus, in the 
Menechmi,™ are represented as having only one eye each, the 
inference being that the other has been lost in the pursuit of 
their vocations. 

Both Plautus and Terence have left us soliloquies of para- 
sites, in which they explain their arts and manner of getting on 
in the world, the former in the Captivi,® the Menechmi,™ and 
the Stichus ;* the latter in the Eunuchus :* but besides these 
there exists a fragment of Eupolis,” in which the chorus of 
parasites (or flatterers, as they were called in those days,) touch 
upon the same subject, and which, as being more unattainable 
and rare, we venture to quote here : 

"AdAX Stautay Fy Byoud of xdhameg mpd¢ Sytic 
héGouev - GW axodcad? dog topév Gravee xoprpot 
divopec - Grorct mpta pay Talc axdrovddc torw 
GddOrpiog ta TOMAG, pexpdv 8 w xdpde adtod. 

5. fyariw 66 por 66° 2ovdv yapievte todtw, 
cv pstadapBave Gel Parepov Behadvn 
cig dyopav, exst O° ererdav xaridw tv’ divdpa 
FMthov, mrovtoivta 8°, edbd¢ nepl todtov sip. 
ndtv 1 Tyg Mey 6 mrodrak, névo code exawved, 





35 Act 1. se. 3. 

36 Act 11. se. 2. 

37 Kéaax. 1.; Meineke’s Comicorum 
Grecorum Fragmenta, vol. 1. pp. 484, 
485; see Comici ap. Athen. v1. p. 236-239. 


30 Plaut. Capt. 1. 1, 20-22. 

3 See Act 111. vv. 22, sqq. 

32 See Act 1. se. 2, vv. 46, 47. 
33 Act 1. se. 1.3 11. se. 1. 
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10. xai xavandyrropet Coxidy tolot AGyora yatpety. 
elt’ bi deinvov eoyduect? Mdvdte Gog fpdov 
pata ex? GdAdqudav, od det yaplevta mohha 
tov xbhax eddéwe Aéyarv, 7) péperar Bipate. 
aida & *Axéotop’ adtd tov otrypariay nabddvea * 
15. oxippa yap ein doshyéc, et? adtiv 6 nai bbpate 
Rayaydy Eyovea xhovdv napédwxev Oivei. 


The following fragment, also, from the Bwotia of Plautus, is 
the soliloquy of a parasite, though not quite of the same sort as 
this : 

Ut illiim di perdant, primus qui horas répperit, 

Quique ddeo primus stdtuit hic sol4rium, 

Qui mi conminuit misero articulatim diem ; 

Nam mé puero uterus hie erat solérium 

5. Multo 6mnium istorum éptumum et verissumum ; 

Ubi iste monebat, ésse, nisi quom nfhil erat ; 

Nunc étiam quod est, non éstur, nisi Solf lubet. 

Itaque ddeo oppletum est éppidum solériis 

Ut major pars populi d4ridi reptént fame.** 


The parasite’s sole object being the attainment of his dinner 
gratis, he is very learned in the culinary art, for when he gets 
a dinner, he naturally enough prefers a good one at the same 
time. Hence we find him, in Plautus, exercising his talents to 
the utmost on his patron’s kitchen, and going through a list of 
viands in a manner that is quite delightful, he seems so com- 
pletely at his ease, and in his own department. In the Captivi 
we have Ergasilus revelling in the idea of the mischief he is 
about to commit on the whole of the contents of the larder, 
which he names singly ; and in the next scene we have one of 





%8 This is quoted by Aulus Gellius, | rest of the sentence, as above, by the 
ut. 3, who says, “ qui (versus) quoniam introduction of ut at the commencement 
sunt, ut de illius more dicam, Plautinis- | of the line, and the alteration of reptant 
simi, propterea et meminimus eos et ad- | into reptent. The wt might easily have 
scripsimus.” In the text we have made | got omitted from its resemblance to the 
several corrections, as follows: in v. 4, | two first letters of itaque in the preced- 
we have inserted hic ; in v. 7, we have | ing line, and then of course, there being 
adopted Gronovius’ conjecture estur in | no reason why the verb should be in the 
place of est, which spoils the metre ; in | subjunctive mood, it was changed into 
v. 8, we have omitted jam after itaque, the indicative, as we find it. These cor- 


and have corrected the old reading, | rections were made before we had seen 
Major pars populi aridi reptant fame, those of Ritschl, Parerg. vol. 1. pp. 83, 
which is not very good metre, andwhich | 84. 
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Hegio’s servants complaining of his mad actions in the kitchen, 
and of his intimidating manner to the cook and other servants,” 
Terence, in his Adelphi," does not display so much knowledge 
of the kitchen; but there the speaker is a slave, who had no 
particular interest in the directions he is giving, and not a pa- 
rasite, who is to partake of the feast he is ordering, as in 
Plautus. 

We have now gone through the various characters, who make 
their appearance more or less in every one of the dramas of 
Plautus and Terence, and must therefore turn for a moment to 
examine the state of society in Athens, which could create and 
give meaning to several of these characters; we say Athens, 
because, as we remarked above, the characters are all trans- 
planted from Athens to Rome; and though adapted by the 
poets, and especially by Plautus, to actions and places, manners 
and customs, thoroughly Roman, as we see by sundry allusions 
in the various plays, such as the mention of the Porta Trige- 
mina at Rome in the passage we quoted from the Captivi of 
Plautus in p. 357, yet at times we have their Greek origin 
strongly hinted at, Thus, in the Miles Gloriosus,“' we have 
one of the characters speaking of Nevius as Poeta barbarus, 
which is simply a translation of the expression a Greek would 
have used in speaking of a poet of another nation. We need, 
however, go no deeper into the examination of the state of so- 
ciety than is sufficient to explain the absence of one character 
from the drama, we mean that of the daughter of the family. 

The Greek theatres were, as every one knows, open to the 
sky ; the consequence of which was, that the comic poets were 
obliged to suppose that the action of their pieces was carried on 
in the street, in front of the houses of the principal personages, 
and that the personages themselves lived in the same neigh- 
bourhood, otherwise they could not come across one another 
with such ease. It was from this simple circumstance that the 
absence of the daughters was unavoidable ; for it was a rule 
in Greek society that married women and maidens should not ap- 
pear at all in public, but should pass their lives within the walls 
of their houses.*? Hence it arises that, in the New Comedy, 





% Act rv. sec. 3 and 4, custom of excluding the females from 
311. 3, 22-25; 26-27. society, even from the banquets in their 
“ 41. 2, 58. own houses, that Aischylus, after having 
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which was a dramatic representation of the customs and insti- 
tutions of Greece, no females appear but matrons, female slaves, 
and women of easy morality; and hence also it happens, that 
even in those comedies where the young man is in love with 
the daughter of an Athenian citizen, the young woman herself 
is never seen. By a law which was enacted for the purpose of 
preserving the Athenian blood pure in the whole race of Athe- 
nians, no marriage contracted with a woman who was not an 
Athenian citizen was valid; and as the Athenian ladies were 
excluded from society, and were never seen by their husbands 
before their marriage, it was not to be expected that the mar- 
riages were accompanied with any love or affection; on the 
contrary, it was more a matter of duty; hence we find that an 
unmarried man was not supposed to have performed his duty : 
and the well-known story of the Lacedemonian youth and Der- 
cyllidas will show in what respect such individuals were held. 
The society of a wife so chosen could not be a source of much 
pleasure to a husband; the consequence of which was, that this 
pleasure and amusement which was denied him at home was 
sought abroad among women of lax morals, who, however, were 
nearly always highly educated and intellectual persons, the very 
opposite of the stupid and vapid Athenian ladies. The society 


of this class of people was, by the accommodating philosophy — 


of the Greeks, permitted very freely to young unmarried men, 
and so we find it painted in the New Comedy. 

This short examination of Athenian society will account at 
once for the absence of the sister, and the presence of the mis- 
tress, of the young man. 

It has been remarked of Sophocles, as a matter of great 
praise, that instead of opening his dramas with long prologues, 
intended to place the reader au courant with the action of the 
piece, as Euripides does, he so arranges his plays, that without 
any prologue the interest gradually developes itself. The re- 








at her father’s banquets before his male 
guests, immediately adds, to exculpate 
her from any slander, (Agam. 244-246), 
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4 Plutarch, Vit. Lycurgi, vol. 1. p. 48, 
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«+ In modern times Lope de Vega is 





entitled to the same praise, for instead 
of commencing his plays with long and 
tedious introductions or prologues, he 
usually opens them with a smart and 
bustling scene, which sufficiently ex- 
plains the relative position of the per- 
sonages. See, for instance, the opening 
seenes of La discreta Venganga and E 
caliente Cespedes. 
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verse is true of Plautus and Terence. Each opens his come- 
dies with prologues, it is true, but the aim of each is different. 
Terence, with an intention to impart instruction, makes use of 
his to repel the attacks of his enemies and the malicious reports 
circulated by his ill-wishers, or to complain of the bitter ani- 
mosity of a rival poet (Luscius Lavinius.) Plautus, on the con- 
trary, in his prologues, generally lays before his audience the 
state of affairs prior to the opening of the play. In three of his 
comedies these prologues are spoken by deities, Mercury,*® the 
Lar Familiaris,“ and Arcturus,’ respectively, but with great 
good taste, in the Trinummus, which is a piece belonging to 
sentimental comedy, in the style of Terence, he makes the pro- 
logue a dialogue between the allegorical personages, Luxuria 
and Inopia. It is no doubt in reference to the prologues of 
Plautus being connected with the plot of the play, while those 
of Terence are not, that Andronicus, writing on comedy, says: 


Thaitog neproyiyy noret tij¢ abtod xwymdiag, Tepévnos 6” obs. 


The comedies of Plautus were ranked excessively high by his 
countrymen. One of them, L. Alius Stilo, says that, “if the 
Muses were to speak in Latin, they would do so in the language 
of Plautus (Plautino sermone.)’*® Cicero remarks, “ duplex 
omnino est jocandi genus, unum , alterum elegans urbanum 
ingeniosum facetum; quo genere non modo Plautus noster, et 
Atticorum antiqua comeedia, sed etiam Philosophorum Socra- 
ticorum libri referti sunt ;”° and in later times Aulus Gellius 
applies to him the epithet “homo lingue atque elegantiz in 
verbis Latine princeps ;”*! and St Jerome says that, “ after fre- 
quent nocturnal watchings, after his tears which the remem- 
brance of his past sins drew from the depths of his bowels, he 
took Plautus in his hand.” That this judgment of Plautus’ 
talents has been considered just in modern times, may be in- 
ferred from the numerous translations and imitations of his 
works which have appeared since the revival of learning: Boi- 
ardo, in his Timone, adopted the allegorical personage Auxilio 





* In the Amphitruo. |  Apud Quinctilian. Inst. Orat. x. 1, 
4 Jn the Auluraria. | 99 
47 In the Rudens. 
# Dindorf’s Aristoph. vol. tv. part 1. 51 Lib. vir. c. 18, 
p- 33, 23, (ed. Oxon.) ; Meineke’s Comic. 52 Ep. 22; vol. 1. p.88,b: ed. Ma- 
Gree. Fragm. vol. 1. p. 561. nut. Rom. 1565. 
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from his Cistellaria, and borrowed the principal event in the 
episode in his Orlando Innamorato™ of the young lady and her 
two suitors the aged Folderico and the young Ordauro, from 
the Miles Gloriosus ; Shakspeare, in his Comedy of Errors, and 
Trissino, in his Simillimi, imitated the Menechmi ; Moliére, in 
his Amphitryon, and Dryden, in his Two Sosias, the Amphi- 
truo ; Macchiavelli, in his Clizia, the Casina; Moliére, in his 
Avare, the Aulularia; Lessing, in his Schatz, the Trinum- 
mus; Firenzuola, in his Lucidi, the Menechmi ; Moliére took 
the leading incidents of his 'Etourdi from the Bacchides and the 
Pseudulus; Beaumarchais, in his Mariage de Figaro, copied 
the Casina; and many others. Some, however, of the Romans 
who preferred the sentimental to the broad comedy, ranked 
Plautus as inferior to Terence. Thus we find Afranius, in his 
Compitalia, making the assertion,— 


Teréntio non similem dices quémpiam ;** 


while, on the contrary, Volcatius Sedigitus, in his verses on the 
Latin comie writers,” places Plautus in the second and Terence 
in the sixth place,—a disposition which has given great umbrage 
to many modern scholars. 

There is more bustle and intrigue in the comedies of Plau- 
tus than in those of Terence, which are of a more sentimental 
turn, abounding in instructive passages and tender and affecting 
situations, and not seeking to please by witticisms, puns, and 
practical jokes, after the manner of his predecessor. This want 
of humour and drollery in Terence, was acknowledged by the 
Romans themselves, and we find Julius Cesar lamenting it in 
an epigram which has been preserved to us, and declaring 
that it was the only thing wanting to render his plays the very 
essence of perfection, while on the other hand, he praises him 
for his purity of diction and smoothly flowing verses.” Terence 
wrote his plays for the more elevated and better informed por- 
tion of his audience, Plautus for the lower orders ; the former 
works the moral into his plays, the latter contents himself with 
sometimes leaving his readers to extract it for themselves, 





53 Cantos xx1. 52-72; xxi. 16-49, 56 By Suetonius (1?) ut supr. p. 185. 
in Berni’s Rifacimento. 57 As does also Cicero in his Limo, 
54 Ap.’Sueton.(?) Vit. Terent.; Rein- | quoted by Suetonius (?) ib.— 
hardt’s Terence, p. 185. Quicquid come loquens, ac omnia dulcia dicens. 


55 Ap. Aul. Gell. xv. ¢. 24. 
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sometimes with pointing it out as a finale to his comedy, as in 
the cases of the Asinaria, the Captivi, the Epidicus, and others. 
The comedies of Plautus are the production of a less refined 
mind than those of Terence, and hence abound in farcical drol- 
lery, jokes, and buffoonery, to an extent not found in those of 
the latter, who, with his aim to instruct as well as please, is, as 
Julius Cesar truly said, nearly destitute of vis comica.® The 
difference between the two poets may be summed up in these 
few words, viz.,—that Plautus may be considered as the father 
of broad comedy and farce, and Terence of sentimental comedy, 
or of what is called La Comédie Larmoyante. Hence it is not 
exactly fair to institute a comparison between the two in toto; 
we should rather, if we would compare them at all, either com- 
pare the sentimental comedies of Plautus, the Captivi and the 
Trinummus, with the plays of Terence, or strip off the broadly 
comic vesture from Plautus, and so make our comparison, which 
in either of these methods we shall find more feasible. While 
Plautus is to be associated with dramatic poets like Shakspeare, 
whose works remain in the mouths and memories of men, ex- 
erting a salutary influence on their passions, and consequently 
on the national stage, Terence is rather to be ranked with those 
poets whose predominant characteristic is sweetness, but whose 
inventive genius is not of the highest order. 

We said above that Plautus copied the Greek authors of the 
New Comedy: this is a statement which requires a slight mo- 
dification. St. Jerome, indeed, says that he imitated the Old 
Comedy ;* but this is probably to be referred to the boldness 
and coarseness of his jokes; hence his statement comes pretty 
nearly to the same thing as that of Cicero quoted above. But 
the modification required is simply this, that though generally 
an imitator of the New Comedy, he at times also imitated the 
Middle Comedy, as in the case of the Amphitruo. Schlegel® 
conjectures this play to have been borrowed from Epicharmus, 
alleging in confirmation the well-known line of Horace, (Dicitur) 


Plautus ad exemplar Siculi properare Epicharmi,” 





** We do not attempt to deny, that in | 59 Pp, 101; vol. 1. p.287,b: ed Ma- 
the Eunuchus there are many touches | nut. Rom. 1564. 
of genuine humour, but as “ one swallow  @ Dram. Lect. 14; pp. 190, 1, ed. 
does not make a summer,” so the comi- | Lond. 1846. 
cality in this play does not constitute | Ep. 2, 1, 58. 
Terence, an author naturally endued , 
with vis comica. 
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which he renders, “ It is said that Plautus took for his model 
the Sicilian Epicharmus.” This version is probably not cor- 
rect; it is far more probable that Horace, in using the verb 
properare, to hurry on, meant to say that the bustle in the plays 
of Plautus resembled that in the plays of Epicharmus. As to 
Schlegel’s conclusion, it may or may not be correct; that it 
may be correct, is seen from the fact that Epicharmus took as 
the subjects of his plays stories from the mythology, and though 
among the titles of his plays we do not find ’Ayrtpdwy, it is just 
possible that Plautus may in the composition of his drama have 
gathered materials from some one of his plays. Some com- 
mentators have supposed that the Menechmi was taken from 
Epicharmus ; this we do not believe, and it seems that the as- 
sertion has arisen from a false interpretation of the lines in the 
prologue, 
Atque ddeo hoc arguméntum Grecissdt, tamen 
Non ‘Atticissat, vérum Sicilicissitat. 

The characters who make their appearance in the comedies of 
Plautus, and to whom no addition was made by Terence, again 
make their appearance after the revival of learning in Europe, 
in the Italian comedies of the age of Ariosto, Aretino, &c. 
Thus we find in the comedies of that age, the father, the son, 
the mother, the mistress, the nurse, the slave-dealer, and the 
parasite ; the “ miles gloriosus,” softened down into the Capi- 
tano Italiano, (who afterwards gave way to the Capitano Spag- 
nuolo, who, in his turn, yielded his place to Scaramuccio,) and 
the “servos currens” into the pedante, a character who at times 
appears in Shakspeare’s comedies. 

Whatever may be the distinguishing characteristics between 
Plautus and Terence, as regards their subject matter and me- 
thod of handling it, there is one point on which they, in common 
with all the other Roman comic writers, agree, viz., the species 
of metre employed in their works; and it is in this respect that 
all the common and early editions are found wanting. We have 
not space here to go fully into this subject, which, though daily 
gaining ground among scholars of Germany and this country, 
is not even yet so well and so universally understood as its im- 
portance demands. Bentley, whose deep researches and vast 
knowledge helped him to the discovery of the metres of Terence, 


* Vy. 11, 12. 
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did not give to the world an edition of Plautus similar to that 
of his favourite author: that task was left to others, and, with 
shame be it said, his own countrymen left foreigners to follow 
up and apply his brilliant discoveries, instead of reserving the 
glorious work to themselves. Germany was the country which 
gave birth to the scholars destined for the task, in the persons 
of Hermann, Bothe, Lindemann, Weise, and Ritschl. 

Ritschl opens the work before us with a dedication to Godo- 
fred Hermann “ ad emendandum Plautum post magnum 
Bentleium duci unico.” Then follow the prolegomena, which 
occupy 330 pages, and are divided into 20 Chapters, of which 
the following is a brief summary :—Chap. I. contains a descrip- 
tion of the Ambrosian MS., the Milan Palimpsest. Chap. U. 
discusses those parts of the Trinummus, which are wanting in 
the Ambrosian membrane. Chap. Ill. gives general descrip- 
tions of the other MSS. of Plautus, the first of which, the Vetus 
codex Camerarii, (B) contains the name of the Vidularia after 
the Truculentus ; and the Querolus, a supposititious play as- 
cribed to Plautus, before the Amphitruo ;® and the third, Va- 
ticanus 3870, (D) was that brought from Germany to Rome 
by Nicholas of Tréves, at the instance of Poggio, and handed 
over to the Cardinal Giordano Orsini®™ in 1428. Chap. Iv. is 
a comparison of the relative value of all the MSS. Chap. v. an 
enumeration of the various editions of Plautus, accompanied by 
remarks. Chap. VI. is an investigation of the relative value of 
the Milan and Palatine MSS. Chap. vil. is a review of the 
means at disposal for properly editing Plautus. Chap. VIII. 
contains sundry grammatical remarks. Chap. IX. treats of the 
orthography of Plautus. Chaps. x. to XIV. are taken up by re- 
marks, on the force of position, on ecthlipsis, on synezesis, on 
the shortening of long vowels, and on hiatus. Chap. Xv. is on 
the agreement between the metrical and grammatical accents. 
Chap. xvi. on what he calls the logical accent in the composi- 
tion of verses. Chap. XVII. on metrical feet and cesuras. Chap. 
XVIII. is a disquisition on the cantica in the Trinummus. Chap, 
XIX. contains some miscellaneous remarks ; and Chap. xX. con- 
cludes the Prolegomena by a brief recapitulation of the subjects 
treated of. Then follow three indices to these Prolegomena ; 
and lastly, the play itself, which takes up 148 pages, one third 





Pp, XXVIII., XXIX. Lorenzo dé’ Medici, pp. 60, 61, ed. 
64 P. xxxit. See Roscoe's Life of | Lond. 1846. 
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of each of which is filled with the various readings of the MSS. 
and critical remarks, Thus the play takes up less than half 
as much space as the commentaries on it, which is the general 
fault of all German editors. 

The text is uniformly excellent, and the orthography in ac- 
cordance with what is believed to have been the method of 
spelling in Plautus’ days; but in both departments there are 
passages in which we feel obliged to dissent from him. Thus, 
in the orthography, while we agree in the spellings, aduortitis, 
(7,") auris, (accusative plural, 11,) Thensauro, (18,) immene, 
(24,) nuntias, (56,) haut, (62,) and hau, (233, 462,) uotes, 
(457,) ecfodiam, (463,) nanctus for nactus, (63,) corrumptum, 
(114, 116,) conrigis, (118,) adulescenti, (126,) aput, (196,) 
set, (193,) illut, (211,) and others of the same sort, we are 
hardly prepared to acquiesce in beneuolentis for beniuolentis, (46,) 
which is found in one of the Vatican MSS. ; myropole for miro- 
pole, (408, where the Palatine and the Leipsic MSS. so spell it, 
and three others have miropole, which is meant for the same 
thing); Philto for Filto, as it is found spelt in the best MSS. 
with a variation in some of the final vowel, (thus the Ambrosian 
and other good MSS. at times give us Filta); Lysiteles for 
Lisiteles, as some good MSS. have it; Periphanes (Epid. 11. 2, 
62,) for the Perifanes of the Ambrosian MS. ;® sycophanta for 
sicophanta (842,) as the Palatine MS. has it. In v. 132,— 

Qui exaédificaret suam inchoatam ignduiam,— 

one of the Vatican MSS. has, in place of inchoatam, the word 
incoactam, which seems to point to what we believe to have been 
the correct spelling, incohatam, a form which we know obtained 
in the time of the emperor Trajan, from the inscription in 
Orelli’s collection, (vol. 1. p. 188, no. 783,) which concludes 
with the words,— 

INCOHATAM A DIVO NERVA 

PATRE SVO PERFICIENDAM 

CVRAVIT. 


That this was the true spelling of the verb in classical times, 





65 ‘We may here remark that Ritschl | the analogy of the Greek tragedies and 
discards the usual division into Acts | comedies. 
and Scenes, and numbers the verses on 86 See Prolegom. ad Trinumm. pp. 
from the beginning of the play; and that | Lxxxvi. LXxxvil. 
this is correct, may be inferred from 
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we believe to be almost universally admitted among modern 
scholars. 

As to the text, in many places of which the true readings 
have been restored by a better and larger collation of the MSS. 
than was made in earlier editions, we have only one or two re- 
marks to make. 

V. 10,— 

Set éa quid hue introferit inpulsti meo,— 
is a correction of Bothe’s, which Ritschl has adopted, for the 
reading of all the MSS.— 

Set ea hiic quid®’ introferit inpulsi meo,— 
which is evidently the right reading, as is proved by the fact, 
that the emphasis of the sentence falls on huc and not on ea, 
Lindemann has had the sense to see this, and keeps the reading 
of the MSS. 

V. 80. Read with Bothe,— 

C. Non potis utrumque fieri. M. Quaproptér? C. Rogas? 

The books have potest for potis without exception, and so 
Ritschl :~but this cannot be correet, for it is impossible to pro- 
nounce non potést as an iambus. 

V. 96.— 

Si id nén me accusas, tite obiurgandi’s. M. Scio. 


So Ritschl after Bothe. The books have tute ipse obiurgandus 
es, whence Lindemann has correctly edited—, 


Si id nén me accusas, tu fpse obiurgandti’s. M. Scio. 
V. 209. Ritschl reads— 

Que néque sunt neque futtira sunt, illi sciunt, 
in place of the old reading, which was devoid of metre. Bentley 
proposed by conjecture— 

Que néque futura, néque sunt, tamen illf sciunt; 
and that this is the true reading is evident, because the Ambro- 
sian MS. has it exactly, QUAENEQUEFUTURANEQUE- 
SUNTTAMENILLI; the other MSS. all interpose facta be- 
tween neque and sunt, which is a mere gloss. 





67 One of the Vatican MSS. has huc $8 Ritschl has not reported the spell- 
our for huc quid, which, however, proves | ing of accusas in the MSS. which should, 
the order to be correct, for it is not cur | according to analogy and the best MSS. 
huc, as might have been expected, had | of Cicero’s Pro Plancio, be adcoussas. 
quid huc been the right reading. See Wunder’s edition, passim. 
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V. 236. Ritschl and Lindemann read— 

‘Omnium primum améris arteis, quem4dmodum expediant, éloquar, 
in which, how they manage to pronounce the syllables guemad- 
modum expediant in the rhythm of a ditrochzeus, we cannot 
conceive. The Ambrosian MS. has ELOQUARQUEMAD- 
MODUMSEEXPEDIANT, and all the others eloguar quem- 
admodum expediant, omitting the se. If we are to change the 
order, as it seems we must for the sake of the metre, we must 
also make a slight correction, and read— 

‘Omnium primum améris arteis, quem4dmodum expedifnt, loquar. 

V. 245,— 

’Atque ibi ille cuctilus: ‘o océlle mi, fiat :’ 
So Ritschl. The Ambrosian MS. has at the commencement of 
the line merely ABI, while the other MSS. have ibi, which 
Ritschl by conjecture has made into Atque ibi; Hermann in- 
serted tum after ibi; but both these corrections make the first 
cretic very difficult to pronounce as such, and we rather incline 
to Lindemann’s reading,— 
‘Ibi ille cuctilus: ‘0 océlle mi, fiat? 

Ritschl in his notes suggests At ibi, which is less open to objec- 
tion ; but it seems to us that the reading of the Ambrosian 
MS., on which it is evident he founds his conjectures, is simply 
a mistake of the copyist, occasioned by the frequent use of abi 
in Plautus, otherwise it is difficult to account for the fact that 
none of the other MSS. have it. 

V. 272, 3. The books all omit the e¢ between jidem and hono- 
rem, and have it between gloriam and gratiam. This renders 
the construction faulty, and to correct it Ritschl has inserted 
the et between fidem and honorem ; but by this the metre is ra- 
ther damaged, and it seems better to correct the passage by the 
omission of the second e¢, thus :— 

Boni sibi hee éxpetunt, rém, fidem, hondérem, 
Glériam, grétiam: hée probis prétiumst. 

V. 529, 530,— 

Post fd, frumenti quam dlibi messis méxumast, 
Tribus téntis illi mfnus redit quam obséueris. 

All the books without exception have reddit, which is excel- 
lent sense, and should not have been altered by conjecture. 
Compare Bacch, iv. 9, 111,— 

Sescénta tanta réddam uiué tibi. 
In our instance, reddit means “repays ;” and we have the 
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ablative with it instead of the accusative as in the example 
from the Bacchides, in accordance with a well known principle 
of the Latin language. See Key’s Latin Gram. § 1005, p. 193. 
V. 545,— 
—— set Campds genus 
Multé Surorum iam 4ntidit patiéntiam. 

Four MSS. have Campas ; a fifth, “ the MSS.” of Lambinus 
and Nonius, p. 486, have Campans ; the Ambrosian MS. has 
CAMPAN~™® which Ritschl_ interprets in two ways, either as 
CAMPANS or CAMPANU, i.e. Campanum. The latter is 
wholly inadmissible on account of the metre ; consequently the 
word seems to have the best claim to be spelled Campans, 

In the next line, patientiam is a correction of Ritschl’s for the 
reading of the books patientia (for the word patlentia, which 
appears in four of them, is meant for the same thing,) which does 
not seem absolutely to need correction; perhaps, however, he 
is right. 

V. 601,— 

Postquam éxturbauit hic nos ex nostris dibus, 
is the reading of the books, which Ritschl after Guyet corrects 
by the omission of ex: might we correct it thus,— 


Postquam éxturbat hic nés ex nostris acdibus ? 


The lengthening of the a in exturbat may be defended by a 

comparison of Lucretius, 1. 27,— 
Nec domus argento fulget auroque renidet. 
For other examples see Ritschl’s Prolegom. p. clxxxiv. 

But these and other such errors are as nothing in proportion 
to the many excellent readings which he has got from the va- 
rious MSS. he has collated, and which are so numerous, that in 
pointing out some of them, we have by no means exhausted the 
stock. We will however name wv. 9, 17, 20, 23, 31, 62, 85, 91, 
92, 103, 129, 185, 186, 200, 207, 212, 237, 238, 239, 240, 242, 
264, 265, 266, 278, 292, 388, 413, 440, 495, 496, 596, 644, 
722, 977, 1058, 1059, as passages in all of which, either by the 
conjectures of others, or his own, founded usually on the Am- 
brosian (A) and Palatine (B) MSS., he has done much to re- 
store the true readings. In the last line of the play, he sup- 
poses the word plaudite to be spoken by a personage whom he 
calls Cantor,” after the precept of Bentley, ad Ter. Andr. 5, 
6, 17; see his Prolegom. p. xxx. 


® The dot signifying that space is left for one letter. 7° Cf. Horace, Art. Poet. 155, 
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On the whole, Ritschl’s edition of the Trinummus, is the 
best that has ever appeared, and if the remaining plays of Plau- 
tus be edited in the same masterly manner, we may indeed con- 
gratulate ourselves on the attainment of an edition of Plautus, 
unlike the common editions, in which the metre goes for no- 
thing, and the restitution of the text for little more. That the 
subject of versification was not considered unimportant in the 
middle ages on the revival of learning, may be inferred from 
the fact, that Ariosto, who in his comedies imitated Plautus 
and Terence, was not content until he had turned his two ear- 
liest (La Cassaria and I Suppositi, which were originally 
written in prose,) into the versi sdruccioli, an imitation of the 
iambic trimeter of the ancients ; and that Alessandro Vellutello, 
in a preface written to I Tre Tiranni, an unrhymed comedy by 
Agostino Ricchi of Lucca, says :— 

“ Ha (Ricchi) schifatto la rima, perch? essendo la comedia certa 
appresentatione delle cose vere, non richiede in alcun modo quel suono 
de le rime, perché nel parlar naturale simile accadentia non intraviene, 
e introducendola @ in tutto contro al naturale ed al vero. Et (per 
fuggire un simile inconveniente) gli antichi si sono affatichati in trovare 
un verso, che quanto é possibile a la prosa si assimigli, perch? fami- 
liarmente a niuno odiamo parlare, come saria un verso heroico, 0 altro 
simile.” 

How much more important the consideration of this subject 
ought to be, in the present advanced age of civilization, we need 
not say, for others have already perceived its necessity, and have 
applied themselves to the task. Amongst these, Ritschl bids fair 
to stand pre-eminent, and when he has brought to a conclusion 
his edition of Plautus, of which the work at the head of this ar- 
ticle is only the first part of the first volume, we shall then 
have, what has long been a desideratum among men of letters, 
an edition of Plautus, in which, joined with a critical revision 
of the text, is a due attention to the metres in which that text 
is written. 

October 27th, 1849. 





P.S.—Since we sent the above paper to the press, we have 
received the second part of this admirable work, which contains 
the Miles Gloriosus. It has, however, come so late, that we have 
only time to say, that as a whole, it fully equals its predecessor 
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the Trinummus, and to make one or two remarks on certain 
passages which we have particularly noticed. 

Ritschl has made two alterations in the persone of the play ; 
for Periplectomenes he gives us Periplecomenus,” and for Pleu- 
sides, Pleusicles. ‘This last is warranted by the MSS., which, 
as we said above, he should have followed further stil!, and re- 
tained their orthography, Pirgopolinices for Pyrgopolinices, &e. 

In v. 49, by reading, 

Pyrg. Edepél memoria’s éptuma. Arto. Offaé monent, 


he retains the same false pronunciation of memoria, of which 


we spoke in the last number of the Classical Museum, pp. 279, 
280. 


V. 62. The common reading is 
‘Immo eius frater, inquam* innuit illarum altera, 
which is no metre. Lindemann, following Pareus, corrects it 
by omitting the word illarum. ‘The Ambrosian MS, is unfor- 
tunately illegible just here; but Ritschl, from what traces of 
letters there are in it still visible, and from the other MSS., 
edits, 
* Immo éjus frater,’ inquam, ‘ est’ * ibi illarum dltera. 
See his Parergon, vol. 1. p. 409, note. 
Some time since, we conjectured 
‘Immo eius frater,’ inquam ‘ est’ * tum illarum ditera, 
and we think it a doubtful question which of the two conjec- 
tures ibi and tum is right, for they are both equally near the 
confused mass of letters which appear in the MSS., and especi- 
ally to the original reading of the Cod, Vet. Cam., which was 


inuit illarum, which was altered into innuit illarum by a second 
hand. 


V. 100, Ritschl has corrected this line by a very probable 
conjecture, thus: 


Is amdbat meretricem dltam Athenis ‘Atticis. 
Comparing Rud. 3, 4, 36: 
‘Immo Athenis ndtus altusque éducatusque ‘Atticis. 


V. 115. This verse, too, he has probably restored in this 
manner : 


Ego téntum quantum pétis sum, mihi nauém paro, 





1 See his Prolegom. ad Trinumm., p. Lxxxvil. One of the MSS. in the Bri- 
tish Museum (Burney, 228) has Periplectomenus throughout. 
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defending the insertion of tantum by Aul.1, 2, 41; Most. 2, 
2,94; Pseud. 4, 7, 138. 

V. 169. Following the authority of the MSS., Ritschl here 
gives us a line very different from what we have been accus- 
tomed to. It is this: 


‘Adgrediar hominem. /Peripl. ‘Itne aduorsum huc qui aduenit? 
quasi id me adit. 


Pal. Quid agis, Periplecébmene? &c. 


In this we have several corrections, one of which is the alte- 
ration of the speakers. 

V. 293. Gronovius edited si te di amant, as Ritschl remarks, 
vitiose. 'The MSS. have the proper reading, si te di ament, which 
is necessary to render the Latin correct. 

V. 390. It is worthy of notice, that here and in some other 
passages in this play, the Ambrosian Palimpsest spells the word 
osculare, with the diphthong au at the beginning, as here, AUS- 
CULATAM. 

V. 456.— 


Sc. Ecce omitto. Ph. At ego dbeo missa. Sc. Muiliebri fecit fide. 


This reading corrects the metre of the common reading, the 
error of which we pointed out in the last number of the Classi- 
cal Museum, p. 281. The alteration which we there suggested 
of the word fecisti, has occurred to Ritschl also, but he has made 
it in a different way, founded on the original reading of the 
Cod. Vet. Cam.: 
— Sc. Muliebri feci fide. 
V. 631.— 


Si albicapillus hic uidetur, nevitiquam ab ingenidst senex. 


If the compound albicapillus, which is the probable correction 

of Bothe, seems untenable, we might read albu’ capillis; but 

when we see that the MSS. have albi or albis, or albus capillus, 

there seems no doubt that Bothe has rightly restored the reading. 
V. 663.— 


‘Opusne erit tib aduocato tristi, iracundo? écce me. 
‘Opusne leni ? 


Ritschl here doubles the error which we corrected in the last 
number of the Classical Museum, p. 281. He says in his note 
on the first line, “‘ Opus Bentleius in Adelph. 5, 9, 37, impru- 
dens puto.” The epithet he applies to Bentley should be rather 
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applied to himself, for Bentley’s reading is tenable, while his 
own is not. 

V. 727-729. Ritschl from the MSS. here gives us the two 
following lines, in place of the one of the editions + 


Sicut merci prétium statuit, quist probus agordnomus : 
Quaé probast [aut liculenta], pro uirtute ut uéneat, &c. 


V. 737. Ritschl omits the words qguique eos wituperet as a 
gloss, as we ourselves have long considered them. We are glad 
to see, moreover, that he decidedly agrees with the opinion 
which we expressed about iam after nunc in the last number of 
the Classical Museum, pp. 481, 2; “nune iam istis (sic enim 
pronuntiandum) FZ,” says he. 

V. 884.— 

Tibi dixi miles quemadmodum potésset deasciari. 

We cannot conceive how Ritschl, and other editors who adopt 
this reading, can pronounce the syllables éssz¢ déasci in the 
rhythm of a ditrocheus. The Codex Vetus has, instead of de- 
asciari, which is a conjectural emendation of Palmer’s, assecla 
rei; this almost tempts us to propose the simple verb asciari in 
place of deasciari, for which, however, we do not remember any 
authority earlier than Vitruvius. 

V. 917. Ritschl rightly omits the words fundata et constituta 
est as an interpolation from the next line. 

V. 1094. Ritschl, in correcting this line thus, 


Quid nunc mi’s auctor, tit faciam, Palaéstrio, 


has hit upon the very same emendation that we proposed in the 
last number of the Classical Museum. Porson’s remark is not 
inapplicable here: “ cum duo scriptores,” says he, “ idem tradunt, 
mihi non alteruter ab altero ideo sumpsisse, sed uterque rem 
recte reputantes, veritatis vi coacti, in eandem sententiam de- 
venisse videntur.”” 


V. 1216.— 


Mi. Era, éccum presto militem. Acr. Ubist? Mi. Adleuam uidedum. 


See the last number of the Classical Museum, p. 282. 
V. 1316. Read, 


Tibi salutem mé iusserunt dicere. Ph. Ut salvaé sient. 





71 In Toup’s Emendationes, vol. tv. p. 434. 
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V. 1319.— 
‘Tho. quamquam inuita facio, pietas consuadét. Sapis. 


This is a very good emendation of a very corrupt line. 
V. 1334, sqq.— 
Pyr. Capita intér se nimis nexa hice habent. 
Nén placet : labra in labris ferriminat . quid agis malum ? 
Pl. Témptabam, spiraret an non. 


This excellent correction of Ritschl’s greatly improves the spirit 
of the passage. 

V. 1376.—Ritschl, 

Stiilte feci qui htinc amisi . tho hinc intro ntine iam. 

The Codex Vetus (B), the Decurtatus (C), and the Vatican 
MS. 3870 (D),” have amisit for amisi, which evidently is a cor- 
ruption of the true reading, amisi set, which ought to be re- 
stored in this line. 

V. 1437. As in the Trinummus, Ritschl attributes the plau- 
dite to the cantor. 


R. H. 8. 
November 21, 1849. 





XXX. 


FURTHER REMARKS ON THE USE OF THE ACCUSATIVE 
AFTER PARTICIPLES AND ADJECTIVES. 





TuEsE remarks are written with special reference to Art. XI. 
of the Classical Museum for July 1849. 

It is undeniable that elliptical forms of expression are to be 
found thick in all languages: they are the consequence of the 
necessity of expeditious expression. But we must be careful to 
confine the ellipsis within its proper bounds, and not suppose 
that, because a verb has two constructions, one shorter and the 
other longer, the shorter is therefore reduced from the longer. 
Take the instance given in Art. x1.: the verb meet, in English, 
has two constructions ; 1. to meet a person, where it is transi- 
tive ; and 2. to meet with a person, where it is intransitive, and 


78 This is the MS. brought to Rome | stance ; of which we have briefly spoken 
by Nicholas of Tréves, at Poggio’s in- | above. 
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takes after it the preposition with. Now, would it be correct to 
say that, in the phrase to meet a person, a person is in the objec- 
tive case, governed by the preposition with omitted? I suppose 
every one would prefer to say that in the second idiom, the 
character of the verb meet has changed from being transitive to 
being intransitive, not at all an uncommon phenomenon in 
language ; and is so followed by the preposition with. Nor do 
I believe that these two expressions, though undoubtedly con- 
fused in our present English, convey the same meaning, any 
more than they are the same expression. So in Greek, the 
expression BéfAyta xata yyodv may very probably have conveyed 
a different shade of meaning to the understanding of a Greek, 
from that which fégiyra pypdv conveyed: and yet not so diffe- 
rent as to prevent one being used for the other if the metre 
required. Compare in English to strike the door, and to strike 
at the door, both which convey the idea of hitting the door ; 
but yet to strike at a person’s head, implies aiming at, but not 
hitting. So really distinct are phrases sometimes, which would 
appear to a foreigner to be coincident. 

Our next inquiry is, have we reason not to be surprised at 
finding the bare accusative after the passive form, when it bears 
also the passive meaning? We may take it for granted, that 
the same termination affixed to different words had originally 
the same meaning; that is, that the -Oyy in évebup7byy and the 
-Oyy in eraobyy, added originally the self-same notion to the 
roots éy-$upy and fad; and we may take it for granted also 
that the same words, as e.g. eipyacpar, found in two or more 
different senses, had originally but one simple sense from which 
the others were derived. Now in the Greek verbs we do find, 
to a very large extent, forms having the same termination, but 
at first sight a quite different meaning: opm, dyyy, copa, &e., 
are sometimes middle, or nearly active,! sometimes passive. 
Now if dopa means J shall sing, but frapopa, I shall be hurt ; 
if @ndyyy means I left myself — remained, but tyevépyy, I was 
born ; if etpyacta means he made, as well as, it has been made ; 
then, I apprehend, we must go beneath the surface to discover 





1 Nearly active in what are called | tain the perfect ‘second of the active, 
Deponent verbs, that is, verbs which It is not correct to say such middles 
have lost their actives. The active | have an active meaning; they are true 
form is still found in some, as ZA¢w, just reflexives, which are represented in 


dying out. They often, however, re- | English by an active form. 
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the reason of this. Undoubtedly an exact translation will clear 
away many difficulties. When we know that xowaw means, to 
send to sleep, we can understand how éxo7)yy means, (I was 
sent to sleep) I slept: when we know that eiow means, J tell, we 
can also understand how jpdyyy means, (I got some one to tell 
me) Iasked. But this will not explain the occurrence of the 
same form bearing two different meanings, where is no variety 
of form to take advantage of, to appropriate one form to one 
meaning, and another to another; we are driven to the infer- 
ence that these two meanings were originally one. The steps 
of the process by which the reflexive and passive meanings 
most probably arose from the active, I traced in my former 
Art. (p. 308) in the following way: édacxw is I teach (another), 
OBacxoun is (a) J teach myself, (3) I get myself taught ;? then, 
I get taught, I am taught; the particular meaning of éddcxopa, 
whether I get myself taught, or I am taught, being determined 
by the particular idea which the user of it wished to make 
prominent, whether his getting himself taught or his being 
taught. As soon as the speaker wishes to state the fact of his 
being taught, and at the same time to put out of his considera- 
tion the process (his own exertions) by which he had attained 
his result (being taught); he immediately uses édécxoum with a 
new sense. But since it was necessary for precision in speech 
to keep these two meanings distinct, we cannot wonder at some 
forms being appropriated to one sense, and others to the other ; 
though these varied at different stages of the language, show- 
ing by this very variation that it was usage, and not the original 
force of the termination, which separated them. According to 
this view I translate fé3y7a, he got himself struck (by his 
own imprudence, by putting himself in the way of danger) ; 
BeBhnta pyodv, he got his thigh struck ; Bé3hy7m xat& pypdv, he 
has got struck — is struck, on the thigh. 

In turning to Latin, we find the same apparent confusion, 
though not to so great an extent; but still enough to show, 





2 And also (y) I get somebody (belong- 
ing to me) taught. 
that 33éexeues, or perhaps any middle 


but that this is the process by which 
these different meanings of the middle 
come out. 
one sense, some in another; some in 


I do not mean to say | 


Some middles are used in | 


more than one. In the meaning (a) 
was undoubtedly = izé; in the meaning 


| (6) was again = iui, or perhaps ize ; 
verb, is actually found in all these senses, | 


in meaning (y) was undoubtedly = izei. 
The verbs which in the active govern 
a dative of the indirect object, illustrate 
this better; dudvw iwoi oi = dpedvouni 


a ~s - pe , 
Tis Tiwew ino Twa = Tipemooupas Tivae 
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“that the construction of the language is secondary, or rather 
akin to the Greek, and that we may explain it from Greek.” 
(Art. x1.) For here also we have deponent (which are no- 
thing more than middle verbs which have lost their actives,) and 
passive verbs with the same terminations. Cenatus, nupta, po- 
tus, pransus, &c. are used in an active sense; hortandus is pas- 
sive. These must be explained in the same way as the Greek 
have been: the tendency of the Latin, as it grew, being to dis- 
card such phrases as ictus est femur, and to substitute for them 
such as femur ei ictum est.* 

With regard to the participles in -tus, they would be susceptible 
of two meanings. Stratus, &c. would mean having got himself 
stritched, or stretched ; the former with or without an accusa- 
tive, the latter only without. But stratus signifies the comple- 
tion of the action; and so in both senses it would become, being 
in the state of having been stretched (by his own act, or by an- 
other’s). Stratus membra I take to be simply equivalent to 
having stretched his limbs ; flores inscripti nomina regum to flowers 
having got names inscribed upon them ; suspensi loculos lacerto to 
having got (or had) their satchels hung ;* so also temnypévor 7x00, 
having had their heart saddened, or having saddened their heart, 
implying that in circumstances calculated to produce sadness, it 
still rested with the injured whether they would admit it into 
their heart or no; tAjyy-ppévac, he had got his senses struck from 
him ; viv dpbadpiv exxexoppévov (ef. Ar. Av. 342, Fy 7 wedaryd 
*ynoTs), having had his eye knockt out ; and xexadpévog dpov, 
having adorned his shoulder with. 

This method of explanation may be right, or it may be wrong: 
it is difficult to trace idioms to their origin, when that origin is 


3 If it be true that feror, &c.in Latin | of what an agent does to himself, but of 
had a double meaning, middle and pas- | what is done by an agent to another. 
sive, then certainly Virgil could not So that such expressions “ need be re- 
have used in arma feror in both senses | ciprocally (or reflexively) construed” 
at once ; it must be either reflexive or (or translated.) Two of the passages 
passive,—it cannot be both. Itis both | from Virgil are explained by Madvig 
untrue and unnatural if translated pas- | (Grammar for Schools, p. 210, Wood's 
sive ; both true and natural if translat- | trans.) as passives with a new active 
ed reflexively. If purely passive, feror | meaning governing the accusative, with- 
must mean, I am carried by some one,(not | out the intervention of a preposition. 
myself.) If youtranslate,7 amcarried, | ‘ Or better, perhaps, as Madvig (p. 
that is of course by myself, then you | 211), who had dc. suspended. That is, 
make it reflexive, and no longer pas- I suppose, who had suspended, do. 
sive, which by its nature cannot be used 
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out of sight in dark antiquity; but at all events there seems 
to be such a close union between the passive and middle voices, 
in Greek especially, as to lead us to infer that they were the 
same at first, and had the same construction. That therefore 
there is no occasion for secundum, or xavz, to explain an accu- 
sative, which can be better explained without them. And then 
in the instances given from Virgil (p. 309), and in many others, 
we must allow that we not only may, but must translate them 
as middles, and not as passives. 

Adjectives differ from participles in this snp that they ex- 
clude all notion of a process, and are confined to the one single 
point of time spoken of: thus, lacerum is only synonymous with 
laceratum when the latter arrives at its passive meaning, and has 
consequently lost its transitive power ; and hence, as they essen- 
tially differ in their original sense, I do not see how “ one prin- 
ciple for both would have been better, and not two.” According 
to the same reasoning, we should say that the ablative express- 
ing the instrument of an action is governed by the preposition 
a, or ab, omitted, because these are found with the agent of a 
passive verb. Nor do I think that “there is no objection to 
supply xava” in such expressions as xahd¢ td o@pa, although 
there is evidence enough to shew that xatz might be expressed. 
If the expressions are exactly alike in meaning, it is probable 
that the one without the preposition is the older, and that when 
the force of the case-ending was lost, the preposition was pre- 
fixed to supply its place. 

Since I wrote my first remarks, I have seen two grammars, 
Jelf’s Greek Syntax, and the English translation of Madvig’s 
Latin Grammar, in neither of which, as far as I can see, is there 
any mention of secundum, or xara. 


E. 8. J. 





5 If the choice is to be between se- | = quo ad, ad governing the noun, and 
cundum and quoad, secundum is certainly | quo preceding a verb expressed or un- 
preferable. The natural construction | derstood. But the choice is not between 
of quoad is with a verb, quo (for quom | secundum and quoad, but between pre- 


or quod), being governed by ad. Quoad | position and no-preposition. 
with a noun seems to be another word | 
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XXXI1. 


AN ATTEMPT TO RESTORE THE TEXT AND THE SCAN- 
SION OF HOMER, UPON AN ENTIRELY NEW SYSTEM 
AND PRINCIPLE. 


( Continued from No. xxv. p. 299.) 





Not having the means, in the place from which I write, of 
referring to the original, I shall here take notice of those lines 
only in Bentley’s MS. respecting the digamma which are given 
by Mr. Donaldson in the Appendix to the First Book of his New 
Cratylus, p. 140, &c.; but in order that I may not fatigue the 
attention of the reader, I shall quote only one or two examples 
from each of the heads which are there given. 

The Doctor was led to suppose, from the frequent occurrence 
of an hiatus in Homer, that there must originally have been a 
digamma placed before each of the words in which this hiatus 
is found, and he accordingly selects the following: 

” Avat—dvdoow, &e. 


Iliad vii. 162, Gpto nord mpdro¢ pav Givak, 
lego, he says, np@td¢ ye wavak, vel npwttota. 


I cannot myself perceive that there is any necessity for either, 
as the line scans perfectly without. That the word Gat was 
formerly digammated, there certainly appears to be evidence, 
both from Dawes, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus ; but if this 
word is to have the digamma prefix, and there is no appellative 
or term of dignity that occurs more frequently throughout the 
whole poem than this one, so must also the words évijp—Diony- 
sius says that it has,—ZvOpwnoc, and dw have it, for they are all 
indubitably from one and the same root. 

I cannot, however, possibly agree with Mr. Donaldson, Butt- 
mann, or Pott, for even he is sometimes wrong as well as others, 
that the last syllable of dvijp, and the first of “Hpw< and Herus, 
Latin, are derived from “Hpy, the Greek name for Juno; or 
that the word Fhe, signifying marriage in the German, has any 
thing to do with it either, for in that case there must certainly 
have been an r in the word. That “Hp, “Hpy, and Herus, are 
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all cognate terms, I do not mean to deny; yet they cannot well 
be derivable the one from the other, but must come rather from 
some root that is common to them all. The three writers above 
mentioned seem agreed that the word, or syllable 7p, has inva- 
riably the sense of superiority, exaltation, or lifting up attached 
to it, and undoubtedly such is the meaning ; but we must look 
into the Greek, I think, and not into the Sanscrit, for its actual 
derivation. The prefix &, not a, in dvip, is indisputably Greek ; 
and it is not for a moment probable that this word is taken, the 
one half from the first tongue, and the second from the other ; 
whilst all the meanings seem to point to Atpw as the original. 
Atpw vel deipw in the Greek, are exactly equivalent to ¢ollo vel 
elevo in Latin, and &p-et¢ vel aip-dpevoc, to latus, elevatus. “Av-aép 
vel dy-aip, therefore, contracted into dvijp, for in most of these 
compounds, as in the Sanskrit, and in the languages of North 
America, it is the root alone that is significant, would be, The 
being, or animal—@y or Pip in all these instances being ever un- 
derstood—raised, or lifted up; from &, pro aw, Sursum vel 
retro, and deipw, as above; gen. dv-époc. And this derivation is 
still further confirmed by the other genitive of this word, which 
has also dy-dpd<, a contraction for dy-|d|-ép0¢. The question 
then is, How came the 6 to have found its way into this case ? 
for it is evidently but one and the same word notwithstanding. 
The answer is, as I think, easy: Aé pro cic is not a poetic, but a 
very ancient particle. It is a great mistake to call most of these 
forms, deipw for example, teste Hesychio, poetical. ~ Av-de then, 
pro avwée, (see dvwbev) is equivalent to Eic td Gvw: i.e. Calum 
versus ; &%é-yp, consequently, gen. avé-ép0¢, contracted ava’pdc, 
would be = Animal cum vultu ad celum latum ; and certainly 
this will give a most satisfactory meaning. The words Ape in 
English, and Ae in the German, properly Aphe, are probably 
from the same idea as &-7p, i.e. Raised, or lifted up, viz. from 
"Eni vel 2o”, pro ava, Supra, retro, re, and fy vel w, Mitto— 
"Eginut = avinut, Remitto, mitto sursum,—that is, in other words, 
The upward put, or put back (animal,) and hence the final e. 
Just as we say of a soldier, or of a man who carries himself very 
uprightly, in modern parlance, that he is well put up. The word 
Abi, or Api, in the Indian languages of the United States, sig- 
nifying a man, is likewise, surely, from the same conception, 
and evidently comes from the Sanskrit AB, Up, superior or 
excelling ; in the Greek Eni, and meaning, of course, the Up- 
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ward or superior (animal). Thus Nischen Abi, and with some 
of the tribes Api, is the phrase by which the Indians designate 
themselves, and the signification of which is Red man. A fur- 
ther proof of this is found in the other name for man in Greek, 
viz. in” Avépwnoc, which is but a contraction, or corruption ra- 
ther, for dvdepmnos, contracted,-in the first place, into évOmpw- 
nog, and then into dvOpwno<, from ava, Sursum, tewpéw, specto, 
(not video,) and énd<, vuliu, i.e. Zhe animal or being with his 
face looking upward, and which is actually equivalent to the 
“ Vultum ad sidera vertit” of the Latins. And here we see, 
allowing this derivation to be correct, the genitive of the origi- 
nal becoming in the final root the nominative of the compound ; 
nor is this by any means a single instance of the sort. For 
example, “HpaxAjj<c, Ionice “Hoaxdéys, has nothing whatever to do 
with the name of Juno, nor with x)éo¢ either, but is, to all ap- 
pearance, merely a contraction of “Hp, as above, or rather of 
the article 6 used intensitively, and déplex¢ vel aip|ipevoc, latus 
vel elevatus, i.e. The Lord (the exalted one, par excellence) ; 
with axdy¢, per metathesin pro &xjj<, Vis ; just as Ghyo¢ is Holic 
for éyho<,—the which gives literally, The Lord of strength; and 
the name of his eldest son Alceus would likewise seem to be 
an additional proof of it. Hesychius says that “Hpaw¢ was 
also used for Hercules, possibly for Hpiag; ab “Hp, and Yas, 
which is the same as ivéc, and would give precisely a similar 
meaning. The word Herr in German is exactly synonymous 
with the Greek “Hp in this sense, as also with the English 
Lord, only with the addition of the particle En, Valde, mag- 
num, &c; thus, “O déple¢ —*O avo, Supernus, qui est supra; 
“O &p° Gepee = Valde elevatus, qui est valde supra. Originally 
the word Herr, properly Her-er, was a term of the greatest 
respect in German, as may still be seen in the phrase, Gott 
der Herr, i. e. God the Lord, or the greatly exalted. Horne 
Tooke seems to have had some idea that a meaning of this kind 
was attached to the word Lord in English, but with his usual 
infelicity, for in matters of philology he was certainly below 
criticism, he mistakes the syllable that actually conveys this 
meaning. Hlaford, he says, the Anglo-Saxon word from which 
comes Lord, is compounded of the particle hlaf, from the verb 
Hlifian, to lift; and Ord, or Ortus, origin, source, or birth ; 
but ord in Anglo-Saxon rather means a point, and has no con- 
nection with the Latin Ortus ; and if he intends it for the German 
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Ort, a place, it would in that case seem rather to imply that 
the place, and not the man, was lifted up or exalted. 

The real fact is, however, improbable though it may appear, 
that Herr and Lord are actually identical, not only in their 
meaning, but in their derivation also, the difference being solely 
in the prefix. The former is from fp, i.e. Zp, with ox, and the 
latter from a, and the participle eplec¢: Aa Valde, epdlec vel 
opdle¢ (Ang.-Sax.; ep-ep dec) elevatus : Anglice, La-ard or hlaf- 
ard (a pro é, d pro th, as in the German word Donner for 
Thunder,) i, e. The greatly lifted up or exalted, likewise. This 
word is still called Lard by people in the country, From 
this same root come “Hoy = ‘H aépeca, vel aiplopévn, i.e. The 
exalted, among the goddesses ; and the Latin Herus = ‘O dplac, 
applied only to the master and his eldest son, as Hera to the 
mistress of the house, and Héri = Oi dm, sometimes to the 
gods. But the word “Hpwc, I should say, is not from the Sans- 
krit guras, as Pott would have it, the signification being rather 
that of military virtue than of exaltation or dignity; but from 
Viras, early Hiolic Wrpw<, the aspirate in this case having 
taken the place of the digamma, as in the words “E\\a< for 
Wales, Gros for Whole, &c., and as is evident from the ad- 
jective, which means powerful; from the feminine Vird, for it 
has a feminine, and this alone ought to have made Pott hesi- 
tate; and from its abstract Vaira, i.e. heroism. The Latin Vir 
is certainly not from this word, tempting as the appearance 
seems, but from Vdras, used to express a man, a husband, or 
a bridegroom, and which are indeed the meanings of the word 
Vir in Latin; and just as the phrase Jhr;Mann in German, 
when speaking to a female, may either mean Your man, or else 
your husband; short a passes readily into the sound of the 
short ¢, as in the words deficio from fdcio, dejicio from jdcio, 
&c.; and the quantity would, in all probability, have remained 
the same both in the Sanskrit and the Latin, as may be seen 
in the words Viras and Hérois, although in the Erse form fear, 
and also in the Welsh one gear, the syllable would certainly 
appear to have been lengthened. 

As to the difference in the quantity between the Greek and 
Latin, that would in a great measure depend upon the tense 
made use of, Hérus being from the second aorist dplei<, and "Hp 
from the verb 4e‘pw, or from the present participle. The only real 
difficulty in the case is, how to account for the presence of the 
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aspirate; but even this, I think, may be fairly done also by the 
absorption of the article, as in the Latin Ho-mo from “O-yey, 
and in the Anglo-Saxon form h-laford ; and which, having been 
emphatic, could not very well have been dispensed with. The 
term” Hpavo< in Greek, probably from’ Hp and av, and which is ex- 
actly the reverse of &vyp, would seem indeed like a corroboration, 
for having remained current in the language, and therefore ad- 
mitting of an article, the aspirate of course would be omitted, 
as we see it is in dvijp. The reason why this word dvijp has the 
sense of Vir is evident, viz., The upward lifted, both in place and 
figure, therefore Lord and master even of the Woman (whose 
face looked upward only) and of the Creation, 

With respect to the term ”Eppo<, the other name for Jupiter, it 
appears to me to have been given to him in his quality of Aer, as in 
the Latin, and to be derived from % and féw, i.e. The universally 
diffused, or flowing. °Qxzavi<¢ to me has nearly the same mean- 
ing, viz. from” Qx, pro Gy, ab dy|o<¢, apertum, and Eavic, liquor, i.e. 
Apertum mare, and seems to have been applied to the open sea, 
from which you could not discover land on any side. Herodo- 
tus calls the Caspian Ocean, and Homer the Mediterranean 
always. According to Hesychius another term for it was “Qyy, 
and this name probably was given to it in contra-distinction to 
its other terms of Gc, xéhayo<, and névtoc. That éavoc has this 
sense of liguidum is palpable, if only from a line in Shakspeare, 
viz. “ His viands sparkling in a golden cup,” and which, as it 
stands, is nonsense. This word should have been Aians cer- 
tainly, from a term in the Anglo- Celtic or Ancient English sig- 
nifying liquids. ~ Ava, in like manner, which is the word in ques- 
tion, is not from & and &w, Duco = dvagac, é. e. The chief 
leader, but from ava per, and tyw, Habeo, administro, guberno, 
rego, the future of which is &w. "Avééag — Super-regens, or to 
td dvb Eywy, %.e. Superioritatem habens, equivalent to Super-rea ; 
it was usually applied to the gods, and also to Agamemnon. 
The word Herzog, or Hertog, in the German, has, I should say, a 
nearly similar meaning, yet not, as I conceive, however tempt- 
ing may be the derivation, from her and ziehen, for they do not 
agree in meaning, but from % and Tayos, 4 Tacow, Ordino, 
constituo, statuo; 2. a. Erayov, i.e. The chief governor, arranger, 
or drawer up in order, whether in a military sense or other- 
wise. Mitford, if I remember rightly, has pointed out the iden- 
tity of this word Herzog with that of the Tagus of Thessaly, 
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and they are certainly identical, with the exception only of the 

ta. Erzherzog and Grossherzog, therefore, in the German, are 

doubly intensitive, and are just as if, instead of the usual word 

Tayos, the compound terms "Epitayoc and *Apyepitayos had been 
made use of by a Thessalian. 

Tiad 1x. 73. Modéeoar 8 avacsers. 

Lego, Bentley says, Iéheov 8¢ wavdacerc 





This word évdcow is from, and must, of course, follow the same 
rule as &va&; and what possible objection there can be, as far 
at least as the scanning is concerned, to the reading of the text, 
I cannot imagine. Had his objection occurred at line 40, book 
the first, one could readily have understood, indeed, the force 
of it; for the second t in ig being short, it ought certainly, to 
all appearance, to have been elided, and it is nothing but the 
presence either of a digamma or a diiyota that can prevent such 
elision; and in the present instance it is that of the latter, 7. e. 
tet yavdooe, that serves to prevent it. That the line just quoted, 
viz.— 
Maca to Eo Snodetiyn modéecor 6° dveiccers, 


is faulty somewhere, the ear distinctly tells us; but this, I 
think, arises solely from the awkward length of the penultimate 
tin the word 6node&{a, on which the voice is naturally inclined 
to pause, and the remaining part of the line in consequence 
reads baldly. 

The text, however, I should say, is decidedly erroneous. 
Omnis apparatus gives, at best, but a very clumsy meaning ; 
this line to me runs thus,— 


Tad 6 to Eo bd Sein 7 nodeécor 8 avdcoers; or, 
Ilas 6 76|-Jeob-yind| de6-yal, n ndde-lyecat 6-Falvacceic. 


i.e. Hoe omne (vinum) est tibi sub dextré, &c, and which is in 
English, under your command, for you truly (78¢) have the direc- 
tion of many things, or the providing for many, referring of 
course to the words, mAsiai tot otvov xdotat, in the line but one pre- 
ceding ; for which reason nodéecot is put in the dative, instead of 
being in the genitive, and in which it ought to have been if go- 
verned by d&vaccec. The different effect of the diiyota upon the 
pronoun ‘tot, of the line in question, and in the one just quoted, 
is very palpable. In the first case it is short, and the : is carried 
on to the succeeding syllable, whereas, in the latter, it is long, 
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and the diiyotal intervention in the words, [TAsorat| to-yorlvou Ki- 
om, &c. is at once apparent. 

If all the words above noticed, viz., “Ava&, avdcow, dvijp, av- 
Spwro¢g and Zw, are to be digammated, there appears to me to 
be no end of the confusion. That any one of them might o¢ca- 
sionally have taken the digamma. prefix, is, indeed, possible ; 
but even in that case it must have been the Holic form that 
was made use of, and that but rarely, for in most of Homer’s 
lines the digamma would be certainly unnecessary. 

Neither can I perceive any evidence why the words “Avédvw, 
“Aotv, "Etcxw, “Exactos, “Exac, “ExrBodo>, “Eknw, “Enos, "Epiw, 
"ldyo<, "Io0¢, O1,”Oc, or ‘Qc, should require a digamma ; indeed, 
in most of these instances, all that one is at a loss to conceive 
is, in what the Doctor’s difficulty actually consisted: thus in 

Iliad, 11. 1, 140, avépdg te xporépowo xai Goteo<, 
lego, he says, mpotépov xal waoteos : 
it was evidently the diiyotas that misled him, viz., npdtépdt-yd 
xdi-ydot-yoc, &c.; so again in 
Iliad, x1. 732, aypictavto 67, Zor, 
lego, he says, to waotv, 
should of course be aypictavto 68-y&ortv. 
Od. Vil. 321, pada noddov Exactépw tor? EdBoins, 
read, Bentley says, rohAd wexactépw. 
The line, I should say, runs thus, modAév 2|xaotépo|-weor’ yi|Soi- 
y1s- 

Iliad, 1x. 376, Lego, says Bentley, thandpor wenéeoor waht, 6 
wot Ga wéxyhoc, that is to say, he puts no less than four di- 
gammas in this line, whereas I am actually at a loss to discover 
any necessity for even one. I am now speaking only as far as 
the scanning is concerned, for the meaning is absurd. This is 
in reality, I conceive, one of the finest lines in Homer, and which 
has been completely ruined by the carelessness of the copyists. 

The slight alteration of a single vowel, the change of one 
cognate consonant into another, and the omission of a second, 
restore the sense at once, and without, at the same time, inter- 
fering with the sound in any way. The meaning is not, “ but 
enough for him; let him perish quietly ;” but, “enough for him; 
let him perish in contempt like a fool, for the all-wise Jupiter will 
deprive him of his senses,”—thus expressing a savage satisfac- 
tion, the which would be highly unbecoming in a Christian, 
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but which is perfectly in keeping with the character of a hea- 
then. 


Od, XVI. 348, G0? Gye vija pédaway epdccaper Fin diem. 

There is no occasion for any digamma before 2pdccapev ; but 
I perfectly agree with the Doctor that the epithet pé\awvay is 
unnecessary, and have but little doubt that it is a corruption 
here as in the Iliad of paX, pro pada, valde and aivay magnam, 
i.e. a considerably sized, or very large ship, instead of a black 
one, and the words 7jn<¢ Gototy, i. e. que sit optima, would seem 
rather to confirm it; atvog and éetvo¢ had originally the same, 
or nearly the same, meaning. 

Iliad, x111. 835, *Apysior 8° Erépwiev exiayov, 

forte, he says, wiaxov, vel pwi tmwidyov ; 
should be read as ex-yayov, instead of éxiayov. 

The words "Ekicow, sithéw, or cihiw, as well as “Epyov, Otéa, 
Otxoc, and Otvoc, may possibly have been digammated, but the 
examples given do not go to prove it; for instance, what objec- 
tion can there be to 

Iliad, xv111. 522, &8? fipa roty ovr cidipevor? or, 
Iliad, xx111. 320, d&ppademe Eni mori (modAdv) 2uccett ? 
Lego, Bentley says, tCov wethupevor, 
and noha welicostat. 
Iliad, X1X. 245, yovarnic Guptvac Ey” eidviac,* 
lego, he says, wepya widuac, 
should be read 297° tév-wiag; tduac, not etduac, as Bentley has 
pointed out ; but there is no occasion whatever for two digam- 
mas, and the second which he has inserted is in the wrong place. 
Iliad, v11. 467, mapéovasay otvov &yovrec, 
lego, he says, napectay wowov; and, again, 
Tliad, 1X. 224, mhysdpevos 8° divoro dénac, 
lego, wotvato vel mhijaas 62 wotvoto ; 
yet one is at a loss to see why. 

But the most extraordinary criticism of the Doctor’s, and 
with which I shall conclude, is on 

Iliad, 111. 196, adzdg 82, xttho¢ dic, 

lego, Yrs emunwdcita, he says, and then continues : 
Quot sunt in hoc versiculo peccata, licet ita citatus a vetere 
Scholiasta Nicandri, et Timon de Cleanthe apud Diogenem 
Laértium in Cleanth. tig & odtoc, xtidog die Emmett otiyac 
avépiv. Primum ex olismo: oportet enim,—ut semper 6% 
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* sicut,” “ tanquam”—xciho¢ wu esse, metro repugnante. Quale 
vero illud “ obit ordines virorum tanquam Aries”? Nondum vidi 
Arietem virorum ordines moderantem. Que vero vartohoyia! 
“ Obit, tanquam ARIES ; et comparo eum ARIETI.” Ex ipsa sen- 
tentia locum vestitus. Versu priore dixerat, “ Arma ejus humi 
posita sunt”: quorsum hoc, nisi ut inferret INERMEM eum obire 
ordines militum. Lego igitur— 
adap Whdg td emrmmdetran ottyac avopibv. 


This is almost as incredible as Dr, Johnson’s annotation 
upon the expression Pil’d esteemed in Shakspeare’s tragedy of 
Henry VI. Part 1. Act 1. Se. 4., put into the mouth of old 
Talbot. This is an epithet, the Doctor says, taken from the art 
of velvet-making. ‘Velvet is esteemed according to the number of 
piles, as, one pile, two pile, three pile velvet,” &c. But Talbot 
does not condescend to tell us at how many piles he was himself 
esteemed ; nor does Dr. Johnson inform us in what way the art 
of making velvet could possibly be connected with the warrior. 
Dr. Farmer is much more reasonable, who derives it from the 
Latin phrase of parvi, flocci, pili, nihili, &c. aliquem e@stimare. 
The real fact is, however, that this term Pil’d esteemed (should 
have been written Piled es tim, for the two d’s produce a most 
disagreeable cacophony,) is an Anglo-Celtic or Ancient English 
phrase, and signifies deprived of honour, made of little worth, the 
latter root of which is tiyy. The word Piled, in the first half 
of this compound, is to be met with in the same play previously 
in the phrase, pieled priest, as applied to the cardinal, and 
which means, as I have explained already, either with or 
without the addition of the particle es,—deprived of; or made 
smaller in any way or matter, and therefore bald, i. e. deprived 
of hair, the representative of which in Greek is this same word 
Yrdéc, Nudus calvus, and Yrdw, depilo, tenue facio ; idem quod 
fiw. Bentley’s observations upon this passage are unworthy of 
him altogether, and scarcely to have been expected in one other- 
wise so great a scholar and a critic. 

The poet’s meaning, I think, is very obvious. “ Tell me,” 
Priam says to Helen, “ who is that square thick-set man, that 
goes up and down amid the ranks like unto a ram ;” and then, 
in order to prevent mistake, for the expression else might pos- 





1 This particle ¢s is still common in the French, as Bachelier és lettres, Docteur 
és droit, &c. 
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sibly have been susceptible of misinterpretation, he adds,—“ for 
I compare him to a ram buried deep in wool,” and therefore thick 
and square, “ that wanders up and down among a flock of white 
fleeced sheep.” However inelegant this comparison may seem in 
the mouth of a king in the present day, it was by no means the 
same, be it remembered, in the times of Homer, when even 
queens spun and sheep were tended by maidens of quality, and 
sometimes by princesses. And yet Bentley calls this repetition 
tautological. Had he really been anxious to display his criti- 
cism, there was a fair opportunity in the line succeeding, for 
the word apyewdawv is evidently a mis-spelling for dpyevodwy, 
LEolice, pro apysvowy, i.e. not of white, but of white fleeced sheep ; 
from dpyevd<, albus, and Oa, pellis ovilla, the same as padhdc, and 
which both the rhythm of the line and the meaning of the poet 
most decidedly require. 

I now proceed to an exemplification of the work itself upon 
my new system ; and in order to facilitate this operation to the 
reader as much as possible, and at the same time to save him 
the trouble of referring back to what has been already said upon 
this subject in my two former articles, I shall here subjoin a 
short set of rules, which it will be necessary for him to re- 
member. It is my intention to give, by way of example, in 
this place, the first fifty lines only of the poem; but if once 
the reader shall have made himself familiar with the rules I 
mention, it will be perfectly in his power, I conceive, to scan 
any line subsequently, either in the Jliad or the Odyssey, and 
that too without the assistance, either of false quantity, or of the 
formerly all-powerful cceesura, both of which were merely make- 
shifts ; and whenever a difficulty does occur to which this new 
system will not readily apply, the reader may rely on it, and I 
speak from experience, that the line has been perverted. It will, 
I am aware, be objected, that such is, in fact, a very easy way 
of getting over difficulties, but Iam prepared, I trust, to prove my 
assertion ; and in my future treatise upon the text of the Jliad, 
I hope that I shall be enabled satisfactorily to do so. 


SUCCINCT GENERAL RULES FOR THE SCANSION OF THE ILraD. 


Rule 1. The vowels ¢ and 1, as well as the diphthongs a, e, «1, 
&c. compounded of these letters, produce, when succeeded by 
any other vowel, an intervention of the sound of y, or else are 
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themselves changed into that ‘character; thus, ¢ or t, when fol- 
lowed by a, become either e-ya or ya, t-ya or ya; and from this 
rule even the long vowel 7 is not at all times exempted. 

Rule 2. The vowels o and v, as well as the diphthongal com- 
pounds ay and ev, produce, in like manner, an intervention, of 
the sound of w, or are themselves changed into that sound ; 
thus, o or v, when followed by a, become either o-wa or wa, v-wa 
or wa; and with respect to the last mentioned diphthong, it may 
indeed admit of both these interventions, as in yo-wa. 

Rule 3. The vowels ¢ and t, o and v, when placed after any 
consonant, and before another vowel, are apt to coalesce, and 
form a single syllable ; thus, da becomes dya, wa tya, doa dwa, 
tua twa, &ec. 

Rule 4. The vowel a, before any other vowel, may either re- 
main and form a distinct syllable, or else it may be elided at 
pleasure, as in @yhaa or ayha, &e. 

Note. The vowel o is also sometimes elided, but chiefly in 
the third person singular and plural of the verbs; and yet per- 
haps it may be fairly doubted whether this is not rather a con- 
traction than by elision, properly so designated. 

The very first line of the J/iad has given more occasion for 
comment, I mean with respect to the scanning, than any other 
line probably in either of Homer’s poems; and no less than 
three different methods have been resorted to in order to get 
over the difficulty, and which difficulty is contained in the two 
last words of the line in question—viz., in Hypyiadew ’ AyrAjoc— 
one method of reading which is to drop the ¢, and to pronounce 
the three last letters of the first of these words as if written 
with dw only. A second is to drop the t, and to pronounce the 
word as II7\7a82|H ; and the third is still more unreasonable, 
and which is to drop the second 7, and to pronounce the short 
t long, as in [[7idde\w, &c. Upon all of which Clarke ob- 
serves facetiously, that the first method is undoubtedly the right 
one, and that any other attempt to give an explanation is only 
like the endeavour to find out a knot in a bulrush. In spite of 
Samuel Clarke, however, and the rest of the prosodists, I do 
not hesitate to say, that all three of these methods are equally 
erroneous, and that the only true and actual reading of this 
word is as Il¥A%-yi-ydé-|ya, that is to say, it is in five syllables. 
The dizresis alone over the t would assure us, as in line 322, 
that all three of the vowels are to be uttered separately, and 
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the 6, which in IIy|\|8y¢ belongs by usage to the final syllable, 
would in so long a word as that before us, be naturally inclined 
to be thrown back, or adhere to the syllable preceding ; and the 
¢ or rather y, in that case must begin the syllable that follows. 
Thus, we read Pe-li-des when in three, but Pe-le-yi-yad-es 
when it is to be pronounced in five distinct syllables; and this 
indeed would seem to form a sort of natural tendency in many 
languages; for in English we pronounce it Plei-a-des ia three, 
but Ple-i-ad-es when this word is uttered in four separate sylla- 
bles, as in Cooke’s Hesiod :-— 


“ When with their domes the slow-paced snails retreat 
Beneath some foliage from the burning heat 
Of the Ple-yi-yad-es, your tools prepare ; 
The ripened harvest then demands your care.” 


And the Romans appear to have pronounced these words in the 
same manner also. Thus— 


“ Plei-a-des incipiunt humeros relevare paternos.” 
Ovid. Fasti, rv. 169. 


But Virgil pronounces this word evidently in the same way as I 
have done, as in the line— 


“ Ple-yi-yad\-as Hy-ya|-das, claramque Lycaonis Arcton.” 
Georg. 1. 

A Frenchman would do the same ; and the Greek word MAyjiade<, 
i. e. ITAy-yt-yad|-<¢, also was pronounced after a similar fashion. 

In order to avoid any confusion, and, at the same time, to 
render my new system as palpable as possible, I shall first give 
the line as it stands in the common editions, Clarke’s for in- 
stance, and then the same line scanned by this new system, and 
in so doing, the scansion will of course be adapted to the text 
as it is, and without any attempt whatever at alteration ; but in 
every instance in which I conceive the text to be faulty, the line 
itself will be marked with an asterisk; when two false readings 
occur, as is frequently the case, with two; and even as many as 
three false readings, and all in the same line, are to be met with 
sometimes, and will be marked with three asterisks accordingly 


OMHPOY IAIAS A’. 


Mi Gerde, Bea, Myryiadew * Ay:dijo< 
Mrpey Bede, Bela, Hx)y-ye-yddl-yoo -w’Ayeihj-yoc 
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Oanopévny, H wupt? "Ayansg Bye EOrpe, 

Oddopélyyy, Flpopt'-y-’ Alyat-yoic| Gdye-ye|Oyxe, 

Tloddac 3° ipBipoug puoyac ~ Aide npatapev 

*[lcdhac| & ipOt\ponc dulyiic Bila mpo-wil-yerer 

“Hou, adtods 6 Supra tedye xdvecow 

“How|-wav, ad|rod¢ de-yé|Acdpr-ya| tedye xdlvecor, 

Owwwvaiot te maior + (Ande 8 vedeléeo Bovkt) « 

*Oryw|voiat ts| maar - (Arlyd¢ &° ételAct-yero| Bovdy) 

"EE 0b 3%) ta npdta SumotytHy Epicavts 

"EE 0d| 8%) ta| mpOta d1|-yaory|tyy ept|cavte 

’ Arpstdng te, divak avdpiv, xa tog “AythAsic. 

*Arpetlane te,-yalvak av|dpiv, xat| di-yos ° AlyAAydc. 

Tic t Gp opihe Detby Fords Guvéyxe payecton ; 

Tig ¢ dip| opi-we Bel-yaov Eprlde Evvélyyxe palyeodar ; 
Anrods xai Aric vidg- 6 yap Bacthijt yodwieic 
Ansoic| xa Au-yac| whi-yéc- 6| yap BacalAa-ye yolherBerc 

Nodcov ava otpatév pce xaxijy, Ghéxaveo 68 Aaot - 

Nodcov diva otpatéy| dpos xalxijy- GAélxaveo 68| dant - 

Odvexa tov Xpdony Frpys’ donrijpa 

**OSvexa| viv Xpslany dilsiund dpnlcipa 

"Arpstdnc. 6 yap Arde Boag Eni vijac Aya, 

"Atpstlng- 6 yap| HAD] Dol-wac ext| vi-yac "Alyar-yéov, 

Avodpevig te Bbyatpa, pépwv 7 amepetct Growa, 

*Avodyelvig te Bulyatpa, pélpwv v” ars|pelot-ya|mowa, 

Lréppa t Eywv ev yepolv ExyBdrov "Anddhwwoc 

Lréppar Elywy &v| yepatv ElxnBoro|-w “AndAlAwvog 

Xpvaiw ava oximrpy, xal ehicasto mavtas ” Ayatodc, 

Xpus-yo -wa\va oxijr|tpw, xa-ye| Aicosto| neveag “Alyat-yodc, 

*Arpetda 68 pakiota dbw xocpryjtops addy: 

*Arpet|da de paltota dblww xoc|p7tope| Lady: 
*Arpeldat te, xal GdAor Bixvijmudec “Ayanol, 
“Arps-yrldan ve, xal-y Gdo-wel -yuxvijwidec “Al yar-yoi 

“Ypiv pav deo dciev "Oddpmua Schpar? Eyovtec, 

“Ypivipev byot| dci-yev OfAdpaa-yar Scar’ Elyovtec, 

"Exnépoar Uprdporo node, 2 @ tad? txéodar - 

"Exnép|oar Ipt-yaluor-yo néjdwv, yo| 8° Gxad tlxéodar. 


The attention of the reader is particularly called to the 
lengthening power of the diiyota in this line, which is the cause 
of the last syllable in xédw being long,—as also to the conver- 
sion of the ¢ in $i of the line preceding into the same letter, 
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and whereby this word is contracted into a single syllable. 
There does not appear to be any necessity whatever for the 
intervention of a digamma, as Bentley supposes, before the 
word Otxad’. If there is any intervention at all, it must be as- 
suredly that of the diiyota, viz. 6-yéaé’ in this case also; in- 
deed, in all the cases, I conceive, in which there is an elision 
either of the ¢ ort, they ought properly to be pronounced in 
this manner, as [oda ;—dyipdipous-dyétehe!-yeto Bovdy ;—tyans- 
pest-yarowa, de. 
Tlaida 6é por Micaize pidyy, ta O Growa déyecbe, 
Maida é| por Adloonts qilAny, ta 8° G|rowa délyeobs, 
“ACéuevor Ati vfdv, &xnBdhov "Andddwva. 
“AGopelvor At-yoc| whr-yév &|xn3ddror| "AndA|Awva. 
“Ev” Aor pav navtes Exevpypynsay Ayal, 
“Ev?” GlAot pav| xavtes e|xever|ynoay ’ Alyar-yol, 
Aldciobat # ispija, xal ayaa déydar Snowe - 
Aidsia|bat 0 f-yeloy-ya, xa|-yayhaa| deyda-ya|nowa - 
"AN odx *Arpetdy “Ayapsuvor. Fvdave dopa - 
"AW odx|” Atpst|dn-yAyaluéuvov-ly Fveave| Bopsd - 
"ADAG namie depict, xpatepiv & ani pdPov EredAc - 
"AAG xalxide dept|-yer, xpatelpov 6° exi| pdBov élreArc - 
My, oe, yépov, xothyow ym napa vyvat xysio, 
My, os, yé\pov, xotlAnow Elya mapa| v-yuo! x|xet-yo, 
7H viv dndivovr’, 7 Sotepov, adtc idvta. 
°H vov| én Pdlvove’, 7i|-ySotepov| adzic i|-yovta 
My, vd tor 0d ypatopy oxijrtpov, xai otéupa Devito. 
My, vd tol-yod ypatcluy oxijx|tpov, xai| otéupa e|-yoi-yo. 
Tiy & bh 0d dow, xpiv pry xal yijpac Exerow 
**Tiy 8° dy0|-wov ddlow, mptv| pv xal| yijpac Elmerow 
“Hysrépm avi ote, &v” Apysi, tHAGH natpns, 
“Hyeté|oep-wevi|-yotxo-wey| ~Agye-ye| THAGH| xatpye, 
“lovéy éxoryouévyy, xat budv Aéyos avndwoay. 
“lotév é|noryouélyyy, xa-ye|wov Aéyoc| avtt-yol-wweav. 
"AK TH, pH we Epebele, caudtep0¢ dic xe vena. 
"AK W,| wh wf epélOeCe - caladtepac| dig xe vél-yy-yau. 
“Oc Epar’ - Eddercev 2 6 yéowy, xai excideto pbdw - 
“Qc Epar’ -| Esder\sev 6° 6 yélowv, xa-yel-retdeto| phdw - 
By & axéwv rapa Diva noduphoicfow daracons 
Bi, 8” axé|-yeorr napa| diva noldvphoto|3or-yo Palkdcans, 
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Wodda 2? Ener? &mdvevde miov Hpae” 6 pepe 

Torre & ener?” axalvevrds x|-yao Hoa’ 6 yelpar-yor 

*Anddkuwve fivaxn, tov Hdxopos téxe And - 

"Ardhlhov-yalvaxn, tov] F-yoxolwoc téxe| Ante - 
KAdO pev, Apyupdr8”, ¢ Xpdeny GypBEsyrac, 
*KAGH: pyo,|-w ’Apripolzak?, 8 Xphomy| dypBélarras, 

KdAay te Cabdény, Tevédord te ter dveiccete, 

*KOAay| te Cadél-yny, Tevéldor|-y6 te|-yigr-yalvacaers, 

Luwved - ef mors tr yaplevt’ ext vydv Epetpa, 

Lpwvd-yd|- wetnoré| tor yant|-yeve” ent| vy-yov Eloeda, 

"H ef Oy mové tor xava miova ppt? Sega 

*H-yei| 67 more| to xara| moval pyot”~yelxy-ya 

Tadpwy 73° atydyv, téde por xpyjnvov éhdwp - 

Taipun| 72° dulyaov, r68e| po xpyi|-yyvov E|-yEAduip « 

Tiseray Aavaci tua daxova cote BéAscary. 

Ticer|-yav Aavaloi-y &ua| Saxpo-wal cotcr B\édecorv. 
“Qc Epar? edydpevos - tod 8° Exdve DorBos "Ardrdwv - 
“Q¢ Epar’| yoydpelvoc - tad] 6° ExAv-wel DoiBoc *Alrddrwy - 

Bi 68 xarv? Odhiproo xaptvwv ywdusvos xijp, 

By 68 xav’| Odddp|zot-yo xalpyvwy| y~w-wopsvos x7jp, 

TOs Gyorow Eywv, aupypepéa te papétpyy. 

***TGS’ wyaow Elywv aulonpepé|-ya ve palpérpyy - 

*Exhaygav 6° dip’ Giotoi ex’ pw ywopsvow, 

*Exdayélay 8° GP 6|-wioto-yéx’| Gpwy| yw-wopevat-yo, 

Adtod xvndéveog: 6 & Fis voxti Bormud< - 

** Adrod| xevy|Pévt0¢ - 6| 8° F-yt-ye| vuxri-ye|-youns - 

"EXer txert’ dnavevde veiiv, peta 3° tdv Eyxe - 

“Efer t|nert” analvevbe vel-yav, petal & i-yov Elynxe - 

Acwi) 68 xrayyi) yéve? Gpyupéowo Buio. 

Acwi| 88 xroylyi) yéver"| &pyupé|-yor-yo Br|-yot-yo. 

Odpijac pev mptov Embyeto, xal xbvag apyauc - 

*Odpii|-yas pav| mpdtov elredyeto|, xat xdvac| doyaus - 


The above examples are, I consider, amply sufficient to en- 
able any one who may be desirous to make himself perfectly 
acquainted with the principles of my new system; indeed I 
might almost venture to assert, that any person who has made 
himself sufficiently master of these principles, so as to scan 
without assistance the first half-dozen lines of the poem, will 
find but little difficulty afterwards in scanning any line what- 
ever in either of the two immortal works of Homer, unless, 
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indeed, the line be defective; yet even in that case, that is to 
say where the text is erroneous, the scanning nevertheless will 
frequently remain unaffected. However strange this new sys- 
tem may at first appear, yet I feel well assured that upon fur- 
ther acquaintance it will be found to be the true one. It is not 
founded merely upon fancy, but upon long observation and upon 
sound and physical principles. It gives, besides, a weight and 
a smoothness to the line that in heroic poetry would otherwise 
be wanting, and without which many of Homer’s lines would 
seem to be both broken and disjointed. The difference which 
it makes to me is the same as when an air is sung or played 
merely from the notes, and the same air when executed with 
emphasis and feeling; a difference which I need not dilate upon 
to any one who has got a correct ear for music, or but a par- 
ticle of taste even. 

As an instance of the first-mentioned effect, I shall quote 
only the seventeenth line of the Iliad, viz. : 


*Atpé-yidat te, xd-yahho-ye-yuxvydes "Ayat-yol. 

The line, when divided in this manner, is to me both flowing 
and beautiful, but much of the beauty and rhythm of which is 
completely lost when heard after the old method of reading. 
As an instance of a broken or disjointed line upon the old sys- 
tem, I shall repeat the one which has been already quoted, viz. : 
H-yaro-weir’ + tné-yod toryem é-yos - Sppa yd-|weda), 
and which, after this new method, will be found to read almost 
as smoothly as the other. And here for the present I shall ter- 
minate my treatise. 


H. BonnycastTLe. 





XXXII. 
ON THE ELEVENTH OF PINDAR’S PYTHIAN ODES. 





TuHE eleventh of Pindar’s Pythian odes has always been con- 
sidered particularly difficult of elucidation, and especially in re- 
spect to what is indeed the grand problem for criticism in all 
the odes, the pertinence and propriety of the mythical enrich- 
ment to the subject and occasion of the poem. That such 
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pertinence and propriety must have existed, no one now thinks 
of questioning, whether they are now apparent or not; the taste 
or information of the critic may be open to impeachment in the 
matter, it is now established and understood, but not the genius 
of the Theban poet. 

The development of this principle has at once resulted from, 
and occasioned some of the greatest triumphs of modern criti- 
cism, but so high a standard, and strict a rule of illustration, 
has thus become sanctioned, that what remains obscure is dark- 
ened still more by contrast, and blots the surrounding illumi- 
nation. I subjoin a series of tentative solutions of the difficulty 
that clouds the ode before us; the best of them, it will be ob- 
served, is not advanced with confidence, and every one, I think, 
will convey a forlorn sense of desperation to those who are fa- 


miliar with the delightful impressions of happier examples of 
analysis.' 





1" Apiera é [livdages ri iyxausoy sigyd-  coedes cum adulteriis eo tantum refero 
caro: iy dé ois itis chiden axaigy wa- ut dissuadeatur superbia et tyrannis ; 
esxPdoss xigneare.—Scholiast, Pyth. xt. in quo quum propiorem fabulam satis 
+, &. gravem non nosset, ut solet ubique quan- 

Digressio quee sequitur,alusu ingenii, tum fieri potest eligere quod propius 
ex notionum associatione fortuita est  tangat, pulcre victoria in Crisseeo cam- 
profecta. Heyne, ad v. 24, Pyth. x1. po parta utitur, ut sic ad Orestis iisdem 
Propius ad vim illius episodii accedere in locis olim viventis cetereeque fami- 
non licet ; si tamen de obscurissima re _ lie ~Agamemnoniz tristem fortunam 
quam despero unquam quemquam in  veniat.—Dissen, Commentar., p. 339, 
clara luce positurum esse, conjectura Pindar himself seems to admit that 
proferenda est, ea in hunc fere modum his digression about Agamemnon and 
exornari poterit. Perierit unus ex Clytsemnestra is rather beside the ques- 
Thrasydeei necessariis, non tamen pater _tion (v. 38), and a very few points of 
qui superstes est (vs. 14, 43), sed alius resemblance would suffice for the intro- 
quidam, isque justus vir(v. 55,56,seq.) | duction of a story, for which the poet 
Fuerit is homo potens ; interemptus sit himself has offered some sort of apology. 
in turbis, quee ante pugnam Plataicam The only conclusion which can be drawn 
Thebis fuerunt, per propinquum vel with any degree of safety, is, that some 
affinem haud minus potentem, ut Aga- one of the victor’s friends or relatives 
memno per Clytzemnestram et Agis- had been accused by calumnious citizens 
thum ; excesserit illius familia ex urbe, of adultery with some lady of rank (vs 
fortasse in Phocidem ; mox ubi Greci 25 and following), and that this had 
Pausania duce Thebas in deditionem probably been made an excuse for put- 


_acceperant, Thrasydeei familia aliqua ting him to death by the then tyrants 


ratione ulta eos sit, qui propinquo ne- | of Thebes, but that his death had been 
cem attulerint, opitulante forsitan La- | avenged by the family of Thrasydeeus 
cone Pausania, &e.—A. Boeckh, Explic. after the restoration of freedom.—Do- 
Pind., p. 339. | naldson, Introduct. Pyth. xt. 

Dubito igitur unum ex Thrasydei | Mommsen explains the mythus, and 
necessariis interemptum, propositasque . the way it is handled, by reference to 
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The translation of the ode (which will sufficiently indicate the 
readings I accept,) may thus run; ease and elegance being left 
a little aside for the sake of lineal and literal exactitude. 


PINDAR’S ELEVENTH PYTHIAN ODE, 


For TurasyD£vs oF THEBES, VICTOR IN THE FOOT-RACE OF BOYS. 


Srropue |. 


5. 
Antist. 1. 


Epope 1. 


15. 


Srro. 2. 


20. 


Ant. 2, 


25. 


Ep. 2. 


30. 


Srro. 3. 


Daughters of Kadmus, Semele, of Olympian goddesses path-fellow ; 
And thou, Ino Leukothea; sharing the mansions of Nereids of the deep; 
Speed with Herakles’ most excellent offspringed 

Mother, to Melia along ; into the adytum, of golden tripods 

Treasury, which pre-eminently Loxias prized 

And styled Ismenion, truthful seat of diviners ; 

Oh, children of Harmonia, there now too the heroines’ native 

Band he summons to assemble in company, 

In order that sacred Themis and the right deciding 


. Omphalos of the earth, ye may resound ; as evening is setting in, 


For Seven-gated Thebes’ 

Sake, and the contest of Kirrha, 

In which Thrasydeeus has called to memory the hearth 

Of his fathers, casting on it a third garland; 

In wreathy meads of Pylades 

Victorious, the host of Laconian Orestes. 

Whom, while his father was being slaughtered, Arsinoe, from Clyteem- 
nestra’s 

Forceful hands, his nurse, snatched up away from direful treachery ; 

When the Dardanian daughter of Priam, 

Kassandra, by beamy brass, along with the Agamemnonian 

Soul, she sped to Acheron’s shaded edge ; 

Ruthless woman. Whether it was that her Iphigencia by Euripus 

Killed, far from her country, goaded to arouse violent handed spleen ; 

Or in strange bed enslaved, 

Did nightly embraces seduce her? This for youthful brides 

Is the most odious fault and skilless to conceal 

From foreign tongues. 

Citizens too are slanderous ; 

And lofty state has envy not inferior : 

But he of mean aspirations riots unnoticed. 

The hero Atreides himself died, 

Returning late to renowned Amycle ; 

And caused to perish too the seeress maid, when for the sake of Helen 
the burnt out 








the details, historical and conjectural, of Rauchenstein, (loc. cit.) by an arbi- 
the third Messenian war, but as not to | trary reading of the Scholiast, dates the 
his own satisfaction (p. 69), so neither, | Ode Olymp. 79, 3, with what good pur- 
I presume, to that of any of his readers ; | pose or result in rendering the ode at 
his views are well criticised by Rau- | large, or its mythical enrichment more 
chenstein, Philologus 11. p. 202. And | intelligible, is not tome apparent. 


compare the notice by Scheidewin, ibid. 


p. 708. 
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Trojans’ palaces he had spoiled of their luxury.? But he, the aged host, 
35. Strophius, reached, youthful head, 
The dweller of foot of Parnassus: but with late war 
He slew his mother and prostrated A°gisthus too in slaughter. 
Ant. 3. Of a truth, O friends, by interchanging cross paths I have wandered 
away 
After proceeding at first in the,straight path ; or me some wind out of 
my course 
40. Has thrown like a vessel on the sea: 
O Muse, but it is thine, if for fee you have bargained to afford 
A mercenary voice, at other time and other whither to bestir, 
Epo. 3. Either for the father, Pythian victor, 
Or now for Thrasydzeus, 
45. Of whom the cheerfulness and the glory is ablaze. 
On one part, in chariots gloriously victorious of old, 
Of much renowned contests the Olympian 
Fleet radiance, they gained by horses : 
Stro. 4. And at Pytho into the stark stadium descending, they have overcome 
50. The Hellenian array in swiftness. From the gods may I affect things 
glorious, 
Intent on what is attainable by my age. 
For of the city’s conditions finding the middle state with longer 
Prosperity blooming, I except to the lot of tyrannies. 
Ant. 4, About common excellencies I am concerned; and warded off are envious 
55, Hatreds, if one gaining the summit and tranquilly occupying it, direful 
insolence 
Has shunned ; at the black bourn 
He will have a more glorious death ; to dearest progeny 
Furnishing fair fame, of possessions the grace most excellent. 
Fp. 4. This is that Iphikleides 
60. Iolaus ennobles, 
Theme as he is of song; and the force of Kastor 
And thee, O Prince Poludeukes, ye sons of the gods ; 
On one day in seats of Therapne, 
64. And on one inhabiting within Olympus. 


The difficulty ascribed to the ode applies, among other points, 
to its date; and on this head it is necessary to adopt an opi- 
nion, before committing ourselves to illustrations dependent at 
every step on political allusions. 
From the ode itself we learn, that the victory celebrated was 
gained in the stadium or foot race at the Pythian games by 
_Thrasydeus of Thebes, whose father was also a Pythian victor, 
and still living ; and at an earlier period, some member of the 
family had gained a victory in the Olympic chariot-race. 

Thrasydeus himself, it is said, by the victory now celebrated, 
has cast the third wreath on his paternal hearth ; counting the 





» Had put a term to the luxury of, &c. 
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Olympic victory as the first, and the Pythian victory of his father 
the second, that now celebrated must be the first ever gained by 
the son, and this agrees with the absence of any allusion in the 
ode to his achievement of a previous triumph. So great was the 
splendour that an Olympic chariot victory cast upon a family, 
that the opportunity furnished by the new victory, of publicly 
reviving the recollection of it, must have been a great part of 
the gratification of Thrasydzus, and of course duly taken advan- 
tage of in the ode; on this account it is impossible to concede that 
it is not included in the three victories alluded to. 

Now the scholiast gives the date of two victories gained by a 
Thrasydeus; Pythiad 28 (=Olymp. 75, 3) and 33 (= Olymp. 80, 
3, see on the Chronology Boeckh. Explic. p. 206 ff. and Krause.) 
The earlier date is the year after the battle of Plateea, which had 
led to the severe treatment of Thebes by the Lacedzmonians, for 
the favour and aid the city lent to the Persians; the deaths of a 
large number of its aristocracy, and the loss of its control over 
the rest of Beeotia. The ode, however, which touches on the 
relations of Thebes and Lacedemon, bears no impress of the 
violent feelings with which the Theban poet would naturally be 
animated, and to which indeed he gives vent with fervent passion 
in other odes written certainly at this time. 

If, therefore, the dates given by the scholiast are literally cor- 
rect, we are forced to the inference, that it was not the Thrasy- 
deus of our ode who conquered Pyth. 28, but a different person 
of the same name, and not, I think, his father; the phraseology 
of verses 43, 44, seems to preclude the idea that father and son 
were of the same name.* 

We have then the latter date Pyth. 33, for the subject of the 
ode, the first victory gained by the son Thrasydeus, the third 
recorded for his family; at this date the political position of 
Thebes had undergone great change, and harmonizes much 
more readily with the tone and topics of the poet. 

To Tycho Mommsen, is to be assigned the merit of establish- 
ing for the first time the superior probability of the more 
recent date.‘ 

From the terms of the ode, it appears, that the victory gained 
in the games of Apollo was celebrated at Thebes, at the temple 
of Apollo Ismenius, which was situated without the city by the 





3 i ware) Tluboviny * Pindarus, Kiel. 1845, 
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Electrid gate, and the ode apears to have been written to be 
sung in the procession thither, while another poem of different 
character, a hymn, was reserved for the evening celebration at 
the temple itself. 

Oracles were given di éumpwv’ as at Elis, at the Ismenian fane, 
and there were stored golden tripods dedicated by the Thebagene,, 
the primitive Kadmeian Thebans, in times before the Boeotian 
conquest,* as well as by families, relics of the race in later times. 
These Thebagenz appear to have been the families of distinction, 
(Paus. 1x. 10, 4.) who supplied the annual or novennial daph- 
nephorus, a youth, selected for beauty and vigour, as became the 
representative of Apollo, who with luxuriant locks, crown of 
gold, and splendid and flowing robes, led the chorus of virgins 
attendant on the x»n®, a pole bound with laurel and flowers, 
and surmounted by balls and fillets, symbols by form and number, 
of the astronomical period of which the completion was cele- 
brated.’ It was the custom of at least the wealthier daphne- 
phori, to dedicate a tripod to Apollo Ismenius, and one was 
shown in the temple as the dedication of Amphitryon, on the 
occasion of Hercules acting as daphnephorus. 

The Parthenia of Pindar comprised hymns written for these 
celebrations, and his own son was a daphnephorus ; and there 
can be little doubt that the noble gens of Aigide, to which he 
belonged, pertained to the Thebagenz, the primitive and tra- 
ditional worshippers of Ismenian Apollo. 

Now the name Thrasydzus occurs in the family of the gid 
Theron, and hence there is a presumption that the Pythian 
victor was an Aégid, and hence a Thebagena, not to say a daph- 
nephorus, and the Kadmeian and Ismenian allusions of the ode, 
stamp the presumption as a warranted conclusion; and this 
circumstance often noticed, but never yet duly appreciated, fur- 
nishes the long-sought key to the complete elucidation of the 
ode, and the solution of all or most of the difficulties of har- 
monizing its mythical, personal, and political allusions. 

It was the frequent custom of those about to contend in the 
games, to consult an oracle, and that Thrasydeus had received 
an encouraging answer at the Ismenion, may help to account for 
the celebration of his victory there, as well as for the poet’s 
marked notice of the oracle. 





5 Herod. virr. 134. p. 487 and 397, ff. 
® Herod. v. 59. Miiller, Orchomenos, 7 Proclus, Chrestom. 
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After the consideration of the position and connections of the 
victor personally, the political relations of his city require at- 
tentive observation, and those of Thebes at the date at present 
in question were peculiar and critical; to understand them, we 
must commence our view from an earlier period. When Xerxes 
invaded Greece, Thebes rendered him active and persevering 
assistance; Thebans at a later date, to palliate this treason to 
the Pan-hellenian cause, pleaded that their country at the time, 
was in the power neither of a democracy nor of an aristocracy, 
in the form which was held equally legitimate, but was coerced, 
by a dynasty of a few men, of whom Attaginus and Timegenidas 
are mentioned as the chief, in a manner approximating to a 
tyranny.* In this there was probably considerable truth, and 
such rulers, it is clear, exposed to attacks both from democra- 
tical and aristocratical assailants, would without scruple avail 
themselves of the overwhelming force obtained by alliance with 
Persia; at the same time there is such an appearance of zeal 
and heartiness in the Medism of Thebes, that it must have been 
favoured by a numerous and active party on other grounds, and 
these doubtless were jealousy, and fear of the encroachments and 
ambition of Athens, which had alarmed the A¢ginetans, and even 
induced them to yield earth and water to the demand of Darius. 

What had been the sentiments of Pindar himself at this crisis ? 
his aristocratical opinions and affections are well known; the 
associate of Sicilian magnates and tyrants, and of the Medizing 
Aleuade, there is nevertheless not a line in his poems that can 
be fairly interpreted as untrue either to liberty or Greece. The 
tone of his poetry, quite as distinctly as his positive expressions, 
make an imputation of Medism absurd; and as regards the 
government of Thebes, the presumption is, that as a man of 
noble birth, he would have but little sympathy with the oligarchs 
whose pretensions to distinction were subversive of his own, and 
who seem to belong to a class, which most usually compassed 
tyrannical power, by the same treacherous abuse of popular 
arts that elevated Pisistratus. 

After the final defeat of the Persians and their Theban allies 
at the battle of Platza, Pausanias, the Lacedemonian general, 
and acting with regal power, as guardian of the son of Leonidas, 
advanced with the victorious army upon Thebes, to exact re- 





& Thucyd. qu. 62. 
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paration for the support rendered to the enemies of Greece. 
Attaginus escaped, but Timegenidas and other heads of the 
medizing party, were given up and put to death without form 
or discussion by Pausanias at Corinth ; and the city itself was 
deprived of its influence and supremacy over the rest of Boeotia, 
—the Beeotian confederacy. (Diod. x1. 81; Justin. 11. 6.) 

The discredit of Thebes was highly favourable to the influence 
of Athens, and ultimately Sparta, alarmed at her progress, took 
measures to heal the wound she herself had been the instrument 
of inflicting. That this change of policy did not come into 
activity till twenty years after the battle of Platea, may be 
received as an indication how deep was the horror inspired by 
Theban Medism, and how strong was the repulsion between the 
two states, resulting from this feeling, and from the recollection 
of the severities of Pausanias. 

At last, in the year B. C. 457, when the Athenians undertook 
the building of the long walls, to connect the fortifications of 
Athens with those of her ports, Sparta took the alarm at a step 
which threatened to secure Athens in the full exercise of its 
maritime superiority, in spite of any opposition of land forces 
that could be brought against her. The Phocians had attacked 
the little territory of Doris, and afforded a pretext for Spartan 
interference to the north of the Isthmus, and a force was dis- 
patched, of 1500 of their own troops, and 10,000 allies, under 
Nikomedes, regent during the minority of Pleistoanax son of 
Pausanias, the former enemy of Thebes. Neither Diodorus nor 
Thucydides mention Pleistoanax as present in the expedition, but 
I have little doubt that he was so. 

Doris was easily rescued, but the Spartan force lingered in 
Beeotia, where it was employed in enlarging andstrengthening the 
fortifications of Thebes, and also in bringing the Beeotian towns 
into effective subjection to her control. With this assistance, 
Thebes undertook to maintain her authority, and withstand 
Athens, without requiring aid from Peloponnesus in future. 

These proceedings were understood at Athens, and the ex- 
- citement of the sovereign demus was enhanced by the well- 
founded suspicion that the aristocratical party within the city 
was in treasonable communication with the Spartan force. 
Precautions were at once taken for guarding the passes of the 
Isthmus, as well as the Crissean gulf, thus cutting off the return 
of Nikomedes: and a large force, supported by Argive and 
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Thessalian allies, was sent into Beotia, where a battle shortly 
ensued in the neighbourhood of Tanagra. The conflict was 
severe, and the loss great on both sides, but the Thessalians, 
doubtless by arrangement of the Athenian aristocrats, passed 
over to the enemy in the midst of it, and the result ultimately 
was in favour of the Thebans and Lacedemonians. The latter 
appear, however, not to have gained a more decisive advantage 
than they were willing to give up for the price of an unmo- 
lested return to Peloponnesus ; they concluded a four months’ 
truce with Athens, and left the Thebans to their own re- 
sources.’ 

Sixty-one days after the battle of Taaagra, Myronides led 
an Athenian force into Beotia, beat the Thebans at (Enophyta, 
obtained possession of all the Boeotian towns but Thebes, and 
deprived the Thebans of their recently recovered advantages.’ 
Pursuing his success, the Athenian general obliged the Opun- 
tian Locrians, and then the Phocians recently at the power of 
Sparta, to give hostages, and then advanced into Thessaly, 
with a view to force Pharsalus to receive back Orestes, son 
of the king Echecratidas ; this last attempt failed, however, and 
he returned to Athens. 

The Pythian games in which Thrasydeus gained his prize, 
fell about three months before the battle of Tanagra, and 
within these three months we must place the date of the ode, as 
it contains nothing that can be relied on as an allusion to the 
battle. When the games were celebrated, it seems probable 
that Nikomedes was either present, or in the neighbourhood. 
The connection of the Herakleid kings with the Pythian fane 
was always very intimate, and as the Lacedemonians were fa- 
vourers of the Dorian families of Delphi, as superintendents of 
the oracle, in opposition to the Phocians, there is ground for in- 
ference, that the aggressions of Phocis, which it was the object 








® Thucydides, in his rapid summary 
of these events, says nothing of a truce. 
The Lacedemonians, are his words, 
ravaging the Megarid returned home 
through Gerania and the Isthmus. Pro- 
bably the forces that guarded the passes 
had been advanced with the expedition 
into Beeotia, and shared the defeat at 
Tanagra. Truce or no truce, the The- 








bans were equally deprived of Spartan | 


assistance in securing the results of the 
victory. 

10 See on these events Boeckh’s Chro- 
nological Note to Isth. v1. Ezxplic., p. 
530, ff. According to Grote, vol. v. p. 
445, after the battle of CEnophyta, “the 
Athenians became masters of Thebes, 
as well as of the remaining Bootian 
towns.” On what authority is Thebes 


included here ? 
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of their expedition to check, had been directed towards Delphi as 
well as Doris. It is at least certain, that shortly after Myronides 
had reversed their arrangement in Phocis, supplanted their inter- 
est, and taken hostages to secure the Attic party favourable to 
Athens in power, the Lacedemonians engaged in the sacred war 
with the object and effect of depriving the Phocians of the control 
of the oracle, and restoring it to the Delphians. Athenian influ- 
ence, therefore, at this time implies Phocian superintendence, 
and Lacedemonian Delphian, and therefore at the time Thrasy- 
dus contended, the Delphians, protected by Lacedemonians, 
would enjoy their full privileges. 

Corresponding results would attend the presence of the La- 
cedemonians at Thebes; the protection by them of any rem- 
nant of the party of Timegenidas, or on the other hand, of the 
democratical party who looked to Athens, is not to be thought 
of. Their negotiations with the aristocratical reactionists of 
Athens, indicate their policy as well as sympathies, and assure 
us that in promoting the resumption by Thebes of her authority 
over the Beeotian towns, they at the same time sought to establish 
the supremacy of the aristocratical class, the class strong in 
wealth, in traditional nobility and privilege, and common con- 
tempt of the vulgar, as the best security for an administration 
favourable to their interests, and permanently hostile to Athens. 
Such a revolution is in harmony with all the expressed sympa- 
thies of Pindar, as we may presume it would be with those of 
the Aigid Thrasydeus; and a Pythian victory gained at such a 
moment by a member of the restored and elate aristocracy, 
could not be celebrated without some allusion to the political 
career opening with such promise before them. 

Extravagant elation, however, and insolent triumph over the 
depressed democracy, is not in accordance with the temper of 
the Epinician poetry of Pindar, who, in this point, and under 
control of the religious sentiment of the celebration, is superior 
to the class to whom otherwise, it must be admitted, he belongs. 
Professions and inculcations of political, as of all other mode- 


- ration and aversion to tyrannical and violent courses, charac- 


terize his expressions; and it is observable, that now his friends 
and party are triumphant, it is in this regulated tone that he 
addresses their feelings ; while under a reverse we find him in 
another ode inculcating good hope and heart, but unable to 
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suppress a degree of bitterness in his anticipation of the down- 
fall of the democrats. 

But on the present occasion, there were other elements 
of complication in the feelings of the poet and his class and 
party, especially in regard to the Lacedemonians, to whom they 
now looked for the restoration of their city as well as faction, 
but whom they could not but remember as the ruin of both. 
Pausanias, however, the great instrument of the former severity, 
was now no more; Pleistoanax his son was king of Sparta, but 
still a minor, and the Spartan force was commanded by his guar- 
dian, Nikomedes son of Cleombrotus. 

Pausanias had fallen a victim to the very tendency to ty- 
ranny and medism, that he had chastised so severely in Thebes 
and her rulers. He had assumed the pomp of an Asiatic 
despot, and the insolence of a Greek tyrant, to the disgust and 
alienation of the allies; and had opened negotiations. with 
Xerxes for the hand of his daughter as the price of betraying 
Greece. Deserted and accused by the Peloponnesians, he was 
summoned home, but not content with impunity, continued his 
intrigues both with the Persians and also the Helots, whom he 
instigated to revolt. Helot information put the Ephors upon 
their guard, and the evidence afforded by means of a slave, was 
decisive of the guilt of the regent. He took refuge in the tem- 
ple of Athene Chalkioikos, but in vain. His own mother is said 
to have suggested and authorized the policy of the Ephors, by 
placing a brick before the entrance to the temple, and then 
retiring to her home. Byzantine tradition said that he was 
pursued by the Erinnyes of a maiden of their city, whom he had 
ravished from her parents, and slain in error and accident; and 
her unexpiated death was the cause that he, of all the suppli- 
cants of Athene Chalkioikos, alone was suppliant in vain. 

Pausanias, the victor of Plateea, was starved to death, and 
such was the fate at the hands of his countrymen and rela- 
tions in sacred precincts, on the information of Helots and a 
Thracian slave, of the medizing and tyrannically disposed 
chastiser of the medizing tyrants of Thebes. Some time after- 
wards, the Delphian oracle commanded his solemn re-interment, 
and exacted reparation for the profanation of the temple, from 
which he had been brought away just as he was on the point of 
expiring. Pleistoanax his son was one day to owe his return 
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from exile to a mandate of the same oracle, though not without 
suspicion that it was corruptly obtained. 

In the ode before us, Pindar relates the troubles of the house 
of Agamemnon, as typical of the miseries of exalted station and 
sovereign power, and even of tyranny. He makes Amycle in 
Laconia, and not Argos, the scene of his catastrophe, and de- 
signates his son Orestes, the Laconian, in contradiction to the 
traditions preferred by Aschylus in his treatment of the same 
mythus about a year earlier, and doubtless with as good a 
reason. The Athenian poet exhibited the fate of the Argive 
Agamemnon at Argos, and connecting Orestes both as refugee 
and suppliant for purification, with Phocis, and not like Pindar 
with Delphi; he transferred the close of his grand action to 
Athens, and set forth the mythical intercourse as type and 
precedent and sanction for the alliance existing between the 
two democratical states of Athens and Argos, in opposition to 
the menacing position of Sparta. Even the bones of Orestes, 
claimed by the Spartans as in their keeping, are represented by 
him as resting at Argos. 

The appeal of Aschylus to the political sympathies of Athens 
and her allies has never been mistrusted since it was first 
pointed out, and the intention of Pindar in a contrasted interest, 
is scarcely more open to question. The version of the legend 
he adopts, is a claim on the part of Spartan kings, to be the 
true heirs of the supreme authority of Agamemnon, in oppo- 
sition to Argos, and the claim had come in question in this very 
form in the negotiations to induce Argos to take part in the 
confederacy against Persia. Hence Agamemnon would be re- 
cognised with facility, as the representative of the generalissimo 
Pausanias, as the Greeks were ever forward to institute a 
comparison of their victory over the Persians, to that of their 
Homeric forefathers over Asiatic Troy. Probably the visit of 
the Spartan king to the Troad, mentioned by Thucydides, was 
not without some feeling of taking his place as representative 
of his heroic predecessor, as Alexander long after visited the 
site to assume the position of a new Achilles. 

Considering, therefore, the peculiar relation of Sparta and 
Thebes at the date of the ode, it appears to me impossible that 
the miserable fate of Agamemnon on his return home from the 





1. Stesichorus and Simonides placed the palace of Agamemnon in Lacedsemon. 
—Schol. Eurip., Orest. 46. 
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Asiatic triumph ; the flight of Orestes to Cirrha ; the protection 
afforded him by the god of the oracle, and the divine sanction 
of his exaction of reparation for the unnatural murder, could 
have been recalled at this time, and with such especial empha- 
sis on the Laconian locality of the events, without suggesting, 
and therefore being intended to suggest, the unhappy catastro- 
phe of Pausanias, the victor of Platea. The coincidence of 
the leading lines of the two stories is sufficient for the illus- 
tration, though something more may be ascribed, without press- 
ing the parallel too closely, to secondary incidents. The design 
of Pausanias to ally himself to Xerxes by marriage, reminds 
at least of the connection of Agamemnon with Cassandra, 
daughter of Priam; the unnatural sternness of his mother, re- 
minds us at least of the unwomanly Clytemnestra, and the fate 
of Iphigeneia is at least painted in some of the colours of the 
misadventure at Byzantium ; and when the poet insists on the 
unhappy liability of the exalted to provoke the envy, calumny, 
and denunciation of mean-spirited citizens, we find the applica- 
tion, that is not readily supplied to us by the mythical story, 
rise at once to our minds from the circumstances of the accu- 
sation and death of the historical hero. 

We shall be led still closer to the characterization of the 
feelings addressed and stimulated in the ode, if we examine 
what were the peculiar mythical and traditional ties, by which 
the affections of Thebes and Theban Thrasydzus were interested 
in, and attached to Sparta. Ties of some degree of strength and 
of some degree of specialty existed among all the Greek states, 
and a poet who regarded any pair of them in alliance, had ever 
at his command some precedent in heroic times, some stuff and 
matter of primeval ages, to furnish the indispensible vehicle for 
the expression of reviving feelings ; it was for individual genius 
to give force and aptness to the application. 

In the present instance, we find a fund of tradition concerning 
the primeval connection of the Sparti of Kadmean Thebes and 
Orchomenian Minyans, with the country and mythology of Lace- 
demon. The Minyans of Beeotia, the Kadmeian race to which the 
Egide and Thebagenz belong, have common relations to Laco- 
nia and Lemnos ; and Herodotus” tells how Minyans came from 
Lemnos to Laconia, and claimed home and settlement on the 
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ground of antique relationship. The legends of Ino Leukothea 
are essentially Minyan, and in Laconia we find her worship 
and legends in several localities, and in association with Dionu- 
sos offspring of her sister Semele. 

The Kadmeian gens of Aigide,!* settled in Sparta before 
the date of the Dorian occupation,’ were especially con- 
nected with Amycle, (Jsthm. vi. Cf. Pyth. v. and Dissen.) 
the royal seat of Agamemnon according to the poet. It was 
by injunction of the Pythian oracle of Apollo that they joined 
the Dorian force, and no doubt from like influence that 
their settlement was in the vicinity of the most celebrated fane 
of the god, and the seat of the Hyacinthia, his chief festival. 
The Amyclean is also the Karneian Apollo, and intimately 
connected with the Agide, not only at Sparta, but at Thera 
and Cyrene. (Pyth. v. and commentators.) 

Thus is explained the detailed allusion to Amyclean sancti- 
ties and traditions in the celebration of an Aigid victor, at a 
time when the alliance of Thebes with Sparta encouraged re- 
miniscences of Laconian intercourse. At Amycle there was 
a fane of the prophetic Cassandra, (Paus. 11. 19.) and statues 
and monuments of Clytemnestra and her murdered spouse, 
and an especial worship of Dionusos, son of Theban Semele. 
Tyndareus, the Dioscuri, Helen and Clytzmnestra are localized 
at Amycle ;'* and Arsinoe also, the nurse who rescued Orestes, 
(Zschylus gives a nurse of different name,) the mother of Aiscu- 
lapius and sister of the wives of the Dioscuri. 

Not far away was Therapne with its Dioscurian legends, and 
the legend given by Pausanias of the visit of the twin gods, 
seems to hint at Theoxenia, like the celebration at Agrigentum, 
in which Pindar sang the Olympic victory of the Aigid Theron. 

What is now the insight which this review may have fur- 
nished to us into the suggestiveness of the occasion, with all 
its personal, public, and traditional associations, for which 
Pindar composed his eleventh Pythian ode ? 

Pindar, at a celebration connected with the fane of Ismenian 

Apollo, the giver of his poetic power, the peculiar god of his 





13 Paus. 111. 15, Aigeus was a de- Aaxdasporior, trov 3 Auizras 
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15 | 16 Statins, Theb. vir. 163. Sil. It. 11. 
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tribe; celebrated a victory in the foot-race gained by his clans- 
man Thrasydzus, youthful son of a father also boasting a Py- 
thian victory, victors of Cadmeian ancestry, and honouring 
therefore and protected by the Cadmeian heroines, to whom the 
Ismenian celebrations had special reference. 

Participants in the solemnity, or witnesses, at least, of the 
triumph and glory of the gid Thrasydzus, are Lacedemo- 
nians, and even their Herakleid regents and sovereigns, who 
gloried in the antique connection of their forefathers with 
the Pythian fane and Delphic heroes of the locality of the vic- 
tory, and had recently given proofs of the surviving force of 
traditional attachments; who even owned relationship to the 
Theban Sparti, honoured the same Cadmeian heroines and 
Minyan demigods as the poet and the victor, and who were ac- 
customed, in their native Amycle, to the rites and traditions 
most dear to the distinguished Theban clan. From Amycle 
also, Theban and Lacedzemonian alike had recollections of a 
catastrophe, that in its mixed character of justice and severity, 
of deserved chastisement and compassionable reverse, bore but 
too close a parallel to the disasters of royal and noble person- 
ages and families within the experience of both. Time had, 
however, now elapsed, a new promise was rising in Pleistoanax 
for the memory of Pausanias, and augured by a visit to the very 
fane and provinces whence Orestes returned to re-establish the 
fortunes of the house of Agememnon. Lacedemon was now in 
alliance with Thebes, as when its Dorian conquerors, aided by 
the Aigid ancestry of Thrasydzus,. first descended from the 
paternal Doris they had recently dutifully aided. Now, then, 
is the time to celebrate the gymnic glory of Thrasydzus and his 
house, not without earlier as well as recent renown,—glories 
these more lasting than tyrannical power, with its concomitants 
of envy, temptation, pride, dissension, and disaster; glories as 
exalted, and, if worn with peace and moderation, a consolation 
in death—the best heritage of descendants. These were the 
glories that distinguished heroes of old—Theban and Lacede- 
monian—friends and allies of old, as are now their descendants, 
and excelling in the games when living, and after death, im- 
mortal—the Diosecuri even participants in the honours and 
seats of the Olympic gods, while, as models of the com- 
mended moderation, they do not disdain alternate residence 
on earth. 
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I am not without some suspicion that the family of Thrasy- 
dus had declined in wealth, and that the comparison between 
a lofty and a middle station—middle relatively to the exalted and 
insulated rank of a tyrant—was not unprompted by that between 
the earlier Olympic chariot victory of the family, and the later 
less ambitious and resplendent contests in the Pythian sta- 
dium. 

It is tempting farther to speculate, that the feelings of Pindar 
and his friends may have been interested at the time in the for- 
tunes of the exiled Thessalian prince Orestes, son of Echecra- 
tidas the Aleuad, called by Thucydides king of Thessaly. Eche- 
cratidas was a friend of Simonides, and the earliest Epini- 
cian of Pindar is written for an Aleuad. The attempt of the 
Athenians, after the victory of GEnophyta, to effect the re-esta- 
blishment of Orestes, seems to have been connected with retali- 
ation for the treachery of the Thessalians at the battle of Tana- 
gra. It is useless to inquire in what direction the sympathies 
of Thebans and Lacedemonians, whose mythical connection 
with Thessaly is recorded by Pindar, were engaged in incidents 
so obscure; it is enough if we infer that the political and do- 
mestic feuds that led to the exile of Orestes, not unassisted by 
coincidence of name, helped at this time to point the moral of 
the poet’s allusions to the troubles and fierce passions of tyran- 
nical houses. The falls of the Sicilian tyrants, Thrasybulus 
and Thrasydeus, were fresh in men’s memories. ‘The latter, as 
an Adgid, namesake of the victor, and friend of Pindar himself, 
could scarcely be forgotten. 

Obviously, it would be out of place, and out of the question, 
to attempt here a full exposition of a single ode, depending, as 
it must, on a theory, in many respects peculiar, of Epinician 
poetry in general, and the development of views to be derived 
from, as they are applicable to, the entire collection. Some com- 
promise must be adopted between the necessities and the re- 
quirements of the case, and in schemes of commentary there is 
ever a presumption in favour of the briefest. 

V.1-6. The epithet given to the mother of Hercules involves a 
eomplimentary application to the Herakleid kings of Sparta—a 
sufficient reason for including her in the invocation. Dissen has 
noticed that the passage connects the name of the Ismenion 
with the divination practised there, henve as derived from tonya, 

VIL. 2 
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and that Apollo has here his title Loxias, for the sake of its 
oracular significance.” 

V.7-10. A bevy of heroines are summoned to the Ismenian fane 
to sing a special theme, Themis and the Pythian oracle, of which 
no more is said in the ode, and the inference of Boeckh appears 
unimpeachable, that a second poem was written for the evening 
fulfilment of this summons—the present ode being sung on the 
way to the fane, or at least as introductory—we shall find pre- 
sently that this hint may be pursued farther. We have seen 
the motive and propriety of the invocation of Kadmeian heroines 
on the occasion. As the Ismenian is celebrated here in con- 
junction with the Delphic fane, it is natural that its oracular 
privileges should be adverted to, and still more so if, as conjec- 
tured, Thrasydzus had availed himself of their encouragement. 

V.11-16. We have seen the motive for making Orestes Laco- 
nian ; by this transition the poet passes to the mythical relations 
of Sparta, and especially her Amyclean princes to Delphi, and 
abrupt as the turn at first appears, the Amyclean traditions of 
the Aigidw, revived by the renewed alliance of Thebes and Lace- 
demon, sufficed to render it easy and natural ; the boldest move- 
ment would be allowed when it carried forward the minds of the 
victor and the auditory to the very direction of their liveliest in- 
terest, and in fact fulfilled an expectation. 

V. 17-34. In the number of heroines all localized at Amy- 
cle that are here introduced, there is a parallelism to the com- 
pany of Theban heroines invoked at the beginning of the ode, 
even Agamemnon, as the Agamemnonian soul, takes feminine 
form. The tomb of Cassandra at Amycle accounts for the double 
reference to her; doubtless tradition here told her fate in detail 
as distinct as Aischylus surrounds it with at Argos. Pindar 
points the moral of the story of Atrides not ambiguously—he 
was murdered by an adulterous wife, but he was himself an 
adulterer—his fate was a miserable conclusion to his glorious 
achievements, but these were performed to punish a fault which 
he himself was equally guilty of; the general moral is as apt 
for the story of Pausanias. It is observed, that in the odes 





17 Tisamenus, the soothsayer of Pau- | of the five victories which the Pythian 
sanias at Platea, was at this time with | oracle had promised to the exercise of 
the expedition of his successor in Boeo- | his functions as diviner—Herodot. 1x. 
tia. . The battle of Tanagra was the last | 34. 
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written for boys, love, in some of its phases, ever makes promi- 
nent appearance. 

V. 35-37. Parnassus is mentioned to identify the father of 
Pylades as no Phocian, but a Delphian. 

V. 38-45. The poet recals himself as if he had strayed from 
his proper theme,—an artifice of transition that recurs in the 
odes, and deceiving no one, still communicates some of the plea- 
sure of a surprise to the re-appearance in allusion and applica- 
tion, of the mythus to which he affects to impute irrelevance. 

V. 46-fin. Launching forth in eulogy of Thrasydzus and his 
father as victors in the games, Pindar, identifying himself, or 
at least his position as is his frequent wont, with those of the 
subjects of his song, contrasts the glories of the games as bless- 
ings of divine favour and approval, with the perils of political 
ambition ; and the theme is pursued into a comparison of the 
superiority of middle station to tyrannic sway, that would touch 
the hearts of both Theban and Lacedemonian, remembering the 
faults and fates of Timegenidas and Pausanias; while it incul- 
cates, at the same time, the lesson seldom listened to by either 
party in reactionary times, and enjoins modesty and moderation 
on the aristocratic party, now sanguine of a renewed career. 

The victor in the games, it is said, will have a better death— 
better for his victories, and better than is the lot of the ambitious 
and tyrannical; this allusion to the consolation of glory in death, 
is obviously prompted by the age of the father of the victor, as 
in the ode to the aged Psaumis of Camarina—a father of sons. 

In the concluding association of heroes of Sparta and’ Thebes, 
the Dioscuri and Iolaus, the poet reverts to the same idea of 
the connection of the two countries in heroic antiquity, that 
have interest and propriety to his allusions to legends of Amy- 
cle, seat of Atrides and of the Aigide. There is also a felt 
parallelism between the beginning and the end of the ode, the 
Dioscuri, denizens both of earth and Olympus, answering to the 
heroines, Semele, companion of Olympian, and Ino-Leucothoe, 
consorting with marine divinities; thus the sense of dignified 
intercourse and alliance is sustained throughout. Iolaus, son 
of Iphicles, and representative of his father, takes much the 
same position with Heracles that Castor fills with his brother, 
and he too revived after death; he gained the permission of 
Hades to go to assist the Heracleid refugees when their extra- 
dition was demanded by Eurystheus; another reminiscence of 
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Theban and Lacedzmonian alliance, and hinting, it may be, at 

existing Theban relations to the youthful Heracleid Pleistoanax. 

The allusions are precisely parallel to those which have been 

considered to settle the date of the first Isthmian ode to Hero- 
dotus of Thebes, as also written at the time of this alliance: 

—— 88€)w 7] Kactopet 7 “lohdov evappdtar pv Syvep 

xsivor yap Fpdwv Suppyratat Aaxedatpovr xai O7Barc Ecéxvwdev xpariotot. 
v. 15. 

And again, v. 28. 
rov GDdpdorg aveyncapevor Papane 

Epveaw yairans Geébpact te Aipxac Epavev xal nap Edpuita néhac, 

"Ipedéog pay nag Gpddapos tov Lnapriv yéver, 

Tovdapidac Fev "Ayausic idinedov Oeparvac oixéwy Bdoc. 

We are now at liberty to revert to the invocation of the he- 
roines, with which the ode commenced, to assemble at the fane 
of Ismenian Apollo, and there celebrate Themis and the Py- 
thian oracle in an evening hymn, which must have been a dif- 
ferent composition to the Epinician ode. 

The first hymn of Pindar appears to me, from the fragments 
that are preserved, to have been the poem that fulfilled this 
promise, commencing, as it does, with an enumeration of various 
themes of song, all closely connected with the Ismenian fane and 
daughters of Cadmus and Harmonia, addressed in the ode— 
Ismenus; Melia, love of Ismenian Apollo; Cadmus and the 
Sparti; Thebe, Herakles, Dionusos, the marriage of Harmonia. 

Another strophe sings Themis well counselled, Uranian, whom, 
in golden car from the springs of ocean, the Moirai led to the 
sacred stair of Olympus, by the splendid way, to be the archaic 
spouse of Zeus the Preserver; and she brought forth the gold- 
crested, fruitful, veracious Seasons. 

(Note,—That it is the truthfulness of the seasons that makes 
them the appropriate offspring of Themis, goddess of right, and 
their attribute is expressive of the exactitude recognized in the 
periods forming the natural division of time, which the history 
of Greek chronology exhibits as so early, and also so firm and so 
consolatory a conviction. Zeus, the Saviour, might well be 
father of the Horai, for, in their just procession, the Greek be- 
held an ever-present guarantee of an ultimate and all-controlling 
supremacy of right and truth.) 

- ‘There are several scattered hints of the progress and topics 
of the hymn; with the divine marriage of Zeus and Themis, 
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Was in some manner connected the mortal, or rather heroic 
alliance of Cadmus and Harmonia, an occasion of mighty works 
of the god, and lavish munificence to man. The gods distrusted 
their powers of properly celebrating such glories, and Apollo and 
the Muses were produced to celebrate them in verse and music, 
and Cadmus heard Apollo. 

There is thus much appearance that the hymn, starting from 
the marriage of Themis, as primeval consort with Zeus, pro- 
ceeded through a series of changes affecting the fate and state 
of man to the marriage of Cadmus and Harmonia; Apollo, god 
of Music, accompanying throughout, and especially at last, at 
the union typical of the completed system of nature. Such a 
poetical plan evidently bears much resemblance to that of He- 
siod’s Theogony, and with this the hymn is compared by Lucian, 
as sung along with it in an assembly of the gods, as if of simi- 
lar comprehensiveness and scope. So modern critics have con- 
jectured, that it was written for a Theodaisia, or Theogamia ; 
but we-need scarcely go farther than the occasion of the Pythian 
ode, conjectured long ago to be introductory to some form of 
lectisternia, and more particularly in honour of heroines, off- 
spring of the marriage which formed its leading theme. 

At the same time, it will be seen, Pindar combined in the plan 
the celebration of Apollo as the god of music, his own special 
patron and protector; and where and when could this be more 
appropriately done than in his Ismenian fane, peculiarly honoured 
by the poet and his Cadmeian gens, and the scene of their fes- 
tivities for the victory in the games of Apollo of their clansman 
Thrasydeus. We now see that the Scholiast furnishes a hint 
worth more stress than was allowed to it, of the connection of 
the hymn with an Epinician celebration. 

With respect to the prejudice against the good taste of the 
poem, as the work of the poet’s inexperience, and the occasion 
of Corinna’s criticism,—she bade him, says Plutarch, sow his 
mythical allusions with the hand, and not by the sackful,—we 
need take not the slightest account of it; the story was too 
good to lack special application, and the first and probably most 
important of the hymns was plundered of refined poetry, and 
most apt expression, to furnish a fragment plausibly in point. 

Here we must pause perforce, otherwise the sixth Isthmian 
ode invites our study, written as it was within a year of the 
present, when the Lacedemonians, notwithstanding the victory 
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of Tanagra, had left the Thebans, as they thought, prematurely 
to fulfil their engagement of unassisted self-defence or more, 
and the victorious campaign of Athenian Myronides reversed for 
a time all the anticipations of the aristocratical party in the 
city. I know not that much can be added to the elucidations of 
previous critics, who have not failed to read aright the bitter 
reference to the desertion of Sparta, mindful no more of the aid 
rendered of old by Aegids in the corquest of Amyclz ; though all 
have so strangely overlooked the illustration this point affords 
to the difficulties of the ode addressed to the Aigid Thrasydzus. 


W. Warxiss Luoyp. 
Lonpon, 19th October 1849. 


XXXIIL 
ON THE THEOLOGY OF HOMER. 





**Tldvee¢ te Detiy yatéoucw &vOpurar.” 

By the theology of Homer, as distinguished from his mytho- 
logy, I understand those grand general principles with regard to 
the nature of the gods, and their relation to men, which are 
common to all the individual gods that compose the many-faced 
system of Greek polytheism, The special character of the se- 
parate gods, their functions and actions, have nothing to do with 
the present inquiry ; as little the ceremonial details of worship 
with which the gods are honoured; for these belong mani- 
festly to the practical religion, not to the doctrinal theology, of 
the ancient Greeks. 

The theology of the Homeric poems is not the theology of an 
individual, but of an age; and this altogether irrespective of 
the Wolfian theory, which, in a style so characteristically Ger- 
man, with one sublimely sweeping negation removed at once 
the personal existence of the supposed poet, and the actual co- 
herence of the existing poem. The principal value of Wolf's 
theory in the eye of many genuine lovers of poetry, is that, while 
it robbed us of the poet Homer and his swarms of fair fancies, 
it restored to us the Greek people, and their rich garden of 
heroic tradition, watered by fountains of purely national feeling, 
and freshened by the breath of a healthy popular opinion, which 
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precisely because it can be ascribed to no particular person, 
must be taken as the exponent of the common national ex- 
istence. To have achieved this revolution of critical sentiment 
with regard to the Homeric poems; to have set before the eyes 
of Europe, the world-wide distance between the poetry of a 
Shelley or a Coleridge writing to express their own opinions, 
and the songs of a race of wandering minstrels singing to give 
a new echo to the venerable voices of a common tradition ; 
this were enough for the great Berlin philologist to have done, 
without attempting to establish those strange paradoxes, repug- 
nant alike to the instincts of a sound esthetical as of a healthy 
historical criticism, which have made his name so famous. The 
fact is, that the famous dogmas of Wolf, denying the persona- 
lity of the poet, and the unity of the poems, have nothing whatever 
to do with that other grand result of his criticism to which we 
have alluded,—the clear statement of the distinction between the 
sung poetry of popular tradition, and the written poetry of indivi- 
dual authorship. Not because there was no Homer, are the Ho- 
meric poems so generically distinct from the modern productions 
of a Dante, a Milton, and a Goethe ; but because Homer lived in 
an age when the poet, or rather the singer, had, and from his 
position could have, no other object in singing than to reflect 
the popular tradition of which his mind was the mirror. As 
certainly as a party newspaper or review of the present day 
represents the sentiments of the party of which it is the or- 
gan, so certainly did a Demodocus, or a Phemius, a Homer, 
or a Cinzthus, the public singers at the public banquets, of 
a singing, not a printing, age,—represent the sentiments of 
the parties, that is, the people in general, for whose enter- 
tainment they exercised their art. “Tis the very condition, 
indeed, of all popular writing in the large sense, that it must 
serve the people before it masters them; that while enter- 
tainment is its direct, and instruction only its indirect object, 
it must above all things avoid coming rudely into conflict 
with public feeling and public prejudice on any subject, 
especially on so tender a subject as religion; nay, that it 
must rather, by the very necessity of its position, give up the 
polemic attitude altogether in reference to public error and 
vice, and be content, along with many glorious truths, to give 
immortal currency to any sort of puerile and perverse fancy 
that may be interwoven with the motley texture of popular 
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thought. A poet even in modern times, when the great publie 
contains every possible variety of small publics, can ill afford to 
be a preacher ; and if he carries his preaching against the vices 
of the age beyond a certain length, he changes his genus, and be- 
comes, like Coleridge, a metaphysician, or, like Thomas Carlyle, 
@ prophet. But in the Homeric days, corresponding as they do 
so exactly to our medieval times, when the imaginations of all 
parties reposed quietly in the bosom of a common faith, to sup- 
pose, as Herodotus in a well known passage (II. 53,) does, 
that the popular minstrel had it in his power to describe for the 
first time the functions, and to give appropriate names to the 
gods, is to betray a complete misconception both of the nature 
of popular poetry in general, and of the special character of the 
popular poetry of the Greeks, as we find it in the pages of the 
Iliad and Odyssey. So far as the mere secular materials of his 
songs are concerned, Homer, we have the best reason to be- 
lieve, received much more than he gave ;' as to the current 
theology and religious sentiment, we have not the slightest 
authority for supposing that he invented any thing at all. Amid 
the various wealth of curious and not always coherent religious 
tradition, he might indeed select this and reject that, as more or 
less fit for his immediate purpose ; he might give prominence 
to one aspect of his country’s theology while he threw another 
into the shade; he might even adorn and beautify to some 
extent what was rude, and here and there lend a fixity to what 
was vague ;* but whatsoever in the popular creed was already 
stable, his airy music had no power to shake; whatever in the 
vulgar tradition had received fixed and rigid features, his plastic 
touch had no power to soften. Nay, we are rather certain, that 
as in the geological formations of later birth, boulders of strange 
granite will sometimes appear, so there are incorporated into 
the body of the Homeric theology, fragments of an older and 
more crude Pelasgic creed, that assort ill with the higher organ- 
ism of the poet’s own faith, and the faith of the age to which he 








1 Compare the history of the growth 
of the famous medizeval Epos “ of Rey- 
nard the Fox,” as it has been gradually 
revealed by the labours of Jacob Grimm. 
Foreign Quarterly Review, No. xxx1v. 
Art. 3. 

2 I believe, for instance, that the” Arn 
of Il, x1x. 91, and rx. 505, so distinctly 


an allegorical personage (WVdgelsbach, 
p- 67), may have been a creation of the 
| poet’s fancy, (acting, however, in unison 
| with the whole tendeney of the Greek 

religion,) which afterwards becoming 

stereotyped, received a prominent indi- 

viduality among the persons of the celes- 
| tial aristocracy from the tragedians. 
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belonged; while it seems equally certain, that with the large 
receptive capacity so characteristic of great imaginative 
minds, he had hung up in his mythological gallery not a few 
pictures, to whose original significance—whether physical or 
moral—he in common with the heroes of his melody had lost 
the key.*» We may therefore attempt an articulate statement of 
the principal heads of Homeric theology, with the most satis- 
factory conviction that we are giving the religious faith of an 
age and of a people, not the private speculations of a person. 

One good use to be made of this consideration is, that we 
should start on our inquiry in no wise expecting a metaphysical 
conciseness, or a philosophical consistency in all points. Even 
formal confessions of faith, drawn up by subtle systematic theo- 
logians, are often far from preserving a rigid consistency through 
all their articles, much more the floating variety of an imagi- 
native creed without a Bible, like that of the ancient Greeks. 
Popular poets like Homer assert the fundamental moral, and 
religious instincts of human nature, without attempting to prove 
them where the foundation may appear weak, or to reconcile 
them where they sound contradictory; and the profoundest philo- 
sophers have generally contented themselves with doing the 
same thing, only in a more elaborate and pretenceful style. 

In setting forth the theological views of the Homeric writ- 
ings, attempts have been made by some writers to draw a broad 
line of distinction between the Iliad and the Odyssey. It is 
alleged that the religious conceptions of the former are as inferior 
to those of the latter, as its poetic glow is more intense, its flight 
of winged words more rapid, and its pictures more vivid; and 
it is conceived that this difference, or rather contrast, is so great 
as, along with other considerations, to justify the conclusion, 
that these two immortal works were the productions neither of 
one author, nor of the same age.* But the minute comparison, 








® To the former class may belong the 
strange sounding myth of Briareus, 
Zigeon delivering Jove from the chains 
imposed on him by the other gods, (JI. 


1. 399, on which see Welcker’s Anhang | 


Trilogie, p. 147); to the latter, the de- 

. scription of the connubial embrace of 

Zeus and Hera (J1. xiv. 346), on which 
see Miiller. 

* This is the conclusion of Benjamin 





Constant, and of Dr. Ihne, in an other- 
wise admirable paper in Dr. Smith’s 
Biographical Dictionary (London 1844), 
Art. Homer. “ A great and essential dif- 
ference, which pervades the whole of the 
two poems, is observable in the notions 
that are entertained respecting the gods. 
In the Iliad the men are better than the 
gods : in the Odyssey, it is the reverse. In 


| the latter poem, no mortal dares to resist, 
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which I lave made of all the passages in both poems that havé 
any beariag on religion, lead me most certainly to the conclu- 
sion, that such a notion is altogether untenable. I shall, on 
the other hand, be able to prove distinctly, that there is no pro- 
minent and characteristic feature of Hellenic theology in the 
one poem which does not appear in the other; and that though 
some traits of a crude creed are put forward with more glaring 
offensiveness in the Iliad than in the Odyssey, these naturally 
arose from the nature of the subjects treated, and from the 
dominancy of its own particular idea over the general tone and 





character of each poem. 


As a song of war and battle among 


mortal men, the [liad could not but exhibit the sympathizing 





much less to attack and wound a god ; 
Olympus does not resound with ever- 
lasting quarrels. Athene consults hum- 
bly the will of Zeus, and forbears offend- 
ing Poseidon, her uncle, for the sake of 
amortalman. Whenever a god inflicts 
punishment or bestows protection in 
the Odyssey, it is for some moral desert, 
not as in the Iliad, through mere ca- 
price, without any consideration of the 
good or bad qualities of the individual. 
In the Jliad Zeus sends a dream to de- 
ceive Agamemnon ; Athene, after a ge- 
neral consultation of the gods, prompts 
Pandarus to his treachery ; Paris, the 
violator of the sacred laws of hospita- 
lity, is never upbraided with his crime 
by the gods ; whereas, in the Odyssey, 
they appear as the awful avengers of 
those who do not respect the laws of 
the hospitable Zeus. The gods of the 
Tliad live on Mount Olympus ; those of 
the Odyssey are further removed from 
the earth ; they inhabit the wide hea- 
ven. There is nothing which obliges us 
to think of the Méunt Olympus. In 
the Iliad, the gods are visible to every 


one, except when they surround them- | 


selves with a cloud. In the Odyssey, the author, shewing distinctly that he 


they are usually invisible, unless they 
take the shape of men. In) short, as 


(de la Relig. 111.), there is more mytho- 


logy in the Jliad, and more religion in | 


the Odyssey.” 





After writing the remarks in the text, 
I lighted on the following admirable ob- 
servations in Niigelsbach, p. 103 :— 
“ In the Odyssey there is no strife among 
the Olympic gods; for the principal 
divine personages that take interest in 
the action, Zeus and Athena, are united, 
(Od. xx1v. 472) ; and Hera has nothing 
to do with the plot, so that Poseidon 
alone stands on the opposite side. In 
the Iliad, again, the struggle on earth 
is only the counterpart of the struggle 
in heaven. The celestial personages, 
who are independent and free to choose 
their own part, come thus into a state 
of mutual hate and hostility ; and this 
gives the gods of the Iliad, in appear- 
ance, a different character from those of 
the Odyssey. For all the evil passions 
which war raises in human breasts, must 
in consequence of this hostile attitude 
be stirred in the bosom of the gods, to 
whose essential nature, holiness in no 
sense belongs.” The author therefore 
agrees with me, in representing the 
theological system of the Odyssey and 
the Iliad, as different only in appear- 
ance (scheinbar.) The italics belong to 


placed great weight on the word, and is 


' not to be understood for a moment as 
Benjamin Constant has well observed, — 


favouring the views of Benjamin Con- 
stant and Dr. Ihne. 
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gods as animated by all those violent and more or less undignified 
passions, without which war in any shape, and especially in an age 
of warriors, cannot be conceived to exist ; while, in the Odyssey, a 
narrative of domestic fortunes, and an example of severe retribu- 
tion exercised on the guilty violators of social laws in times of 
peace, it could not but be that the poet should cause the motley con- 
fusion of inferior Olympic personages, to recede before the awful 
presence of Jove the avenger, and his wise daughter Athena.°® 

These preliminary observations may be necessary to antici- 
pate misconception in the minds of some, whose particular line 
of study may not have familiarized them with investigations of 
this kind. Without farther preface, we now proceed to state the 
theological system of Homer as compactly as we may be able, 
in a series of propositions. 


Proposition I.—The gods are a race of beings externally of 
human form and appearance, but in quality and energy superior 
to mortal men, enjoying an existence supremely blissful in its 
nature (feia Cwévrec, JI. VI. 138), and controlled by no superior 
power; the wide welkin is their habitation, and Mount Olympus 
in Thessaly, their home. That which most peculiarly distin- 
guishes them from human beings, is their immortality (paxape¢ 
Seol alev dévte¢, Od. v. 7); by which, however, is meant, not that 
they have always existed, but that when once they begin to ex- 
ist, they may not in any wise cease to exist. Though begotten 
like men, and holding their power by right of succession from 
more ancient celestial dynasties no longer acknowledged, they 
are not subject to death or mutation ; and their dominion, once 
established, can never pass away. 





5 “In the Odyssey,” says Archdeacon 
Williams (Homeros, App.,) “thereseems 
to have been embodied the Homeric creed 
concerning the social and political du- 
ties of man, and the certain punishment 


which is sooner or later to overtake the | 


impenitent violators of the moral law.” 
Of the justice of this remark, there can 
be no doubt ; only it must always he 
borne in mind, that though this creed 
is most certainly embodied in the poem, 
the exposition of it was not the only, 
perhaps not the main object of the bard 
in composing his poem. His simple ob- 





ject was to sing the adventures of the far- 
wandering Ulysses, as he himself inti- 
mates in the preface. That he was able 
to interweave this story of marvellous 
adventures, with a grand exhibition of 
retributive justice on the part of Jove, 
shews at once to what order of poets he 
belonged; proves that he was one of 
those who so incorporate light enter- 
tainment with serious instruction, that 
it is hard to say, whether it be their 
main object to help the trifling to sea- 
son a listless hour, or the serious to 
solve a moral problem. 
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{In stating this proposition, I have followed Niagelsbach® in’ 


specifying immortality as that attribute by which the divine 
nature, according to the Homeric conception, is most distin- 
guished from the human. For though, as we shall see after- 
wards, the attribute of power comparatively infinite belonging 
to the highest gods, stands in a no less striking contrast to the 
weakness of mortals, than their eternal blessedness to our ephe- 
meral and sorrow-chequered existence, yet this extraordinary 
degree of power is by no means possessed by all the gods, and 
some of the inferior tribes of them are not at all remarkably 
endowed in this way: immortality, however, of soul and body, 
without the necessity of that sorrowful change which we call 
death, characterizes all the superhuman race, from Zeus to 
Calypso, and forms the most prominent quality that distin- 
guishes them from mortal men. In most other respects they 
are human enough in their passions, their purposes, and their 
actions; and indeed it is this humanity which makes them not 
only take such an ardent interest in all human affairs, but even 
leads them to seek that connection with mortal women, from 
which one of the greatest blessings of earth, a race of heroes 
and demi-gods, is produced. With regard to their origin, Homer 
is not at all curious, practical piety, not metaphysical theology, 
being his province ; he only indicates in the line (J/. x1v. 201), 


"Qxeavév te Det yéveow, xai pyréoa Tyddv, 


that they are all descended from the two sea-powers, Ocean and 
Tethys, as from a common father and mother. He also indi- 
cates with sufficient clearness, that they did not arrive at the 
height of power where they now stand, without passing through 
previous struggles and convulsions of a very serious kind (the 
struggle with Kronos and the Titans, JJ. x1v. 204, vii. 479) ; 
but, once established, he has no idea (such as that with which 
Prometheus feeds his pride in Aschylus,) that they can ever be 
overthrown, any more than a Christian has that the world can 
ever revert from Christianity to Judaism. In reference to their 
habitation, though they are generally styled in the Odyssey odpa- 
vov elpdbv Eyavtes (a style, however, occurring also in the Iliad, 
XXxI. 267), there is not the slightest foundation for Dr. Ihne’s 
remark (p. 418.), that this designation furnishes one ground 





® Homerische Theologie, Nirenberg 140, p. 38. 
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of distinction between the theology of the Odyssey and that of 
the Iliad, as if that of the former were of a more spiritual and 


refined nature ; for a Mount Olympus is distinctly described in 
Od. 1. 120, 


' BH 68 xav odAdproto xaprvw aikaca, 


in the very language of the Iliad (1v. 7, xx11. 187), besides Od. 
v. 50, vi. 41, and other places where Olympus is mentioned 
(and édSpma SHpata, XXIII. 167), without the slightest reason 
to suppose that any thing else can be meant than the Mount 
Olympus of the Iliad. 


Proposition IIl.—The gods are the supreme rulers of the 
world, the dispensers of good and evil to men, and the directors 
of their fates. 

A habitual piety, characterized by the special reference of all 
events in life, whether prosperous or adverse, to the divine pro- 
vidence, is not less characteristic of the writings of Homer than 
of the Old Testament Scriptures; and, indeed, this is one of 
the many remarkable and extremely interesting points of re- 
semblance, that strike the most superficial reader in works 
otherwise so dissimilar in their tone, and opposite in their ten- 
dency. ‘ Nothing,” says Nigelsbach (p. 53), “is further from 
the Homeric man than to look upon himself as isolated and 
separated from the gods, or to look on the divine government 
as a dead system of laws and rules once for all implanted into 
the nature of things. The relation of men to the gods is ra- 
ther to be looked on as an uninterrupted living intercourse.” 
And accordingly, we find that whatsoever a man is and enjoys, 
is constantly and instinctively attributed by Homer to the gods, 
as if it could not be otherwise ; birth, marriage, and death (Od. 
Iv. 7, 12, xvi. 211); health (v. 397), and strength (J/. 1. 178); 
good and bad weather ( Od. Iv. 351); luxuries (vm. 131); good 
sport in hunting (1x. 158); and even a good jest and a hearty 
laugh (xviil. 37). In the same way every sort of bad luck is 
immediately referred to the wrath of a god; as when a marks- 
man misses his mark (Ji. v. 191, vi. 311), or when a fleet 
runner slips his foot, even where the direct cause of the fall may 
be quite evident (xvill. 782.) The Homeric man is always 
more deeply impressed with the first and originating than with 
the second and mediating cause of things. The old Hellenic 
voyager knows that he has been driven out of his course by the 
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east or other unfavourable wind; but the Zeus or Poseidon who 
caused the wind to blow is the grand object of his attention,— 
and so of every thing else. In consistency with this view, all 
persons who enjoy great prosperity, that is, on whom the gods 
shower many gifts, are said to be dear, and very dear (pdha 
giro, Od. v1. 203,) to the gods: while misfortunes are a mani- 
fest evidence of the celestial disfavour (v1. 755, Ii. v1. 200); and 
in the same way, if a person is distinguished by any natural 
gift, as Helen by beauty, he is said to be dear to the god or god- 
dess from whom, as from a divine perennial fountain, that gift 
flows. As to phraseology, dot, Beo<, ded¢ me, and daiywv, seem 
to be used indiscriminately by Homer, when talking of the di- 
vine source of all the good that men enjoy, or the evil that they 
suffer ; often, also, the particular deity is named through whose 
instrumentality, as standing in a peculiar relation to this or 
that human being, the blessing is dispensed. In this way Athe- 
na appears everywhere as the presiding deity of the Odyssey. 
She sends sleep to Penelope (1. 364), speeds the departure 
of Telemachus (11. 382, 420), and is with the hero in all the 
critical turns of the perilous and bloody catastrophe. 


Proposition III.—This providence, or supreme control of 
all human things by the gods, is not confined merely to the cir- 
cumstances of the external world by which human happiness or 
misery is affected, but reaches also all the thoughts, purposes, 
and passions of men; which thoughts, purposes, and passions, 
accordingly, the evil and the good indifferently, are looked upon 
as the direct effect of an immediate divine agency; specially, 
however, all great and glorious thoughts, and impulses leading 
to actions of extraordinary energy and excellence, come from a 
god; and these actions themselves, though achieved visibly by 
mere human agency, are “odx &vev Sedv,” not without the in- 
stigation, assistance, and directing control of the gods. 

It is remarked by some theologian,—I forget who,—that 
among all the objections made by the heathen philosophers to 
the doctrines of the Gospel, no exception was ever taken to the 
doctrine of divine influence, or the operation of the Holy Ghost 
on the human mind. This doctrine, which has been looked 
upon in modern times by Arminians, Pelagians, and others, 
with a sort of jealousy, could not excite any suspicion, or ap- 
pear even in the light of a novelty, in an age when all the higher 
minds in the moral world were initiated into the philosophy of 
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Plato or Zeno,’ and when the great Catholic Bible of popular 
religious tradition, viz. Homer, recognised the doctrine of direct 
spiritual action of the divine mind on the human as one of its 
most familiar truths. That a man’s genius and inclinations are 
all divinely implanted, is a truth sufficiently obvious, and which, 
stated as an abstract proposition, few men now-a-days will deny ; 
but the difference between our time and the Homeric in this 
matter, lies not so much in any abstract doctrine, as in the 
comparative frequency of a correspondent phraseology in his 
language, and its unfrequency in ours. Thus, for instance, 
when Ulysses (Od. xIx. 227,) says, 
adrap buol ta pik Boxe ta mov Peds bv ppect Oijxev 
Bros yap & Gdorow avijp emrrépreten Epyorc, 

he uses in the first line a distinctly marked Homeric phraseo- 
logy, while the second line contains only what any of us in our 
common talk might say any day, and what in fact we do say 
every day. “ Those things are dear to me which a god put into 
my heart”—this style refers the likings and dislikings of the 
human heart directly to a divine influence; while the other 
proposition, “‘ one man delights in one thing, another in another,” 
merely asserts a human fact without giving any hint of its di- 
vine causation. Now, the habitual assertion of this divine cau- 
sation in all the more notable movements of the human mind, 
is one of the grand prominent features of that atmosphere of 
religion (or religiosity, as some may prefer to say,) which gives 
such a peculiar colour to the Homeric epos. In the language 
of an obsolete criticism (perhaps not yet altogether obsolete in 
certain quarters), the Olympian personages are termed the 
“ machinery” of the poem ; if this word, however, is to be used, 
it is much more near the truth to say that, in Homer’s view, 
the mortal men are everywhere the mere machinery of the 
great drama of existence of which the gods are the real actors. 
The constant occurrence in the Homeric page, with reference 
to human purposes, of such phrases as évi Supe Badrew (Od. I. 
200), énxi ppect Bijxe (V. 427), vénua noince (XIV. 273), deod ino- 





7 No doubt there was a something of | man from the divine mind, on which he 
self-containedness in the Stoic, which did | depends, may be seen from the argu- 
not so readily suit devout connection | ments put into the mouth of Balbus by 
with the divine mind, as the high aspi- | Cicero, in the second book de Natura 
rations of the Platonist ; but how far | Deorum. 
the Stoics were from wishing to isolate 
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Oypoodvynsw (XVI. 233), and avéxvevce gpect daiwwy (XIX. 138), 
show how familiar to the old Hellenic mind was that famous 
sentiment afterwards expressed by Cicero, “ Nemo vir magnus 
sine aliquo afflatu divino unquam fuit ;” and not only so, but a 
sentiment far more extensive than this, viz. that a man can in 
fact think notlting worth thinking, except by virtue of a direct 
divine impulse or inspiration. This is a method of viewing 
things to which the somewhat mechanical English mind (since 
the days of Cromwell at least,) has shewn a great aversion ;° 
but how far it is from being contrary to a high Christian phi- 
losophy, the single text, Luke x11. 12, may suffice to shew. But 
Homer, in his views of divine influence, is far from stopping 
where the language of a pious puritan of the sixteenth century, 
or a fervid evangelical of the present day, mutatis mutandis, would 
readily go along with him. He, in fact, goes so far as to at- 
tribute foolish, and even vicious actions, to an impulse proceed- 
ing from above, to such an extent as seemingly to destroy al- 
together the idea of human responsibility. When, for instance, 
a man thoughtlessly (4ppadéux, Od. xiv. 481,) goes out without 
his cloak on a frosty night, so that he is in danger of dying, or 
at least catching severe rheumatism from cold, he exclaims 
quite naturally, napa p° image daipwv, a god deceived me that I 
did this thing. This is a very peculiar phraseology, and sounds 
to a modern ear very strange, from an author whose general 
tone, as we have said, is sufficiently devout. And in like man- 
ner, instead of exclaiming, as a modern Englishman would, 
what a fool am I! Telemachus, when reviewing his conduct, 
says, truly Zeus hath made me a fool! (Od. xx1. 102.) Nor is 
this all: Antinous, when blaming Penelope for wilful obstinacy 
and evil cunning, instead of confining the blame to her, which 
would have pointed more keenly his reproach, does not hesitate 





8 Some, however, of our most practi- 





cal writers, have not hesitated to assert 
a belief in presentiments and warnings 
divinely impressed on the soul. Thus 
De Fog, in Robinson Crusoe, writes,— 
“ Let no man despise the secret hints 
and notices of danger which sometimes 
are given him, when he may think there 
is no possibility of its being real. That 
such hints and notices are given us, I 
believe, few that have made any observa- 





tions of things will deny ; that they are 
certain discoveries of an invisible con- 
verse and a world of spirits, we cannot 
doubt ; and if the tendency of them 
seems to be to warn us of danger, why 
should we not suppose they are from 
some friendly agent (whether supreme, 
or inferior and subordinate, is not the 
question), and they are given for our 


good ” 
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to name the gods as the true authors of her so reprehensible 
conduct (Gvavd of voiv av ot7Peco mAic: Sect); and stronger still, 
the fair Helen, whose infidelity to her Spartan lord brought so 
many woes on her countrymen, and sent so many noble souls 
to Hades, speaks of her own conduct with the utmost coolness, 
as having been the result of a pernicious infatuation (&tyy) 
placed in her heart by Aphrodite ;? and in this judgment old 
Priam (Ji. 111. 164), who might be expected to be a more severe 
moralist, fully agrees : 
odts pot avin boot - Peat vd por altot cto. 

This sentiment, indeed, that not doers of an evil deed, but the 
gods that inspire the purpose of doing it, are the real criminals, 
seems a standard common-place in the Homeric morality ; for 
Agamemnon (Ji. x1x. 86, a famous passage to which we shall 
have again occasion to refer,) uses it with regard to the unhappy 
cause of his breach with Achilles. After such passages, one 
might be apt to think that the doctrine of divine influence in 
Homer was such as to confound light with darkness, and obli- 
terate the universal instincts of the human breast with regard 
to right and wrong; and that it did so to a certain extent, as 
well in the Homeric days as in the days of Puritan enthusiasm, 
to which reference has been made, is not to be doubted; but as 
the world is full of mysteries, and the human heart full of con- 
tradictions, we must not seize on too hasty a conclusion in this 
matter, till we come to treat specially of human responsibility, 
of the dependence of morals on religion, and of the punishment 
due to evil works. Inthe Old Testament, also, we read that 
“ God hardened Pharaoh’s heart” (Exod. vii. 3), and that “the 
Lord sent a lying prophet” to a certain Hebrew king (I. Kings 
xxii. 22, apud Wolf. Proleg. 37.) Mere surface consideration 
will not settle matters of this kind, lying as they do so deep in 
the darkest roots of our moral nature, which our finite wit cer- 
tainly will never be able, in all points, with complete satisfaction 
to fathom. 


Proposition IV.—The gods are in an especial manner the 
authors of all extraordinary phenomena in nature, as also of 
all events of which there is no visible human agency, or to which 
human agency is considered inadequate. 





® Contrast this language with that of the apostle James (1. 13), with regard to 
temptation. 


VII. 2F 
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Strictly speaking, according to the religious philosophy so 
characteristic of the Homeric age, there is no part of nature, 
or of the vast system of things, which is not sacred or divine,— 
the sea, the shore, the land, the night, the day, are all governed 
by a god, and inspired with whatsoever is great or beautiful in 
them by a special divine energy ; polytheism being, in fact, only 
a branched-out and variously divided pantheism; but in the 
common, and any thing but strictly philosophical style of talking 
which Homer uses, only the grandest objects and more striking 
phenomena of nature are specially referred to a direct divine en- 
ergy. It is not poetry, as the Bishop of Thessalonica has it (napex- 
Boda, vol.1. p. 9, edit. Roman.), but the general style of thinking 
and feeling in the Homeric age, of which may be justly said, 
that “ nav vd mapyAcypévov xal EsviCov xal aipetov, xal tepdonov 
4 xal teparides cic td Belov yévoc xal cic Dedv aroxahhota.” There 
is a natural and deeply-seated tendency in all men at all times 
to recognize God in strange, startling, and unaccountable phe- 
nomena; while in the more plain and intelligible manifestations 
of his every-day power, he is apt to be overlooked. Even the 
severe Stoics admitted the justness of the argument for the ex- 
istence of the gods drawn from this tendency (see the words of 
Cleanthes in Cic. de Nat. Deorum, 11. 5); but in Homer it en- 
counters us at every turn. The whole science of augury, and 
the interpretation of omens, so necessary at every critical mo- 
ment in Homer, depends on this principle. Hence also it is 
that dreams, especially remarkable dreams, which are altoge- 
ther independent of our common reason and volition, come 
from Jove (Ji. 1. 63), or from some other god (Od. 1v. 796). 
Hence also madness is ascribed directly to the gods (papyyy ce 
Geol Sécav, Od. xx1t1. 11), and all violent exertions of energy 
akin to madness (ody 6 7 devbe Osiiy tade patvetm, Il. v. 157). 
Poetry especially, as one of the most striking effects of one, 
what we call genius as opposed to talent, is the direct product 
of divine teaching (Od. xx11. 347). Even we in modern times, 
talk in a loose sort of way of the inspiration of the divine Shake- 
speare; but such was the reverence of the old Ionic minstrel 
and his age, for all the manifestations of the divine power in the 
masque of humanity, that he could talk with a more serious and 
pregnant religious meaning of the inspiration of a ship-carpen- 
ter or a shoemaker than we do of a great poet. A swineherd 
to him was more divine than a high priest or a hero is to us. 
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But especially all extraordinary events, inexplicable effects with- 
out any apparent cause, are the plain operation of a god, as if 
a fair marksman should shoot twenty arrows at a mark, and 
all should fail! In such an extraordinary result, even a child, xat 
&¢ paha vim Botty (27, xvit. 629), may discern the finger of a 
god. And in extraordinary escapes from imminent danger, in 
sudden and unaccountable disappearances of persons well known, 
not man, or ordinary causes, but the gods themselves (eo 
avtot with emphasis, Od. xx1v. 401), are plainly at work. On 
the same principle sudden and painless deaths are ascribed with 
an especial emphasis to the shafts of Apollo and Artemis (Od. 
xv. 410). In one word, all uncommon things are more divine 
than what is common, and very uncommon things are explicable 


only on the supposition of an extraordinary divine interposition 
for the nonce. 


Proposition V.—From all that has been said on the extent 
and variety of the influence of the gods on human fates and 
affairs, it plainly follows that the Greeks, in their theology, have 
no place for a being corresponding to our Christian idea of the 
Devil, as a powerful supermundane spirit, powerful for evil, and 
for evil only ; so that the significant English phrases of, “ the 
devil's in the fellow,—to play the devil with a thing,” are ex- 
pressed in Homeric (and also in general) Greek, by the phrases, 
“a god's in the fellow,—a god's in the business.” 

This proposition is a necessary corollary from what has been 
already stated in Propositions 11. and 11.; but there is no harm 
in its standing here separately, as it serves to bring out the con- 
trast between ancient Homeric and modern English ways of 
thinking with greater distinctness. Let it be understood, then, 
as a most characteristic trait in the system of Homeric theo- 
logy, that there is, and can be no devil, properly so called; for 
the very plain reason, that the same gods are the general au- 
thors of evil and good to men, and serve them now with the 
right hand now with the left, as the Muse served the Phzacian 
bard Demodocus, giving him sweet song, but taking away the 
light of his eyes: 


Tav mépr Mode’ eetiyse Sidov 3 ayabdy t: xaxdv te 
dpdadpov pay Gpspcs, Sidov 8° Fdeiav audi. 
Hence the striking difference in the Jewish and Greek methods 
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of expression with reference to the common phenomena of 
disease. The Jew said of a woman bent with weakness, and un- 
able to look up with the common privilege of humanity to the 
skies, that she was bound by Satan (Luke xiii. 11, 16); the 
Greek of one pining under a protracted and painful illness, that 
he was plied by a hateful god (atwyepi¢ 36 of Eypae Batywr, Od. v. 
396), or simply that one cannot escape a disease sent from 
mighty Jove (1x. 411.) Nor is the otvyepd¢ in the passage just 
quoted, or the xaxd<¢ in another (x. 64), applied to daipew, indi- 
cative in any sense of a special cacodemon, or spirit essentially 
evil, like the unclean spirits of the New Testament, such as the 
later theology of Greece might acknowledge ; these designations 
in Homer are only descriptive expletives, which, for all theolo- 
gical purposes, had as well been omitted. The only semblance, 
indeed, of a real devil in Homer is that “Avy already mentioned 
(J1. x1x. 91), on whom Agamemnon so unceremoniously throws 
the blame of his untoward quarrel with the swift-footed son of 
Themis; but even of her, and in the time of the tragedians, the 
Greeks never speak as the source of evil, but only as a source. 
In Homer, however, she is an allegory, scarcely less transpa- 
rent than the Harpies or the Kijpec, where we find the polythe- 
istic fancy of the early Greeks in the very aet of impersonating 
and incarnating the gods of a future generation ;!° and in the 
very passage where so much is made of her in the shape of a dis- 
tinct person, the infatuation, which is said to have been the result 
of her evil inspiration, is ascribed in the common phraseology of 
the Homeric men to Jove,—xai pev ppévac Bedsto Zed, (v. 137.) 
The old minstrel who first worked out this divine personage from 
the common state of mind, or result of a state of mind denomi- 
nated &ty, which any of the gods might produce (Od. Iv. 261; J. 
1x. 18), was in the fair way, had the popular creed allowed him, 
to have worked out a Hellenic Trinity akin to that of the Hin- 
doos, with Ate for its Siva; but he made not the most distant 
approach to the Christian idea of the devil. The bard of the 
Iliad, had he written the gospel history, might have said that 
Ate put it into the heart of Judas Iscariot to betray Christ, 
(John x11. 2); but he might have said with equal, or rather 





10“ In xg, and some other such | sons ; for never in these cases is the 
words, we catch fancy engaged in the | image completely finished, and clad 
work of shaping forth ill-understood, | with the full personality of a perfect 
incalculable affects, into separate per- | god.”—Nutzscu, on Odyss. 111. 236. 
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greater readiness, that Jove or any of the gods had deprived him 
of his senses, and driven him to do this act. In the Christian 
theology, God is essentially opposed to the Devil; in Homeric 
language, Jove and Ate are convertible terms. 


Proposition VI.—Zeus is the supreme ruler both of gods 
and men, and stands to the former exactly in the same relation — 
that an absolute monarch does to the aristocracy of which he 
is the head. His will is the grand originating centre of all 
great movements in the physical and moral world ; and besides 
the peculiar functions which he exercises as god of the upper 
air, he has a general superintendence over the conduct of all 
the other gods, and over all the thoughts, purposes, and actions 
of men. He is in an especial manner the friend and protector 
of those who have none to help them, and the enforcer of all 
the great rights and duties by which the frame-work of society 
is knit together. He is the rewarder of those who do well, and 
the punisher of those who do evil. 

The supremacy of Jove, as stated in this proposition, is the 
strong key-stone of the polytheistic arch in Homer, without 
which, indeed, polytheism in heaven, like a pure democracy on 
earth, would be sure to start asunder, and separate itself into 
absolute chaos and dissolution. It introduces in fact, to an 
extent greater than is generally imagined, for many practical 
uses, the monotheistic principle into polytheism. The right of 
the son of Kronos to this high position is founded, by Homer, 
on the single fact of his superior strength, just as the right of 
Agamemnon to be king of men, stands upon no other founda- 
tion, so far as one can see, than that he is the strongest among 
the strong, (Z/.1. 281.) The most notable passage in which this 
doctrine is stated is that famous appeal made to the assembled 
deities by the celestial autocrat himself in the beginning of Iliad 
vill., where he tells them plainly, that if they were to suspend a 
golden chain from heaven, and endeavour to pull the Father down, 
they would not succeed with all their united endeavours; while, 
on the other hand, if he were to fix the one end of the chain 
round a crag of Olympus, he would hold all the gods dangling 
in vacancy at the other end, with earth and sea to boot !— 


toscov ym nept tT ciul-Pemv, ment t ctu avOounwy. 
1 piv ol 


This is a homely, and to us an infantile simile ; but it expresses 
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significantly enough the central celestial fact, to which, as a 
pole-star, all the conflicting and divergent materials of both the 
epics are made finally to point. In the Odyssey the jealous 
wrath of Poseidon against the tempest-tost hero, is at length 
forced to yield to the consummated counsels of the supreme 
Father, and his like-minded daughter, ( Odys. xx1v. 477). In 
the Iliad the Avs 8° étedsieto fovdij, with which the song is com- 
menced, rides over the whole action with a dominancy, only the 
more triumphant that it meets with constant and combined 
opposition from the strongest of the other Olympian powers, 
specially Poseidon the brother, Hera the spouse, and Athena 
the unmothered daughter of the great Olympian ; but the more 
that these inferior deities fret and chafe against the divine de- 
crees of the Thunderer, with the more unshaken serenity does 
the high administrator of war to men (taping nodépouw, Il. Iv. 
84,) sit on his throne apart (J/. 1. 499), and over the murmurs 
of hostile gods, and the heaps of dead and dying men, measure 
with his thought the march of his high purpose till it be ful- 
filled (Jl. x1. 80). All the passages in the Jliad that seem to 
indicate any thing contrary to the practical supremacy of Jove’s 
high will in heaven and in earth, when accurately examined, 
throw their weight into the opposite scale. Of all the gods, 
Poseidon is that one who, with the fairest show of reason, might 
have asserted his right to control the obnoxious decrees of the 
Olympian ; but the “ liberty, equality, and fraternity” of which 
he boasts in one famous passage (J/. xv. 185), like its human 
counterpart in modern French democracy, is found to exist 
only in theory ; when the hour comes for action, he is as ready 
as Diomede, or any mortal man, to say, 


“ obx Gy Fyn? Bérouwr Ait xpoviom payeobat 
HpSas tod¢ Bove, ener) nodd péptepdc Bot.” 
Zi. vi. 210. 


With which compare xv. 211. In vi. 440, his inferiority is 
yet more shown, where he acts as equerry to Jove. As little 
can be made out of the famous myth of Briareus Ageon (Ji. 
I, 394), against the absolute supremacy of the Father. Here, 
also, the three most important members of the celestial assem- 
bly, Hera, Poseidon, and Pallas, are leagued against Jove, and 
wish to bind him. But he is delivered from this formidable 
conspiracy, says the myth, by the sea-goddess Thetis, and the 
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hundred-armed strong man of the floods (see Welcker, p. 417, 
above), and de facto, he still remains supreme. In a similar 
strain, we are told that the stout Thracian Lycurgus so fright- 
ened Dionysos, that he was obliged to take refuge in the sea, 
and in the bosom of the same Thetis (J/, v1. 135); but with 
all this display of momentary weakness, the divine power of 
the wine god over men waxed strong, and a blissless end was his 
who dared to strive with immortals. These monstrous myths, 
bearing as they do some analogy to the portentous figments 
of the Hindoos, (see the Curse of Kehama,) were in all proba- 
bility invented by the licentious imagination of rude religionists 
for the express purpose of magnifying the power of the gods, by 
shewing that though they could be humbled and even perse- 
cuted for a season, they must certainly triumph in the end. 
Besides that, such rich collections of popular tradition as are 
incorporated into the Homeric poems, cannot possibly be ex- 
pected to be homogeneous in all details. The comprehensive 
genius of the arch-minstrel whom we call Homer, has doubt- 
less taken into his cauldron some strange materials which he 
could not, or cared not to fuse. Homer was not professionally 
a theologian, but a poet; and if in some parts of his works he 
has admitted tales of the gods not altogether consistent with 
the more exalted character of his general theology, he has only 
erred, as the most pious poets will err, being more intent on 
sport for the moment than on edification. 

One circumstance which more than any other tends to shew 
how much of the monotheistic element was practically inwoven 
with heathenism, is the habitual reference to Zeus when there 
is no special call for mentioning his name more than any other 
deity. The passages are innumerable, where Jove, as the ordi- 
nary administrator of the world, is said to send sorrow or sad- 
ness, blessing or bane, when the polytheistic phraseology #eot 
would have been equally appropriate, (Od. mI. 132; Iv. 34, 
208). He indeed it was whom the pious heathen was taught 
by the Homeric poetry habitually to look up to, as the dispen- 
ser of all the bounties of Providence, on which the existence 
and the happiness of man depends. 


* Zede & adtic véper GBov "Oipmos avOpanoow 
"Ecbhoig 708 xaxociow, Gr BéAyow Exciotw.” 
Od. v1. 188. 
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But it is as the supreme moral governor of the universe that 
the monotheistic influence of Zeus is chiefly manifest. All the 
other Olympian gods were elemental or material powers, per- 
sonations of vast wavy tides of physical or mental surges, but 
without law or restraint, subordination or rule. Poseidon is 
then most himself, when his white-crested billow spits wrath 
most bitterly; Aphrodite has her special glory when the 
strongest man, a Cesar or a Napoleon, is for a season un- 
manned by the witchery of a pretty face ; the triumph of such 
gods, is the triumph of mere unreined impulse, physical or 
moral as the case may be ; but Jove, besides his physical virtue 
as ruler of the sky and lord of the thunder, knows and acknow- 
ledges law, and by his patronage of social rights and duties, 
reclaims man from savagery, and renders society possible. This 
is everywhere most distinctly indicated both in the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, but especially in the Odyssey, whose moral and 
retributive character, as already remarked, has been justly 
pointed out by Archdeacon Williams. The connection between 
Zeus and Themis is prominently set forth in Iliad xx. 4; and 
when, in the second book of the Odyssey, Telemachus having 
called a public assembly of the islanders, is about to state the 
wrongs which he suffered at the hand of the suitors, he com- 
mences most solemnly by an invocation of Jove and Themis, 
without whose presidency an ayop@ could not exist,— 


Aicoopar jysv Zyvdg "Odvpriov 702 Cémoto¢ 

Av avOpiby aeyopac Hydy Ader HO xadiCer. 
The statutes (Pore) of Zeus (J. 1. 239) exercise a strong 
influence in the Odyssey, even over godless men, preventing 
them from proceeding to those extremes of bloody daring which 
lead directly to the subversion of all society, and the confusion 
of all right ( Odys. xv1. 403); and it is only such ferocious can- 
nibals as the Cyclopes “ S8potat te xat G&ypror odd8 dixanor,” who al- 
together disregard them, and in a state of unsocial indepen- 
dence do every one what is right in his own eyes ( Od. 1x. 112). 
The supreme god further strengthens the links of society, by 
conferring on earthly kings a divine title to rule on earth, judg- 
ing between the right and the wrong (JI. 1x. 99), similar to 
what himself enjoys in Olympus: 

wh T bx Arig Bom qprdet 68 & pynnéta Zed¢.—ZJI. 1. 197. 

And king-killing to the Homeric chiefs was no light business( Od. 
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xvi. 401), any more than to the Puritans who sat in earnest 
and prayerful judgment over the ill-starred Charles. We may 
observe further, in respect to the moral functions of Zeus, that 
it is his high prerogative to visit with retribution unrighteous 
deeds of whatsoever description ; he is the avenging Jove, and 
the giver of just recompense to all who have been unrighteously 
treated either in their persons or property ( Odys. 1. 379 ; Il. 111. 
331). He is, moreover, specially invoked to sanction the obliga- 
tion of an oath (Od. x1x. 303; Ji. 111. 276); he protects with a 
special care the houseless wanderer, and penceless mendicant 
(Od. v1. 207), and with the special surname of txetyja10¢ keeps an 
open ear for the cries of the friendless suppliant. He protects the 
rights of hospitality under the special name of Eéyoc ( Od. xiv. 
283), and his altar lends a sacredness to the domestic hearth 
(xx. 335). Whatsoever, in short, either in the shape of stern 
law or of mild equity, renders man an object of interest and of 
love to man, comes from Jove. He is God in a sense that be- 
longs to no other deity. Without him men would be wild 
beasts, life an uninterrupted war, and Olympus a mere bedlam. 


Proposition VII.—Though the absolute power of Jove is not 
to be questioned by any of the gods, and all opposition to his su- 
preme will vain, yet in the general course of his divine govern- 
ment, a large liberty of action is allowed to all the members ot 
the celestial aristocracy, who have, eacli his separate rights, 
with which, except on great occasions, and for high providen- 
tial purposes, Jove will not willingly interfere; and thus an in- 
dividual god may often be found involved in a course of action 
opposed to the will of Jove, and persevering for a long time in 
this course of opposition, till in the fulness of the destined 
years (xepizAopévwny Evautiv, Od. 1. 16,) they submit themselves 
to the will of Jove, and the general council of the gods. 

A notable example of this we have in the conduct of Poseidon 
throughout the Odyssey, (1. 19, and many other places), which 
of itself is sufficient to shew the fallacy of Dr Thne’s remark, 
that in the Odyssey ‘‘ Olympus does not resound with everlast- 
ing quarrels.” This circumstance, that there is less of brawl 
and bickering in the Olympic assembly of the Odyssey, is, as we 
have observed, purely accidental, and resulting from the nature 
of the subject; for Poseidon, the most important member of 
the celestial senate next to Zeus, is as active and unabated in 
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his hostility in the one poem as in the other. A division of the 
celestial counsels is, in fact, the natural and unavoidable result 
of a polytheistic system of divine government, and the supreme 
ruler will be more or less thwarted in carrying out his views, 
just as on earth most monarchies which are nominally absolute, 
are in practice limited by the aristocracy of whatever nature 
(hereditary or bureaucratic,) that encircles the throne; and in 
this matter of government, as in all other points, (except im- 
mortality,) the Homeric heaven is only the highest power of 
the Homeric earth. If our nice modern sense of propriety is 
startled by the rude language which Achilles casts in the teeth 
of the king of men, (JU. 1. 225,) we cannot expect to find speech 
much more courteous in the mouth even of the-wise Athena, 
when she stands in a hostile relation to her father Jove, (Ji. 
vi11.360); and if Jupiter’s one daughter Ate, (like the homunculus 
in the second part of Faust,”) turns her pernicious activity 
against the mighty father that bore her, (J/. x1x. 95,) ’tis only 
because, in heroic and feudal times, such ungracious things are 
sometimes done on earth, and because man has, in all ages, been 
fond of being governed by gods, created as much as may be in 
his own likeness. Liberty of thought and feeling, speech and 
action, belong as essentially to the gods in heaven, as to men 
on earth, and it is only when this liberty is carried so far as to 
threaten the dissolution of the firm frame-work of things, that 
the omnipotent will of Zeus interferes to prevent fatal collisions, 
and to restore a necessary peace. We are not, therefore, to 
be surprised at the great length of tether allowed to Poseidon, 
(i7. xm. 10, x1v. 510,) when Jove is absent among the milk-fed 
just men of Thrace; nay, it is plain that the theoretical omni- 
potence of Zeus is sometimes practically limited by the decidedly 
expressed dissent of the other gods, as, for instance, in the mat- 
ter of Sarpedon, (J/. xvi. 440,) and in the often repeated threat, 
pd Gran od vx mavtec exarvéopev Dect Ao. In another very sin- 
gular passage, to which we shall have to recur, (Ji. Iv. 1-72,) 
something of the nature of compromise, from motives of mere 
expediency and for the sake of peace, regulates the conduct of 
the omnipotent Olympian at a most important crisis of the strife ; 
in fact, Zeus here comports himself less like an absolute mo- 





11 “ Am Ende hangen wir doch ab 
Von Creaturen die wir machten.” 
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narch than like a prime minister of such an aristocratic consti- 
tution as that of Great Britain, who, when he appears to lead 
the nation, is in fact led by a party. These are inconsistencies, 
which it was not Homer’s business, and therefore it cannot be 
ours, to reconcile; we only remark that “‘ die Welt ist voller 
Widerspriiche,” the world is full of contradictions, as a wise Ger- 
man poet sings; and that that philosopher is by no means 
nearest the truth, whose cosmologic doctrine is the most simple 
and the most consistent. 

Our next propositions shall proceed to set forth more dis- 
tinctly some of the most striking of the divine attributes, as 
exhibited in the pages of Homer. 


Proposition VIII.—Next toimmortality, that which most strik- 
ingly distinguishes the gods from mortal men, is POWER. Though 
not formally omnipotent, no pious mind will allow itself to sup- 


pose a limitation to their power. In this quality alone no mor- 


tal man can dare to enter into competition with them. In 
moral qualities they seem to stand pretty much on a level with 
their worshippers. 
*Tis an old saying of the philosophers with regard to popular 
religions— 
“ Primus in orbe deos fecit Timor :” 


and with regard to the baser sort of minds, that is, the majority, 
(oi xodAol xaxol,) it is no doubt true. Cleanthes, in Cicero, (de 
Nat. Deor. 1. 5,) states as the third of the four causes why the 
belief of the gods is universal amongst men, this, that “the 
minds of men were terrified by lightnings, tempests, snow, hail, 
devastations, pestilence, earthquakes, sudden sinkings of the 
earth, portentous births, meteors, comets,” and other dreadful 
phenomena of that sort; and, under the influence of this fear, 
he continues, they were led to suspect the existence of some 
divine and celestial power. The prevalence of this feeling of 
fear before superior power, is sufficiently manifest in the cha- 
racter of the Homeric gods, and the temper of Homeric piety. 
But the full development of this ugly side of old Hellenic religion, 
we must defer till we come to make some remarks on that feeling 
of jealousy towards mortal men which so strongly characterizes 
the Homeric gods. Meanwhile, it may be sufficient to remark 
that, for all practical purposes, without affecting metaphysical 


.curiosity, the Oeoi dé te navra divavtn of Od. x. 366, may be taken 
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as a general expression of .Homer’s opinion with regard to the 
gods. How much also mere power is regarded as the distin- 
guishing characteristic of the divine nature, appears most strik- 
ingly from this, that the sons of the gods often differ from mor- 
tal men only in superior strength ; in virtue they may be much 
inferior, as in the familiar ease of Polypheme— 


Gvtibeov mohipypoy Gov xpato¢ Bott péyrotov 
maow xuxkwnecav.— Od. I. 70. 


Such passages as Od. x11. 107, where it is said that not even a 
god could do so and so, are, with reference to the supposed 
power of the gods, not to be pressed curiously—they being merely 
loose colloquialisms perfectly identical with our English style, 
when we say, it would defy the devil to do so. The only thing 
that the gods cannot do, is to save from death, (Od. 111. 236,) 
but this also, I suspect, is not to be pressed farther than the 
fact that, in the general case, the gods never do save from death. 
Had Homer been catechised curiously with regard to his be- 
lief, whether it was within the power of the gods to save from 
death, there is little doubt that he would have given as ortho- 
dox an answer as any Christian that repeats the Nicean creed. 
It appears, indeed, from the Iliad, that he was both able and 
willing to rescue Sarpedon from the fate that cut him off, and 
was restrained from doing so only by a regard to the represen- 
tations of his yokefellow, Hera, whose constant habit it was to 
thwart her husband’s plans. Omnipotent in all points he evi- 
dently was not, as he could never have been so without nulli- 
fying the rights of the other gods. In her own domain, of 
course, Aphrodite would brook no rival, and even Hypnos has 
power over the Eternal (xIv.352). But all this does not touch 
his practical all-sufficiency as the moral and physical Supreme 
Governor of the universe. Whatever grades, distinctions, and 
rights might have been among the gods themselves, these dif- 
ferences affect not the general relation in which the mortal 
stands to the immortal, viz., a relation of complete and absolute 
dependence. How far the gods themselves, and even Zeus, may 
have been secretly subject to some dim unknown power called 
Fate or Fortune, we now proceed to inquire. 


Proposition IX.—Of an omnipotent Fortune, or all-con- 
trolling Fate, as a separate independent power, to which gods 
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and men must equally yield, the practical theology of Homer 
knows nothing; nevertheless there are certain dim indications 
of an irreversible order of things—it is not said how arising— 
to which even the gods submit. This the later theology of the 
Greeks seems to have magnified into the idea of a separate in- 
dependent divine power called Fate. 

The common idea, that the Greek theology represents the 
gods as subject toa superior power called Fate or the Fates, is 
derived from the tragedians, and from later writers generally, 
certainly not from Homer. In the Homeric poems, Jove and 
the gods are the only prominent and all-controlling actors in 
the great drama of existence. None of Homer’s pious heroes, 
when narrating their fortunes, set forth, 

“ Fortuna Omnipotens et ineluctabile Aatiam.” 
Virgil, 4n. van. 334, 
as the great authors of their bliss or bane. On the contrary, 
it is certain that psipa or aica is merely the lot or portion dealt 
out by the supreme providence of the gods, and that whatsoever 
is pdpotov or fated to a man, is so because it is Ofcpatov, or spo- 
ken by the divine decree. These words are, in fact, identical. 
(Od. Iv. 562, x.473). Zeus is especially named as the sender of a 
man’s papa, ( Od. x1. 560,) and in the same style occurs Até¢ aica 
(11. xvi. 321, 1x. 608; Od. 1x. 52,) and Sed poipa, (Od. x1. 
292). And these passages come upon us, not only with their 
own distinct evidence, but with the whole weight of the general 
doctrine of the over-ruling providence of #eoi and Zed<, which 
we find under every possible variety of shape in almost every 
page of the Homeric writings. There is no such sentiment in 
Homer as that in Herodotus, quoted by Nigelsbach,—* Ti 
menpwpevyy poptyy Gdivara ton amupuytew xal Ped,” (Clio. 91,) nor 
that which schylus puts into the mouth of Prometheus (v. 516,) 
Odxouv Gv expbyor ye (i.e. Zed) tiyy netompévyy, 
and though it be quite true that the idea of poipa, like that of 
“Arn and Kip is in some places impersonated, (Ji. x1x. 87; Xx. 
128; Od. vi1. 197), I can see no proof that the poet looked 
upon this Afca, the spinner of fatal threads, as any more sub- 
stantial person than “At; much less can I see the slightest 
reason to exalt her above those very supreme rulers, of whose 
functions she is only a cloudy and half-developed incarnation. 
I say half-developed, because, as above remarked, there is a great 
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difference in Homer between the full-grown gods, clad with all 
the dignity of a person, and such personages as “Atm, Moipa, and 
the Harpies, who, like the Egyptian frogs mentioned by Diodorus, 
if gods at all, have not yet acquired strength enough to shake 
themselves free from the slime out of which their complete phy- 
siognomy has yet to be shaped. 

Altogether, Homer is a poet of too sunny a complexion to 
deal much in the dark idea of a remorseless Fate; and if, on a sad 
occasion, (J/. v1. 487,) Hector comforts Andromache by saying, 
that no one can take away his life inp aicay, and that no one 
can escape his peipa, this manner of speaking is not Turkish any 
more than it is Calvinistic; it is only human. Such a thought 
occurs to all men under certain circumstances. That no man 
can escape death when his day is come, (J/. x11. 326,) is what 
any man may say as well as Sarpedon. 

But though I cannot allow that anything like a regular doc- 
trine of Fate superior to Jove is taught by Homer, it is not to 
be denied that there are expressions and situations in his poems 
from which the Hellenic mind, if so inclined, might easily shape 
out such a doctrine as we stated above, (p. 416, note) that the tra- 
gedians had shaped out from the idea of Ate. And there is no- 
thing more obvious than the necessity of thought which led the 
Greeks to work out this idea of Fate to the stature which we find it 
has attained in that passage of Herodotus, and in the tragedians. 
For, to the thoughtful mind, in reference to many things that 
daily happen in this world, the divine power being first postu- 
lated as unbounded, the question will always arise,—if the divine 
power COULD have made the world otherwise, why DD it not do 
so? This question the Homeric men, if they had no tradition 
of the doctrine of Moses, that the world lies under a curse for 
the sin of the first man, could only answer by saying, that things 
are what they are, and as they are, by some inherent necessity of 
nature, and that not even a god could make them otherwise than 
they are made. That some dim idea of this kind may have 
hovered before Homer’s mind is extremely probable, though he 
certainly has not worked it up into any system which his reader 
ean tangibly lay hold of. Homer, as the future event proved, 
had said enough to feed the metaphysico-imaginative wit of his 
countrymen; and if there were theological sects in ancient Greece 
inclined to wrangle about the comparative powers of Moipa and 
Zeix, as even our theologians draw swords about liberty and ne- 
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cessity, both parties, with that ingenuity of which religious sects 
are seldom void, would readily find in the Homeric bible texts 
sufficiently pliable to their several opinions. ! 


Proposition X.—The gods know all things. This propo- 
sition, however, like that respecting the divine omnipotence, 
must not be pressed curiously, but understood with reference to 
the practical uses of the divine knowledge in the moral govern- 
ment of the world. 

The practical omniscience of the Homeric gods is implied in 
their general control and superintendence of human affairs, 
which, without such an attribute, could not possibly be exer- 
cised in the grand style which is characteristic of Homer; the 
special doctrine, however, “ Oeoi 0 te navta toacw,” ( Od. Iv. 379,) 
was as familiar to the Greek ear as the Seoi 08 te navta divaveat 
already quoted, and this quality of superhuman knowledge not 
limited by the vulgar barriers of space and time, though it be- 
longs to all the partakers of an immortal nature, is, with pe- 
ceuliar emphasis, applied to the elemental god, Helios, “ & nav’ 
epopa xal nave éraxodet, (Od. x11. 323,) and to Zeus, the moral 
governor of the world (xv. 523). It is not to be expected, how- 
ever, that the sense-bound poet of an early stage of civilization 
should be able, on all occasions, to preserve the consistency of 
this high ideal of the celestial intellect, which he lays down theo- 
retically. On the contrary, as Niigelsbach well observes, 
the spectacle of a self-constituted but continually self-baffled 
ideal of supersensuous perfection, is that which the Homeric 
gods (and I may add, the theological doctrines of nations much 
more highly cultivated,) present. Examples are frequent; 
but Ji. xvi. 168, and x1x. 112, shew more vividly than any 








12 Nigelsbach, after reviewing the 
passages which seem to speak for the in- 
dependent functions of the Mojga, with a 
more serious and favourable eye than I 
have been able to do in the text, con- 
cludes thus :—“ The will which rules 
the Olympian commonwealth, is not so 
absolute as that every existing might 
necessarily retreats before it. But the 
human mind is formed with an irrepres- 
sible desire to give a head to the multi- 
form congregation of the gods, to pro- 
vide a principle of unity, which shall 





hold together the articulated organism 
of the celestial society ; and the pro- 
duct of this desire is the Moiga,a power 
made'superior to the gods; another essay 
of the human mind to satisfy its innate 
longing for a monotheistic view of the 
universe,” p. 127. I cannot see that 
Homer had any thing so very definite 
in view when he talks of the Méiga. It 
appears to me that he never conceived 
of it distinctly as any thing independent 
of the will of the gods. 
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other passages how even the father of gods and men may, at 
times, be blinded and circumvented by the agency of his own 
ministers. 


Proposition XI.—The gods are easily offended, wrathful 
and jealous. Their hatred is the more to be dreaded in propor- 
tion as they are more powerful than mortals; and their high 
resolves, when once made, are carried out with a relentless piti- 
lessness, that can be appeased only by the greatest possible sa- 
crifices on the part of the guilty or unfortunate offender. 

Nothing strikes the Christian reader of Homer with more 
astonishment, and it may be loathing, than the extremely low 
moral character of the celestial personages who are held up to 
view as the objects of popular reverence ; and of the base feel- 
ings by which the bosoms of these high persons are continually 
actuated, that of a purely selfish jealousy on private grounds of 
quarrel, and an unrelenting spirit of personal hostility, is to a 
well-constituted moral nature the most odious. One is at times 
tempted, considering these things, to say of the Homeric gods 
generally, as Dr. Ihne says of the gods of the Iliad, that they 
are “worse than the men.” Certainly, whatever be the temper 
of the gods of the Iliad in this respect, that of the Odyssey is 
nothing better: for what wrath can be more relentless and per- 
secuting than that of Poseidon against Ulysses? (Od. 1. 20; xm. 
125, &ec.) and what motive for this anger can be less noble and 
more akin to the meanest humanity, than that assigned by the 
poet, Od. 1. 39.? Polypheme is a godless monster and a canni- 
bal; and because Ulysses, to save himself and his comrades 
from being eaten alive, deprives this embruted hulk of his eye- 
sight, he incurs the indignation of the deity, who happens to be 
the monster’s father, to such a degree, that nothing but the 
lives of all his trusty comrades will satiate the divine appetite 
for revenge. Nor is this a solitary case; but it goes through 
the whole poetry of Homer with such a pervading inspiration, 
that, though living in an age when more just ideas of the divine 
character were entertained by not a few, Virgil did not think 
that he could scheme out the characters of his immortal Epos, 
without having a Juno to perform the like part. Nor is the wrath 
or fierce hostility of the gods the worst feature in the divine cha- 
racter. The mean selfish jealousy with which Poseidon regards 
the commercial prosperity of the Phzacians, is comparable to 
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nothing so fitly as the spirit with which the members of close 
corporations in this country, without the slightest regard to 
the public good, defend their exclusive privileges before @ 
committee of an aristocratic House of Commons. What shall. 
we say to all this? Only one thing can be said, that the men 
who could so conceive, and so picture their gods, were them- 
selves in a very low state of moral development. Whether Homer 
himself was not a little advanced in moral vision beyond the 
men whose traditionary theology he received into his verse, 18 
not easy to say; certainly some of the most glaring instances 
of moral deformity in the character and actions of his divine 
personages may be conveniently explained on the supposition al- 
ready mentioned, that he is there giving us the crude and unas- 
similated elements of an old Pelasgic creed; but this considera 
tion will not help us very far, as the conduct of Achilles him- 
self—a fair specimen of the popular hero of those days—is, in 
point of inexorability and passion, no unworthy type of the 
“ tantene animis celestibus ire” that marks the characters in the 
Olympian drama. If Achilles may immolate his thousands being 
a mortal, Poseidon, being a god, may swallow up his tens of 
thousands. We are forced, therefore—if we will have a pallia- 
tion for this monstrous theology—to fall back upon this pro- 
position, that, in the Homeric conception of a god, holiness, or 
moral excellence of any kind, forms no essential element. Su- 
perior strength is the characteristic attribute, and fear more the 
inspiration of their worshippers than love. The gods, in fact 
—except in the single case of Zeus, as moral governor—are 
only incarnations of the powers and forces that we see every- 
where at work around us in nature; and as such it is not to be 
expected that they should manifest any moral feelings whatever. 
The wrath of Poseidon, therefore, though represented to us by 
the poet as the evil passion of a being like to our evil selves, is 
fundamentally nothing but the violence of the ocean waves, 
which, at the present day, rages and roars with as little regard 
to any moral principle as it did in the age of Homer. The god 
Poseidon, as he stands in Homer, is a clumsy union of two in- 
compatible characters ; an unruly elemental power, and a being 
formed after the image of man, and therefore properly with a 
moral nature; but the poet, partly because he was himself un- 
acquainted with a high moral type of humanity, partly because 
he could not shake the gods free from that merely physical cha- 
VIL. 24 
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racter that originally was their only one, was able to produce 
nothing but a gigantic incongruity, to which all the harmony 
of his numbers, and all the magic of Phidias’ chisel, could not 


afterwards reconcile the growing practical reason of his country- 
men. 


Proposition XII.—The gods are capable of acting falsely, and 
of deceiving the expectations which they had raised in the breasts 
of mortals. A wise man should not trust absolutely to a god, 
but, on suspicious occasions, exact an oath for the greater se- 
curity. , 

This proposition contains the culminating point of odious 
immorality in the character of the Homeric gods as depicted 
by Homer: and though it is no doubt true that the most glaring 
instances of divine want of faith occur in the Iliad, and that for 
sufficient reasons already mentioned, there are examples enough 
of the same principle in the other poem, to shew that the author 
of both was either the same, or had fundamentally the same 
conceptions of the divine character. In the Odyssey, Ulysses 
exacts an oath both of Calypso and Circe, because he could not 
trust them without it; and so much accustomed is he to the 
idea of deceit on the part of the gods, that éven when the be- 
nign daughter of Cadmus appears over the rush of waves to 
save him from a watery death, the first thing he does is to sus- 
pect that some of the gods is weaving a wile for his ruin, (Od. 
v. 356). Telemachus, in the same way, will not believe that 
Ulysses is his father, but fears that some god is bewitching 
him, dye ( Od. Xv1.195,) to his woe. In the Iliad, again, Jove 
sends oddo¢ Gvepos to deceive Agamemnon, and Agamemnon is 
a fool (vim) for believing him (v. 38). The king of men, in 
another place, charges the king of gods and men with an evil 
deceit, xaxi anaty (Jl. 1x. 21,) and the fair Helen, in speaking 
to the fairest Aphrodite, uses a word ixzponsiew (17. m1. '399), 
which, according to Homeric usage, is applicable only to swind- 
lers and seducers of the lowest kind, (Od. xv. 419). But worse 
remains. Athena, the incarnated wisdom of “ the father”—one 
of the most perfect characters in Hellenic theology—on two 
distinct occasions, perpetrates a very gross act of deceit and 
falsehood, from which every honourable and manly feeling re- 
volts; in the first place, she solicits and obtains from Zeus (the 
Spmoc, the avenger of violated truth!) the permission to tempt 
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Pandarus to violate the treaty solemnly sworn to by the leaders 
of the Trojans and the Greeks, which treaty is accordingly 
broken, and the daughter of Zeus is guilty of tempting a mortal 
man to commit an act of pure perjury, her father consenting, (J/. 
tv.) In the second place, (what Hermann, in his Latin argument, 
ealls an “ atrox dolus,”) by personating Deiphobus, (JI. xxt. 
227,) she draws away the unsuspecting Hector into that un- 
equal conflict with the son of Peleus, in which he was to meet 
his sad fate. Now, with regard to these truly monster traits of 
divine character as occurring in the two last passages of the 
Iliad, we must make the special remark, that these extraordi- 
nary acts of divine perfidy are all made in favour of the Greeks, 
whose poet Homer was by strong preference, as every book of 
the Epos shews. The cases, therefore, fall within the extensive 
category of abnormal moral states caused by self-love, national 
vanity, and party-preference, so that, in fact, the poet merely 
says, in a rude unqualified way, (being accustomed to plain 
speaking,) what all parties, and especially all religious parties, 
in all ages, have supposed and acted on—that when Heaven is 
interested in a cause, (or the church, as we say now) justice may 
become injustice, and truth and falsehood be confounded. Still 
it must be admitted that there is a wide moral gulph between 
Homer, who makes his gods do these things, and our modern 
religious parties, who only do them in the name of God. These, 
by their evil deeds, make void their own scriptures; the coun- 
trymen of the old poet, for every diabolic deed, might plead a di- 
vine precedent in the only scripture of which they were in posses- 
sion. With regard to the other less glaring instances of divine 
deceit, the observations made under the former head apply. In 
a warlike and semi-savage nation, cunning and stratagem, lies 
and deceit of every kind, must ever—of course, within certain 
recognized bounds—be in high esteem; and Ulysses, no less 
than Achilles, will find his pattern and his patron in Heaven. 
It is also to be borne in mind, when considering these matters, 
that the devout Greek habit of referring every internal change 
of feeling, or external change of circumstances, to direct divine 
agency, almost necessitated the extraordinary language which 
they sometimes use, of their gods. As, for instance, when in 
an adverse position, one of the Homeric warriors exclaims— 
“Zed natep 7 6a vo xal od prropevdii eréruso netyyv par.” 
It, x11. 164, 
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“ O father Zeus, you are fond of lies above all measure,” these im- 
pious-sounding words, when translated into modern language, 
merely mean, “ gracious God, how have I been deceived in all 
this ; how have my expectations been disappointed!” Zeus, in the 
view of the Homeric men, was at once the inspirer of the hopes 
which this man had entertained, (Prop. 111.) and the arranger 
of the external circumstances (Prop. 11.) by which they had been 
frustrated ; therefore he says bluntly, O;Jove, thou hast deceived 
me signally! instead of O God, how signally have I been deceived! 


Proposition XIII.—The gods, as the givers of all good 
things, are to be regarded as habitually inspired with a bene- 
volent affection towards the human race; and though, on cer- 
tain occasions, and against particular persons, their indignation 
is terrible, and their vengeance not easily satisfied, still their 
general character, in reference to offending mortals, is placa- 
bility. 

The passages which I have to adduce in support of this pro- 
position from the Homeric writings are comparatively few, but 
we are not on that account to suppose that it contains a senti- 
ment less familiar to the minds of the Greeks, than those of a 
less amiable character contained in the immediately preceding 
propositions. As those years are often the happiest in a nation’s 
history which furnish fewest materials for the pen of the dra- 
matic historian, so those attributes of the Hellenic gods are not 
to be regarded as the least influential, which give occasion to 
the fewest startling events in the narration of a popular Epos. ¥ 
*Tis in the nature of things that the wrath of gods, like the 
wrath of men, just because it is an exception from the common 
order of proceedings, should give rise to critical situations, strange 
concatenations, and striking catastrophes, such as form the na- 
tural raw materials for an Epic poet to work up. So the divine 
wrath consequent on the sin of Adam supplied a theme of ap- 
propriate grandeur for Milton’s lofty muse ; so the miseries of a 
thirty years’ war became pictorial in the hands of Schiller ; and 
in the same way, Poseidon donepyt< peveatvwv furnished Homer 
with a series of the most varied adventures, which he might 









13 [ scarcely think Nigelsbach has | (as it appears in Homer), because there 
sufficiently regarded this when he states | is no love of the gods to men presupposed 
in such strong language, that “love to | from which it could arise,” p. 201. 

Godcould not arise in the Hellenic mind 
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have sought for in vain among the stores of rich bounty spread 
on groaning boards by the $20! dwrijpe¢ Edw (Od. viii. 325). The 
general benevolence of the Homerie gods, notwithstanding the 
special instances of wrath just mentioned, is to be inferred not 
so much from a special designation to that effect, as from the 
general tone of cheerful gratitude with which their goodness is 
continually acknowledged by the worshippers on all the occa- 
sions of common life. Notwithstanding the strong expressions 
quoted under the previous heads, no person can rise from the 
perusal of the Homeric poems, with an impression that there is 
anything stern and forbidding in their habitual aspect, or that 
fear was the only strong feeling in the minds of their worshippers. 
Though power is their principal characteristic, it is never sup- 
posed that they use that attribute maliciously, or wantonly, merely 
to vex mankind. On the contrary, Zeus, even when in the mid- 
eareer of his predestined course, looks down with pity on the 
mortals whose fate it is to suffer sharp sorrows, that the pur- 
poses of the Almighty one may be fulfilled; and the prayer of 
the labouring good man prevails, if not to avert the blow alto- 
gether, at least to blunt the point of the weapon which inflicts 
it, (Ji. vit. 245). That the gods, though not easily turned 
from their purposes, (Od. 111. 147.) are yet to a certain extent, 
with the single exception of Hades, (Jl. 1x. 158,) otpentot (Id. 
v. 497,) is so much an essential doctrine of Homeric theo- 
logy, that it is expressly stated as the only ground on which 
prayers, sacrifices, and other acts of divine worship pro- 
ceed— 


Kai piv tods duéscar xat ebywhij¢ &yavijow 
hoi2q te xvicoy te napatpwnie’ ZvOpwrot. 


Id. 500. 


And in general, we may say that though the gods of the Greeks, 
as pourtrayed by Homer, present many individual traits in com- 
mon with the lowest theology, or rather demonology of the most 
savage nations, their general character is as mild and beneficent 
as the necessities of their physical original, and the habitudes of 
a warlike atmosphere allowed. 

The few propositions that remain, relate to the method of 
communication between gods and men, and the obligations 
arising out of the relation in which men, as dependent and re- 
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sponsible creatures, stand to the gods, as the supreme disposers 
of all things, and the moral governors of the world. 


Proposition XIV.—The gods maintain an intercourse with 
men as part of the ordinary course of their providence, and this 
intercourse consists principally in revelations of the divine will, 
and specially of future events, made to men by oracular voices, 
dreams, and sacred signs, the transmission and interpretation 
of which belongs generally, though by no means exclusively, to 
certain persons peculiarly set apart to sacred functions, called 
soothsayers and priests. 

There is no necessity for marshalling an array of passages to 
prove matters so familiarly known to every reader of Homer as 
those mentioned in the first part of this proposition. But the 
second part of it is very important, not only in reference to 
Homer, but in reference to the whole genius and character of 
social religion, as exhibited in the history of the ancient Greeks. 
There is no appearance of a caste of priests in Homer, such as 
is in India and Egypt; no general closely-handed corporation 
of priests, fencing society round with a bristling rampart of 
artificial orthodoxy, such as exists now in many parts of Chris- 
tendom. Vélcker, it seems from a quotation in Nigelsbach, 
(p. 176,) has lately hazarded the assertion, that there is a “ cer- 
tain Averarchy of Homeric priests,” but this emphatic word hier- 
archy is precisely what no unprejudiced reader will ever witch 
out of Homer, any more than he can extract the same doctrine 
out of the New Testament. Priests there are, no doubt, in 
Homer, as we see in the very opening scene of the first book of 
the Iliad, but they seem always attached as stationary ministers 
to some particular temple or shrine; and nowhere do they come 
forward in that position, and with that importance, which be- 
longs to a body of sacerdotal men, banded together for such 
social purposes, as we find the Romish priests in Roman Ca- 
tholic countries now banded. Against all such pretensions on 
the part of the Homeric priests, it is sufficient—we entirely 
agree with Niagelsbach—to mention the single fact, that these 
functionaries are nowhere, in Homer, represented as the only 
and indispensable mediators between earth and heaven, and that, 
wanting this, they want the grand condition precedent to the 
possibility of a hierarchy properly so called. No modern Ply- 
mouth brother or Quaker could have less exclusive ideas on 
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he subject of priesthood than the old Hellenic Homer; he men- 
tions priests, indeed, and with respect, as persons existing and 
performing honoured functions with benefit to the community, 
but he has not the most remote conception that the divine spirit, 
like the electric fluid, has any exclusive preference to being con- 
ducted through a sacerdotal channel. Such an idea is, in fact, 
altogether precluded by the habitual direct operation of the di- 
vine Spirit on the mind of all men described in proposition 111. ; 
besides, we find constantly the functions of priests and sooth- 
sayers performed in a voluntary way, without apology, by all 
sorts of persons. The right of laic divination is asserted as a 
thing well known by Athena, (Qd. 1. 200,) and exercised by 
Helen, (xv. 172,) while acts of public (J/. 11. 271,) and of 
family devotion (Od. 11. 418,) (See Nagelsbach, p. 180,) are 
everywhere performed by the chiefs without the intervention of 
a priest, in a manner which, in a sacerdotal country like mo- 
dern Spain, could in no wise be tolerated. We may take it 
with us, therefore, as an undoubted fact from the earliest records 
of the most cultivated nation of antiquity, that freedom from 
sacerdotal bonds existed among them in the earliest times, as 
the indispensable condition of that luxuriant growth and bloom 
of intelligence to which they afterwards attained. 


Proposition XV.—The gods visit the earth, and often ap- 
pear in a visible shape to mortals, generally, however, under 
some human mask, in such a manner that, while their godhead 
is veiled to the general eye, they are capable of being seen and 
recognized in their divine character by the opened eye of their 
pious worshippers. 

Dr. Ihne, in the passage above quoted, lays down a distinction 
in this matter of theophany, which he has observed between the 
Iliad and the Odyssey. Ican find none. “ In the Iliad,” says 
he, “the gods are visible to every one except when they sur- 
round themselves with a cloud ; in the Odyssey, they are usually 
invisible except when they take the shape of men.” How the 
first of these assertions should have been made in the face of 
the well-known lines, Z/. 1. 197— 


ott 8° Gmbev Cavbijc te xdung Ere [qreriova 
Gt patvopévy. 
I do not know. This passage, indeed, represents a grand con- 
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dition of every theophany, both in the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
that the god does not appear to the profane-staring many, (in 
this view contrast Leviticus, x1. 23,) but only to the particular 
favoured mortal with whom he stands in a spiritual relation— 


od yap nw ravteccr Deol patvovrar evapyeic. 
Od. xvi. 161. 


As little have I been able to observe any difference between the 
two poems, in respect of the human mask which the gods ge- 
nerally assumed. ‘This, so far as I can see, is the rule in the 
Iliad as much as in the Odyssey (see Il. v. 462, 604, x11. 45, 
XIV. 136, &c. &c.); and, indeed, there are few extensively be- 
lieved creeds, of which the appearance of the divine Being in 
a human shape does not form a characteristic element. The 
Epicureans were not so far wrong here as in some other points 
of their theology, which they made to float so uselessly in the 
air. Had they brought down their anthropomorphic divinities to 
walk the earth with a human sympathy as well as with a divine 
power, they might certainly have calculated on a thousand wor- 
shippers, for one that would have been attracted by the “round 
gods”™* of the Stoics. The important fact with regard to theo- 
phany in Homer is, that it is regulated in all respects like the 
apparition of ghosts in modern demonology. Modern ghosts, 
like the ancient classical idols, appear always in a human shape ; 
and, like the ancient gods, they appear not at random to any 
person or all persons, but to certain persons, on special occa- 
sions, for special reasons, and for special purposes. Only to 
certain highly-favoured tribes, in this elevated above the gene- 
ral lot of humanity, do they appear publicly and évapyex; as to 
the Phzacians (Od. vil. 202), a people who were ayyiden, or 
“ near to the gods” to Homer, pretty much in the same way 
that Adam and Eve in paradise stand before the mind of the 
devout Christian in modern times, as living and walking with 
God after a fashion to which not the most highly-favoured saint 
in this age of moral decadence can attain. One other remark 
with regard to divine theophany, Nigelsbach makes, which 
did not occurto me. The mighty Zeus never appears in his own 
person on the stage of human affairs. Between him and his 





16 Mundum ipsum sensibus preditum | “ the sneer of the Epicurean interlocu- 
rotundum olubilem ardentem Deum, } tor in Cicero.”—De Nat. Deor. 1. 8. 
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wise daughter, the nearest to him of the celestial conclave, there 
is a mighty gulph in this respect. Jove sits apart. In Homer, 


as in Horace, he has nothing like to him in all the universe, 
and nothing second : 


“ Nec viget quicquam simile aut secundum.” 


To a being so highly exalted, converse with such ephemeral 
creatures as mortal men is possible only through mediators. 


Proposition XVI.—Worship is due by mortal men to all the 
gods, with Jove supreme at their head ; but more especially to 
the patron god or goddess of particular places and functions, 
with whom the worshipper is under any particular circumstan- 
ces brought into more particular connection. The gods have 
a special delight in receiving such reverential acknowledgments 
from men, (Od. 111.438,) come bodily to receive the sacrifices 
that we offer to them (Qd. 111. 435), and remember the pious 
offerer, rewarding him in due season. 

In the Homeric idea of worship by sacrifice, there is some- 
thing particularly simple and unsophisticated. The share which 
is given to the gods of the wine that flows, and the flesh that 
smokes on the festal board, proceeds from a combination of the 
two ideas, that man owes an acknowledgment of some kind to 
the powers by whom his existence is sustained; and that these 
powers, being essentially human in their habits and sympathies, 
can enjoy such offerings of gratitude as one mortal would offer 
to be enjoyed by another.” This case is precisely analogous to 
that of the departed spirits, who are represented in Hades as 
sipping nourishment from the pools of steaming blood which 
Ulysses had shed on entering their domain (Od. x1.) The feeling 
of grateful dependence on which this worship depends, is a cha- 
racteristic of every healthy mind in the Homeric page : 


* Gdd8 cuBurtys 
Ayer? Fo Gdavdruw gpeci yao xéypne &yadijaw.” 
And on the due performance of such acts of pious acknowledg- 


ment, rests a sort of claim on the part of pious men to receive 


assistance from the gods in the hour of need (Od. 1. 65, xix. 
365, Il. 1. 39.) 





18 The idea of vicarious atonement | sacrifice of the scape-goat (Lev. xv1.), 
by sacrifice, so clearly indicated in the | is not to be found in Homer. 
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Proposition XVII.—Even of more importance in a religious 
man than external acts of ceremonial worship, is his duty to 
cherish that feeling of dependence on the celestial powers, from 
which all acts of acceptable worship proceed. Nothing is more 
characteristic of a pious man, according to the Homeric idea, 
than the habitual deep impression which he carries along with 
him, of the infinite distance between the divine and the human 
condition. Of this feeling the natural expression is prayer (to 
which the gods generally, though not always, lend a ready ear), 
as of its absence the natural indication is pride and arrogance, 
and a boastful spirit: qualities of mind altogether inconsistent 
with the condition of humanity, and therefore rendering man 
peculiarly obnoxious to the divine displeasure. 

That humility of mind is not a characteristic of heathen, but 
only of Christian piety, is a proposition which we sometimes 
hear stated in a declamatory way from the pulpit, or even in 
serious works of moral philosophy; but every page of Homer, 
as of the tragedians, cries out against such a representation, the 
fact being, that few virtues are more prominently brought for- 
ward by Homer than humility; and in the words of his wis- 
dom, as in those of Solomon, pride, insolence, and haughtiness, 
are the universal forerunners of a fall. In the first place, the 
continual recurrence of prayer under all the varied circumstances 
of life, is of itself an indication of a state of mind from which 
lofty looks and vain self-sufficiency were far. ‘“‘ Who knows, but 
that with the help of God (a éaipon) I may prevail ?” is the mo- 
dest language of a Homeric hero when undertaking a difficult 
mission (J/. xv. 403); and in the ethico-religious language of 
the poet, b2actai, insolent, haughty, and overbearing men are 
coupled with Zp: and odd dix, and contrasted with those 
whose mind is Moud7¢, or godly (Od. v1.121.) Nothing is more 
conspicuous in the character of the wise Ulysses, than the hu- 
mility with which he throws off all those compliments paid him 
by his admiring entertainers, in which they liken him to the 
immortal gods: 

od yap Eywye 
Gdaverorcm Eoma, tol odpavév ebpdy Eyovew.—Od. vil. 209. 
a beautiful contrast to the sounding impiety with which Greek 
kings of the East in later days allowed altars to be crected to 
their honour, and caused the epithet @EOX to be stamped upon 
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their coins! It is the most certain of all doctrines with Ho- 
mer, that no man whose breast is possessed with this superhu- 
man conceit will long escape the anger of the gods, with whose 
perfections he provokes an impious comparison. So Eurytus 
the bowman, puffed up with self-sufficiency on account of his 
prowess, dies prematurely by the shafts of Apollo (Od. vu. 
225); so Thamyris was blinded by the Muses (J/. 1. 595); so 
Ajax was whelmed in the waters of Poseidon, for the insolent 
boast (like that of Capaneus in Aischylus), 

9% 6 Géxnm Yetv purée peya Aottya Daddoong.— Od. Iv. 504. 
No doctrine, therefore, is more essentially Homeric than that 
of Sophocles in the first chorus of the Antigone : 

Zede yap psyahy¢ yrwaciis xdprovs 
Srepex Datos. 
and if there be any apparent exceptions to this rule, they are 
easily explained. It is quite true that man does not stand at 
such an infinite distance from the divine nature in a polythe- 
istic, as under a monotheistic system ; and therefore it is no- 
thing surprising to find gods of an inferior order, sometimes 
even made subject to mortal men for the nonce, as Proteus, Od. 
Iv.; but with all this the grand doctrine remains, that with the 
gods in council, or with Jove as their natural head and represen- 
tative, no mortal may dare to contend (JI. Iv. 78, xvir. 98); 
and of this the example of Diomede in the fifth book of the 
Iliad, which seems to indicate the contrary, is the strongest 
proof. The actions done by the Etolian hero in that remark- 
able book, are all done by the special advice, and under the di- 
rect guidance of the daughter of Jove, and the responsibility of 
the deeds committed belongs, in the eye of the poet, altogether 
to her, and not at all to Diomede. The wounding of Aphro- 
dite proves nothing ; the goddess of beauty, like all the other 
heathen gods, is powerful only in her own province. The at- 
tack made on Apollo is a more serious matter, and the poet 
treats it accordingly ; the impetuous mortal listens to the wise 
warning of the god, and retreats from the unequal combat (Z/. 
v. 440-44.) With the same pious instinct he retreats from 
Ares once (v. 606,) and again (819) ; and when the god of war 
is at last worsted at his own game, it is not the hand of a mor- 
tal, but of a superior goddess, that, with the point of her di- 
vinely tempered spear, causes him to shake heaven and earth 
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with his million-voiced roar (v. 856); and so Ares himself 
complains in the presence of Jove, that it is not Diomede, but 
the father’s own mad daughter, that is the cause of such sor- 
row (Vv. 882.) The very next book also shews how far Homer 
was from imagining, that in the previous descriptions he had 
compromised the character of his hero, as a humble and a pious- 
minded man. It is not a Capaneus, or an Ajax, that says, 


03 yao Zywye Veciow Exovpavions: poyolyyy.—vI. 129. 


Is there, then, no difference between Christianity and the 
Homeric heathenism, in respect of the temper of mind with 
which the mortal looks on the immortal, the human on the 
divine? Assuredly there is ; but the peculiarity of the heathen 
lies not in his underrating the virtue of humility, but on the 
narrower basis on which he plants it. Hellenic humility rests 
solely on a feeling of dependence ; Christian humility rests on 
this indeed also, but primarily and characteristically,—unless 
I am much mistaken,—on a feeling of guilt, or at least self- 
prostration, in the consciousness of sin before a perfect moral 
ideal. There is also to be noted a certain air of familiarity in 
talking to the gods, which to an ear tuned by the perusal of the 
Hebrew and Christian Scriptures, is apt to appear irreverent. 
Witness the light tone in which Helen is made to address Aphro- 
dite (J/. 111. 399), and of Diomede to the same goddess (v. 348.) 
But that which has excited the greatest scandal among the re- 
verent admirers of the poet, is the language of Hera to Jove 
(Ji. X1v. 332), and the famous adventure of Aphrodite and Ares, 
told with such humorous gusto in Odyssey vil. Of this we 
shall say nothing, except that it is perfectly consonant with the 
familiar tone with which polytheism allows the gods to be 
handled on occasions; and that it is most admirably suited to 
the purpose for which it is introduced, viz. the soothing down 
of the angry feelings which threatened to disturb the harmony 
of the Pheacian board by the narration of a jocular myth.'® 
That jocular religious myths, however, of any kind, should have 
been tolerated by a piously-disposed people like the Phzacians, 
brings before us in the strongest possible light the truth, that 
the deepest habitual awe and reverence for the divine power can 





16 Lloyd in Class. Mus., No. xxi. p. | remain content with the statement that 
395, has with great ingenuity traced the | 1 have given in the text. 
adaptation further ; but it is safer to 
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be felt only under a system of strict monotheism. Even in 
Christian Spain and Italy, traits of a somewhat light and fami- 
liar piety are occasionally observed, from which the sternly con- 
sistent monotheism of Protestant Britain revolts. 


Proposition XVIII.—There is an essential distinction be- 
tween good and evil in human character and conduct. Man is 
responsible for his sins, and the gods inflict punishment on the 
guilty, sometimes directly, sometimes by the hauds of their fel- 
low-men.!? 

That the Homeric poems, making allowances for a few pe- 
culiarities belonging to the age in which they were composed, 
exhale a general atmosphere of sound and healthy morality, 
will be doubted by no one. Their morality as a whole is much 
better than their theology ; for which there is this plain and 
obvious reason in the nature of things, that man requires a 
certain soundness of the moral feeling in order to exist at all as 
a social being, while the orthodoxy of his theological views is, 
among all nations, more or less without influence on his practi- 
cal conduct. At all events, God has so ordained matters in 
this world, that the most extraordinary aberrations of human 
intellect in the domain of theological speculation, do not neces- 
sarily carry along with them that amount of practical evil conse- 
quence, which a man reasoning in his chamber might be apt to 
imagine. The doctrine, for instance, which has been already 
stated in Proposition III. that the gods are the authors of all the 
evil thoughts and purposes that stir the bosom of man, would, if 
consistently followed out, necessarily lead to the confounding 
of all moral distinctions, and the denial of all human responsi- 
bility. But it is not the curse of poets, as it is of very logical 
philosophers, to be forced to follow a wrong principle into all 
the wrong consequences that naturally flow from it. No doubt 
the ever ready, “ Not I am to blame, but a god who instigated 
my actions,” was a convenient opiate for the conscience of the 
Homeric man, when forced, by public evil result, to admit the 
folly of his private deed ; and tricks of this kind, the self-love 
even of good men in the present day plays off on their consci- 








17 It is not demanded by the title of | to, will be found in Niagelsbach under 
the present paper to follow the Homeric | the title of Die practische Gotteserkennt- 
system of ethics into detail. Many mat- | niss. 
ters of this kind that I have not alluded 
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ences, though, of course, under a less direct form, and a more re- 
fined verbal disguise; but the sound moral faculty of Homer's age 
did not allow this palliative view of the origin of moral evil, to 
rob the human mind of its instinctive judgments concerning 
the character of human actions; nay, the highest authority in 
moral matters, Jove himself, in a remarkable passage, distinctly 
repudiates the doctrine that evil comes from the gods, and 
throws it back directly on the self-originated perverseness of 
the human will. 


*Q xémot clov 87 vo deod< Bootol aimdwvtor 

*e& fpswv yao pact xa Eypevar of 68 xal adroit 

opiow atacdakincw Sxéppopay ays” Eycva. 
Od. 1. 32. 


These words, like the inscription on Dante’s Hellgate, stand a 
striking text before the opening scenes of the Odyssey, that the 
reader may be impressed with the serious lesson of moral retri- 
bution that is to be taught by the bloody catastrophe. And not 
only the insolent and riotous suitors, but the companions of the 
sea-tost hero, are represented as having suffered what they suf- 
fered as the consequence of their own folly.’* This also is pro- 
minently set forth in the very opening lines of the poem— 
adriy yap opétepyow Gtacdakinow Grovto.—t. 7. 

No less clearly is the truth enunciated, that the gods see with 
observant eyes the evil deeds of men, and recompense them ac- 
cordingly. ‘The most distinct utterance on this subject is put 
by the poet into the mouth of Eumzus, “ the divine swine- 
herd,” — 

Od pav oyéthia Epya Bent waxapes prdéovew 

Gra Cluny clover xak atoma Epy avdpwrwy. 

Od. xiv. 83. 


and in another remarkable passage, it is said— 


nal te Deol Estvorow Borxdte¢ aAodancion 
mavroior tedebovtes Emotpwpier nOAyas 
GvOpuinwy Gor te xal sdvoulyy edpopiovrec. 
xvii. 487. 
and, as if to avoid all possible misconception of his meaning on 





18 It is well remarked by Niigelsbach, | as folly (2¢2a3/a), and want of sense. See 
that sin in Homer is often characterised | the passages collated in p. 270. 
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the part of the most obtuse, the grand moral of the whole poem 
is again distinctly repeated before the final work of retributive 
slaughter, (xx. 39,) and this work accomplished is declared 
by the old Laertes to be an undeniable proof that there are gods 
in the vast Olympus— 
Zed natep 7 pa Et Eote Deol xara paxpdv “Odvprov 
ei étedv pvyotijpes atdobadoy Gow Encav. 
XxIv. 351. 

With regard to the particular gods, to whom the function of 
retribution falls, though in cases of special sins against parti- 
cular gods the punishment naturally comes from the quarter 
where the offence lies, yet in the common transactions of life, 
as already mentioned, it is Jove who grants nadivuta Epya; 
so much so, indeed, that even the mighty god Helios, (Od. 
x11. 376,) when sinned against by the companions of Ulysses, 
instead of inflicting vengeance by his own hands, betakes him 
to Zeus, and states his case, adding, that if justice be not done 
to him in this matter, he will leave the heaven, and descending 
into Hades, spend his beams henceforth on the dead. We have 
only to add further, with respect to the inflictors of divine ven- 
geance, that in certain very gross cases, as offences against a 
father or a mother, the Erynnyes, or singly, “the Fury that 
walketh in darkness” is called into play. These Furies, from 
the manner in which they are mentioned, seem to have been at 
first merely the impersonations of the dpa, or curses which pa- 
rents, when sorely irritated, vented on their unnatural children, 
(il. 1x. 454, 566); but the idea seems afterwards to have been 
extended, so that even poor persons who are under the special 


protection of Zeus, are said to have their “Epwvie¢ or avengers, 
(Od. xvil. 475.) 


Proposition XIX.—The souls of men exist after death in 
the subterranean abodes of Hades, or the invisible world, but 
in adim, shadowy, unsubstantial state, by no means to be looked 
on with envy by those who behold the sun in the upper regions, 
and tread with firm foot on the stable earth. A few special fa- 
vourites of the gods rise above this common fate of the vulgar dead, 
and partake in Heaven, or in the isles of the west, of a state of 
substantial beatitude ; while, on the other hand, a few atrocious 
monsters, or men of reckless and impious character, sinning 
daringly in the face of the gods, are condemned to excruciating 
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woes in Tartarus or Hell. This terrible retribution, however, 
has no reference to common men, or common crimes, which are 
punished by the gods in the present life, the only proper theatre 
of human fates. 

Among the many remarkable coincidences that a thoughtful 
observer might point out between the religious condition of the 
early Greek and that of the Hebrew mind, none is more 
notable than that which relates to the views entertained by 
both nations with regard to a future state. In a legislative ca- 
pacity, of course, Moses had nothing to do with futurity; but 
it is remarkable, that in many of the psalms, too many to re- 
quire special quotation, the state of the dead is spoken of pre- 
cisel;; in the same dim, comfortless way that characterizes the 
language of Homer. The well known exclamation of Achilles, 


pi) Ox) por Davardy ye napadda, padi Oducced, ke. 
Od. x1. 488. 


when Ulysses, the live visitant of the dead, is endeavouring to 
console him with regard to what he had lost by death, contains a 
complete revelation of the early Greek ideas with regard to a 
future existence. Homer was no Plato. A distinct and prac- 
tical realist, he had no conception of any existence worth hav- 
ing, without a substantial body of flesh and blood. To him the 
Christian doctrine of the resurrection, so derided by the Stoics 
and Epicureans of the apostolic days, (Acta Apost. xvi. 18,) 
would have appeared the necessary condition of the immortality 
which the gospel preached. I am scarcely inclined to go so far 
as Nigelsbach, (§ viI.) who says that the dead in Homer, ex- 
cept when roused to a momentary revival, are to be considered 
as utterly exenterated of that consciousness which is our real 
self in this terrene state; but it is plain, from the whole of 
Book x1. and the other places where the dead are incidentally 
mentioned, that their state is so dim ard cloudy, feeble and pith- 
less, that for all the purposes which, to the energetic Homeric 
man, made life valuable, it was little better than absolute anni- 
hilation. When “darkness covers the eyes” of an old Hellenic 
hero, wounded in the red strife of war, the curtain has fallen 
on all his glory for ever; and nothing now remains of that sub- 
stantial energetic organism called man, but, as it were, a cloud 
or a mere dream. 

If this be Homer’s general view of the state of the dead, we 
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are not to wonder, that he does not delay the punishment of 
the wicked in a future state, but rather completes their suf- 
fering in that state, where they are alone capable of any sub- 
stantial enjoyment. Whether the twenty-fourth Book of the 
Odyssey be genuine or not, the procession of the %éwia of the 
suitors to Hades, and their reception there, is quite in keeping 
with the whole Homeric representation of the state of the dead. 
We do not find that these wicked men, punished with such san- 
guinary vengeance in the present state, are subjected to any 
further tortures in the region to which they are conducted by 
Hermes. Homer has no hell for the mass of men, plainly 
enough, because he has no heaven. The instances of Sisyphus, 
Tantalus, and a few others, mentioned in Book xI., prove no 
more a Homeric hell with regard to the mass of men, than the 
deathless transference of Menelaus to Elysium, (Od. Iv. 561,) 
proves a general Homeric heaven. Only for perjurors, some 
peculiar punishment of an awful nature seems reserved in a 
future life, (J/. 111. 278 ;) but the passing allusion to the judicial 
functions of Minos, ( Od. x1. 568,) and that in a place peculiarly 
liable to interpolation, will never, by any man who understands 
the poet, be esteemed strong enough to warrant the assertion, 
that he had any firm belief in a general state of retribution after 
death. The gods of Homer are too substantial to waste their 
wrath on such pithless phantoms as float in his Hades, 


These, as rapidly as the union of completeness, with a certain 
degree of interest, would allow, are the most important theolo- 
gical views, which a careful study of the Homeric writings sug- 
gests. In arranging them, I proceeded on the principle of the 
greatest possible independence, by making a careful collation of 
all the passages in both poems that have any bearing on reli- 
gion, and marshalling them under different heads, before I 
looked into any writer on the subject. After completing this 
labour, I took a careful view of Niagelsbach’s most accurate 
and judicious work, so often quoted, and was happy to find 
that, while in one or two places I was enabled, through his 
observations, to give a greater completeness to my own, on very 
few points had I arrived at conclusions different from his. This 
agreement will, I hope, serve as a sort of presumptive guaran- 
tee to scholars, that both our summaries may be regarded as 
substantially correct. Ihave not had an opportunity of con- 
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sulting any other of the learned tracts and monograms with 
which the Germans have enriched this and other curious de- 
partments of philological research ; but this is the less to be 
regretted in a matter where the materials are not to be collected 
from remote regions, and where all that is attempted may be 
satisfactorily achieved, by diligent collation, a certain moral 
sympathy, and a fair amount of common sense. 
Joun S. Buackie. 





XXXIV. 
ON THE ADJECTIVE [a:eradoe:s, 





THE connections in which this adjective occurs in Homer, 
are sufficiently enumerated in the Lexica. We will therefore 
merely repeat, that it is, in the first place, the constant epithet 
of certain islands, as, for instance, of Imbros, J7. x111. 33,— 

“Eon 66 1 onéog edpd Baeing Bévdeor Aiuvng 
Mesoyyd<¢ Tevédoro xak “Iy8o0v narnahotcons. 
In like manner of Chios, the western Samos, and Ithaca, then 
again of mountains and eminences, as in JI, x11. 17,— 
adrtixa & 8 Gpeog xateBycato marmaddevtos. 

Od. x. 97,— 

oxoniny cic mormaddecoay avehbuv. 

And lastly of 666¢ and atapndg, JZ. xm. 158,— 
ot 8 Gore opijnes pécov aldror 738 pédiooat 
oixia norno@yvra. 660 Em nornadoésoy. 

And xvi. 743,— 
at & Hob? fplovor xpatepdy pévoo dupeBaddvres 
Ehnwa 26 Gpsog xara narmahdecoay dtapndy 
9) Coxdv 78 ddpv péya vijiov. 

Regarding this adjective in the most obvious meaning which 
it bears in connection with Gp0¢ and oxomd, a slight deviation 
would seem to be perceptible in Hes. Theog. 860,— 

oipeos év Brconaw Gidvijc normadoiconc, 
though confirmed by altus, used of depth as well as height in 
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Latin, and aimi¢ and 7A‘Batog in Greek. In the Tragedians, as 
far as I have been able to discover, the word does not occur. 

The explanation attempted by Schol. Ambrosian, Od. 1v. 
845,' based upon the derivation from the substantive xddy, 
flour, dust, is of course too forced and frivolous to require 
notice. Nor is the derivation from aini<, proposed by Damm, 
much more satisfactory ; apart from the impossibility of explain- 
ing the metaphorical use of its cognate formations—narnadypa, 
narnahy, in later writers, it is manifestly insufficient when ap- 
plied to the adjective in its connection with 606¢ and drapndc. 
The principal objection, however, to which this theory is liable, 
arises fromm the presence of the letter x, the repetition of which 
would seem to indicate its existence in the root. Nor can such 
words as e3u, Asi2w, 6syo¢, pdcyos, be adduced in confirmation. 
In all of these, with a few dialectical exceptions, the moveable 
consonant is a semivowel, and consequently resembles those 
breathings which can be dropped or assumed, without any ma- 
terial alteration in the original elements of the word. Far diffe- 
rent is it in the case of the mutes, especially of one so sharp 
and strongly characterized as the letter x. And besides, it is 
obvious how completely the whole study of etymology must 
abandon all claim to scientific exactness, if the existenes of this 
limited class of forms is to be considered as furnishing a ground 
for assumptions so arbitrary. The consonants are the frame- 
work of the word, in which, unless confirmed by the clearest 
and most distinct evidence, no change can be admitted. No 
one can have failed to observe how unmutilated and entire these 
original forms recur, even after thousands of years, and in the 
language of races in many respects widely different. 

In considering the adjective narraddéer, the first glance shews 
it to be a reduplicated form, one of that class of words so exten- 
sively used by the Epic poets, not only on account of the pomp 
and sonorous fullness imparted to the verse, but because, with 
the reiterated syllable, the emphasis and significancy of the 
word were also heightened. I[arnaddec, therefore, I conceive to 
be formed from xahw, just as moppupders is from pipw, or dada- 
déetg from AAQ.? The same view has, I perceive, been adopted 
by Hermann, Hymn, Apoll. 39; as, however, he has neither 





1 ge oxdrnge nal xardingn sixorws nal distinguish, and closely connected with 
yrewdn yivovras xa woruvel TamaaAn. dis, Buk, Bud. 
2 The root of dain, danus, to divide, 
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stated the reasons upon which this conclusion is based, nor 
pointed out the connection in meaning between x4é)Aw and the 
various uses of narnaddec, a few further remarks on the subject 
may not be superfluous. 

That xaddw and Bd)dw are to be referred to the same origin, 
is evident, not only from their resemblance in form, but from 
their coincidence in meaning: the former may almost be said 
to be the frequentative of the latter. To these I would also add 
the verbs Goya, adAdcow, and the pronoun d)ox, all of which 
spring from the same root, and exhibit unimportant modifi- 
cations of the same meaning. They are evidently new pre- 
sents from EFAAON, Aor. 2. of FEAAQ 2,\aivw, respecting which 
we possess so masterly a treatise in Butmann’s Lexilogus, just 
as tpanéw is formed from Etpanxov, or xtavéw from Extavov. In 
confirmation of this view, we may mention the substantives 
Béhog and Bé)o<, from Baddw, in which the change of a into ¢ 
would otherwise not be easily accounted for. 

The meaning of EAAQ is in the first instance, no doubt, like 
that of its German derivative walzen, indicative of motion, re- 
turning upon itself, whence it is afterwards employed to de- 
note a concentrated energetic impulse: (compare the examples 
adduced by Buttmann in the Lexilogus.) And these meanings, 
though they naturally, in many instances, pass over and shade 
off into each other, may still be recognized with a certain de- 
gree of distinctness, the former in thAw, cihéw, 2hed{Cw, the latter 
in xéhw, xédsdw, xédy¢, and the verbs shortly before mentioned. 
The hardening of the digamma into x and 8 requires no confir- 
mation; it is also met with, not only in the Latin pello and 
volvo, but also in certain other derivatives of the same root, 
such as foddopat, volo, wollen, will. In the last mentioned 
words, it is curious to observe the philosophical truth uncon- 
sciously present in etymological formation. We have here an- 
other instance, exemplifying the intimate connection between 
critical learning and philosophy, in the fact, that the root mean- 
ing, to urge, to impel, is the same which also describes the 
functions of the will, the primary motive principle of our nature. 

Though the form of the adjective narnaddec leads us more 
immediately to the verb xd\dw, vet in point of meaning it ex- 
hibits a closer affinity with some of the other derivatives of the 
root of which we have just been treating. There are, indeed, 
as we shall hereafter see, several uses of the word, from which 
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it would appear that it varies considerably in this respect ac- 
cording to the connection in which it occurs, and whilst certain 
passages evidently favour the derivation from one form, others 
with no less clearness exhibit the peculiar force of another. 

In the expression 660¢ manaddesoa, the turns and windings 
of a road are so obvious a characteristic, that we can have no 
hesitation in classing it with e¥Aw, Aw, Ekicaw. In its appli- 
cation to vijco<¢, on the other hand, there may be some doubt 
whether the epithet is to be understood in the same sense with 
reference to the windings of the shore, or whether comparing 
the force of Goya, we are to understand the expression as 
descriptive of a broken iron-bound coast, which now springs 
forward into bold headlands, now recedes into deep bays. 
Though this derivation would seem to furnish a sufficiently 
appropriate sense, yet I am rather inclined to recognise in the 
present use of nanahdex, the same force of EAAQ, which is met 
with in xékw, celsus, culmen, partly on account of the analogy 
offered, by its connection with Gpo¢ and cxomd, partly because it 
may be doubted the term is used of islands in general, and does 
not rather denote some peculiarity in the form of those to which 
it is applied. 

As the termination dec, therefore, has two meanings, either 
that of fulness, abundance, as in daxpvderg, oddetc, or of intensity, 
as in d&véetc, teryvderc, the expression vijoo¢ nornahdesoa may either 
be understood as meaning craggy, tpyyeia nodvdepac, or else as 
descriptive of those rocky islets of the Aigean which tower aloft 
somewhat in the same manner as our own Bass or Ailsa Craig. 

The same meaning is of course applicable in the case of 686¢ 
and d@tapno<, though I am inclined to adhere to that already 
adopted, not only because in this instance the word seems used 
as a general epithet, in which case sinuosus is evidently more 
appropriate than arduus, but also from the sense which it bears 
in the phrase gotvxes nohunainaha, versuti, fraudulenti, an ex- 
pression containing an evident allusion to the Punica fides of the 
Romans. This is also confirmed by the meaning assigned to the 
adjective marmadyoc, in Schol. Vulg. Od. x. 97, maxnddysov Aéyo- 
psv &v8pa tov toaydv xal wi &xhodv, where, however, as there is no 
proper opposition between tpayd< and pi) &mAod<, which are here 
set off against each other, it seems not unlikely that some werds 
have been omitted, or else that pi) amAod¢ has found its way from 
the margin into the text. 
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The expression in Aristoph. Nub. 263, navndhynpa or narnahy 
Aéyw, (I am obliged to quote from memory,) though apparently 
another instance of the meaning seen above in nodunainahoc, is 
more properly, I conceive, to be referred to the class of dé, 
nary, maddver, and the Latin palea, mola.* This meaning is the 
one naturally required by the passage, in which narmadypa is 
evidently a sort of superlative of the words tpippa or enicpypa 
which precede. 

The derivatives of EAAQ are so varied and interesting, that I 
hope I shall be excused in adding a few more to those already 
mentioned. From the evident similarity between the meanings 
of versari and esse, there is little difficulty in connecting with 
this root the words néikw, néhopa, nddo¢, polus, and néhc, h. e. 
locus in quo versantur homines, if not also the adjective moAd<. 
We may also hazard the conjecture, whether the same deriva- 
tion does not furnish a far better sense, for the adjective 2)Ad¢ 
in the much disputed expression 2)dnig tydiaw, Soph. Ai. 1297, 
than mutus, the meaning in which most commentators seem to 
acquiesce ; 2)Avi tybuec therefore are, if I mistake not, no other 
than the tortiles inguina pisces of Ovid, Met. xm. 915, and 
an exact analogy is presented by the atohos dpi and the opijxes 
pécov atohor of Homer. 

The above remarks are in no small degree confirmed by 
the light they contribute to throw upon certain passages in 
the earlier history of Greece, which, in spite of the labours of 
the most eminent scholars, still remain a confused mass of 
names and events, which all their efforts have not succeeded in 
arranging into one distinct picture. 

History, like all the other branches of criticism, began at a 
comparatively late period of the intellectual life of the Greeks : 
though the science no sooner became known, than it was ad- 
vanced to that ideal perfection which characterizes all the intel- 
lectual efforts of the race. In Thucydides we behold the earliest 
of the Gvyypapeic, or historians properly so called. Herodotus 
the last of the Acyéypapa, to whom he stands in the same rela- 
tion which a Homer may have borne to the other rhapsodists, is 





* The m in mola and its kindred | which may be seen in the 6 of Béarw. 
forms, molior, moles, molestia, ‘mehil, | The affinity ~tween 6 and uw is exem- 
mahlen, meal, mill, is, if I mistake not, | plified in the practice of the modern 
merely a harder pronunciation of the | Greeks, who, it is well known, use mp 
Digamma in FEAAQ, the transition to | to express the sound of our b. 
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the father of history only in that sense of the word in which the 
great epic poet may be called the father of the drama. 

But if this be true of a time so closely approaching the ma- 
tured manhood of the race, much more was it the case at that 
early period which we are now about briefly to consider, when 
history, poetry, philosophy, and physics, were yet, as it were, 
enclosed within the womb of Homeric poetry, and only dream- 
ing of their future development, when the mighty rivers which 
were destined to gladden and fertilize a world had not yet gone 
forth from the paradise in which they had their source. In 
every primitive people, and above all others in the first ages of 
Greece, a country which seemed to have been meant by Provi- 
dence as an ideal type of all nations, the minstrel is the repre- 
sentative of all spiritual interests, religion alone excepted ; hence 
it is that in those legends of early times, which in the first place, 
no doubt, were the productions of some nameless aad6¢, we meet 
with elements of anethnological, physical, and religious character, 
all blended together under the shaping and regulating influences 
of poetic sentiment.* In analysing the mythi of such an age, it 
is evident that a considerable degree of freedom with respect to 
what is to be regarded as essential, is not only permitted, but 
even imperatively enjoined. The truest explanation is of course 
that which embraces the greatest number of points in the story ; 
much, however, will always remain to be disregarded by a wise 
discrimination, as mere accidental appendages to an idea which 


* The truth of this observation will , by another version of the story, which 
be at once evident to those who have at represents him as the son of Neptune 
all made this portion of history their | (compare Ailyaiwy, Il. 1. 402, Aiyai, 
study. For those less immediately | Avywa, Alyy, Aiviaarés, &c.); and that 
conversant with the subject, a single of his mother Aiéga as clearly refers to 
instance will suffice; that of Theseus, | what Cicero describes as the serenum 
the Attic Hercules, and symbol of all ac tenue ccelum, ex quo acutiores etiam 
the noblest qualities of his race— | putabantur Attici. The proverbial in- 
That this character is intended to re- | telligence of the Athenians, and the in- 
present the nascent civilization and re- | clination which they early manifested 
finement which led to the union of the for intellectual pursuits, is further de- 
cities of Attica under a single head, is | noted by the circumstance, that the 
evident from the name, which isa mere | hero is said to have grown up under 
formation from @EQ, éseués, with the _ the fostering care of his maternal rela- 
termination sis denoting an agent, asin tive [Lirrésis (Tluda, rvvbdvopas, xveris) 
eats, xov)esis, &c. The name of his | avhe Abyios by ois rere xa) eoPwrares, 
father Aigeus contains an allusion tothe | Plut. Vit. Thes. c. 3. 

maritime position of Attica, as is proved — 
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has long been abandoned to the caprices of the popular fancy ; 
were this not the case, it would cease to be a legend at all. 

One of the most remarkable circumstances in the earlier his- 
tory of Greece, is the adoption of the name “E)Anyec as the uni- 
versal designation of the race. It is a remark as old as Thucy- 
dides, that this expression is never employed by Homer in the 
sense which it afterwards obtained, and the few passages of the 
Iliad or Odyssey, in which the word “EdAnyes occurs at all, are 
now reduced by the canon of Aristarchus toa still smaller num- 
ber. In what manner, then, and from what causes, do we find 
it abolishing and rendering subordinate to itself all those minor 
distinctions of the race, which at an earlier period stand forth 
in such bold relief? To explain this phenomenon, let us briefly 
endeavour to give an outline of the leading events of what may 
be called the origines of Grecian history. 

Among the earliest occupants of this part of Europe, and of 
the neighbouring coasts of Asia, were doubtless those tribes 
known under the common name of Ionians; compare Wachs- 
muth Hellenische Alterthiimer, vol. 1.p.74. Whether they were 
the primeval inhabitants of these regions, is a point which we 
shall better be able to decide hereafter,—of the fact of their be- 
ing the leading race at a period of the remotest antiquity, we 
have strong indications in the coincidence between the “Iw and 
*"lanetéc of the Greeks,—with the Javan and Japhet of the He- 
brew historians, in the still more important fact, that the Titan 
Iapetos, classed by Homer with Kronos, or the symbol of Time,°® 
is described in the Theogony, commonly attributed to Hesiod, 
as the son of Tellus the brother of Oceanus, of Memory, and 
of Law. In this we must of course bear in mind, that both 
Homer and the author of the Theogony were Ionian Greeks, 
and naturally disposed to give us that view of the question which 
best favoured their claims to a venerable antiquity ; still, how- 
ever, as a deeply-rooted conviction of that portion of the Gre- 
cian race in which thought and enquiry first arose, recorded 
also at a time when the remnants of original tradition were not 
utterly effaced, it is a circumstance worthy of the deepest atten- 
tion ; more especially when we consider how much it coincides 





5 Jl. vin. 479: “Hyves ode’ aiyiis “Larsgiovos neriou 
od’ i xt Td velawe wiigal ixnas Tigror weber’ avigoiws, Babis dé ve Tagra- 
yaing nai wovrow, iv’ "lawsris vt Kgé- 05 auPis 


vos 78 
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with those records which give the clearest and most rational 
account of the earliest history of the human race. We learn 
the same fact from the story that Danaus, the ancestor of the 
Ionian Aavaol, on his arrival in Argos, found that country in the 
possession of the descendents of Inachus, the father of Io, him- 
self born of Oceanus and Tethys.® 

That the Ionians were not confined to the narrow limits of 
the °Ayaxév “Apyos, or Peloponnesus, is evident not only from 
their possession of Attica as children of the soil, from their 
presence near the Amphilochian Argos, as is denoted by the 
river Inachus, in the neighbourhood of that city, but also from 
the legend respecting the flight of Xuthus from Thessaly, in 
which we have an account of their expulsion from the greater 
part of their possessions beyond the Peloponnesus, and of one 
of the earliest revolutions, which extensively affected the popu- 
lation of Greece. 

That this overthrow of their power was effected by invaders 
of the Dorian and Aolian races, is evident from the story as 
related by Pausanias in the beginning of his "Ayaxd. We are 
there told that Xuthus, the father of Achzus and Ion, was ex- 
pelled from Phthiotis by the other sons of Hellen, namely, 
£olus and Dorus, on the ground that he had gotten possession 
of too large a share of the paternal inheritance ; in other words, 
the wealth and prosperity of the Ionian AtyaAsic, or inhabitants 
of the plains and sea coast,’ roused the cupidity of their poorer 
and hardier brethren of the highlands, who, coming from their 
fastnesses in the mountains of Macednus, Thesprotia, and Dryo- 
pia, made themselves masters of the whole of continental Greece, 
with the exception of districts like Attica, whose poverty is sup- 
posed by Thucydides to have effectually protected them from the 
attacks of more than one invader.* Pausanias goes on to say 
that Xuthus, in consequence of this event, first sought shelter 
in Athens ; but, having been banished from thence by the sons 





® See Butm. Mythische Verbind. Grie- | namely, that as Ionians, the Athenians 





chenlands mit Asien. Mythologus 1. 158. 
In "Ags or" Ewagos Butmann justly re- 
cognizes an indication of the original 
affinity between Greece and Egypt; a 
fact which is also commemorated by the 
story of Danaus. The true meaning of 
the alleged colonization of Attica by 
Cecrops may possibly be the same, 





claimed a certain consanguinity with 
Egypt. 

7 Cf. Herodot. vir. 94. 

8 That the countries here named were 
the ancient seats of the Hellenic race, 
is evident from Herodot. 1. 56, a passage 
which we shall hereafter have occasion 
to consider more fully. 
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of Erechtheus, finally took refuge in the Peloponnesus, followed 
by his two sons, Achzus and Ion; the former of whom after- 
wards, by means of assistance from Attica, succeeded in recover- 
ing possession of the paternal dominions in Thessaly. In this 
part of the legend we discover that the conquests of the Holians 
and Dorians were followed by a reaction, in consequence of 
which the ’Ayaoi, one of the most powerful and extensive of 
those tribes comprehended under the common name of Ionians, 
were enabled to extend their sway over most of those countries 
which formerly owned the dominion of their race.® 

The prosperity of the Achzans seems to have been at its acme 
under the royal house of the Pelopide, and Mycenz in the Achzan 
Argos, the centre of their power, in its cyclopean ruins, still bears 
witness to the splendor of their sway. That this dominion was 
thoroughly lonian in character, is evident from the circumstance 
that the Trojan expedition, the leading event of that period, is 
the favourite and peculiar subject of Homer and the Ionian rhap- 
sodists ; so much so, that we cannot but imagine that for them 
it was invested with a national interest. ‘The supremacy of the 
Ionians is even more unquestionably proved by the fact that, 
excepting the most common term *Ayawwi, the names applied in 
Homer to the entire body of the Greeks, viz. Aavaci and *Apyeior, 
properly denote the minor divisions of that race, or rather those 
more ancient and illustrious tribes to which the leading families 
principally belonged. 

But though it will be sufficiently evident from the above men- 
tioned facts, that the Ionians were one of the very earliest races 
which made their appearance upon the scene of Grecian history, 
it is equally clear that they were only a branch of the still more 
ancient of the Pelasgi. This view is at present so universally 
admitted, that all proof on the subject is unnecessary. Aischy- 
lus, the depth of whose learning, historical as well as philosophi- 
cal, is scarcely less astonishing than the grandeur of his genius, 
assigns to the Pelasgi limits far more extensive than those of 
Greece itself;!° and Herodotus, though his views upon this 








® That the Hellenes were not expell- 
ed, but simply reduced to subjection, is 
evident, not only from the olian Beo- 


tians, who continued to occupy the | 


plains of Arne, but also from the Hel- 
lenes mentioned by Homer, together 
with the "Aya, as subjects of Achil- 


_ les, who himself belonged to the Achzean 


family of the Hacide. Boeekh refers 
the Myrmidons to the same race, though 
Hesiod, Fragm. 67, would rather seem 
to favour the opposite conclusion. 

10 Supplices, 250, sqq.; Prom. Vinet. 
860. 
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subject were less clear, points indirectly to the same con- 
clusion." 

Doederlein’s derivation of Ilc\acyé¢ from nkaGw, which seems 
in a sort of indistinct manner to have been present to the minds 
of the old grammarians ; at least on no other supposition can we 
conceive of any rational grounds for connecting it as they did 
with xshapyé<, brings this word in immediate etymological con- 
nection with Atodoc, “EAAny, and their common root EAAQ, of 
which radlw, (nehdQw) is the frequentative, like gyxtaw from 
Gintw, dxovatw from dxobw. That the affinity between the names 
Atohos and “E)Any is not less close than already pointed out be- 
tween atohoc and 2d, is confirmed by the fact that there are 
many traces in the geographical names of Greece which go to 
prove that, in place of the word “EdAyy, there anciently existed 
an equivalent form with the termination og. Thus we meet 
with a country called Hellopia, a river Selleis, and the race 
of the Selli or Helli, all of which, it is important to observe, 
occur in Thesprotia, the home of the Dorians, or leading 
branch of the Hellenic race.!* The words ”E)jyy, Atodoc, and 
Ilchacyo¢, are therefore but variations of one and the same 
original substantive; and the first mentioned is that which 
most closely approximates to the primary form; the meaning 
common to all three is that of rovers or wanderers, the same 
which Doederlein recognizes in Suevi, (schweben.) 

The above hypothesis with respect to the identity of the names 
“EdAnves and MTedacyot, perfectly coincides with the fact (so inex- 
plicable upon the common supposition,) that Dodona and the 
neighbourhood of Thesprotian Epirus, which so many circum- 
stances prove to have been the cradle of the Hellenic race, were 








4 The main difficulty in Herodotus’ 
account of the Pelasgi, arises from the 
fact, that while, on the one hand, he 
plainly regards them as barbarians, he 
declares them to be the progenitors of 
the Athenians, olians, and others, 
who confessedly belonged to the purest 
specimens of the Greek race. This dis- 
crepancy was no doubt occasioned by his 
not being aware of the differences which 
existed between the Grecian, Illyrian, 
ard Tyrrhenian Pelasgi. He mentions 
indeed Tyrrhenia and the Tyrrheni on 
more than one occasion, but no where 





expressly recognises them as a branch 
of the Pelasgi. 

12 3saaoi is the form of the word to 
which Aristarchus gives the preference ; 
see Lehrs, Stud. Aristarchi, p. 239; 
though ‘Esi is also recognized as an 
ancient variante, and actually occurs, 
Pind. Fragm. 31. Compare also the 
Scholiast to Soph. Trachin. 1167. The 
change of the digamma into ¢, though 
unusual, is not absolutely without paral- 
lel, as in the Latin se for 7, and Moiva, 
with the Laconian Méé. Hermann, 
Opusc. 1. 131; Aristoph. Lys. 1249, 
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also looked upon as the home and sanctuary of the national re- 
ligion of the Pelasgi, as is evident from the words of Achil- 
les— 

Zed Giva Awdwvaie mehacyend tHAGH vaio 

Awddyvyg psdéuv Sucysysspov, dypi 68 LedAot 

Loi vatove’ dnopijtar avarénodes yaparedvanr. 1% 

The names of nations, like those of individuals, had originally, 
no doubt, a descriptive meaning ; and that the words [le\acyé<, 
Atohos, "EAAyy, in the meaning just assigned, and constitute an ap- 
propriate epithet of the Greek nation during the early ages in 
which these expressions were first invented and applied, is evident 
from the unanimous testimony of all their most eminent historians. 
Herodotus describes the Dorians as an %0vo¢ nohundavytov xapta ;1* 
and in the masterly delineation contained in the first twelve 
chapters of Thucydides, no one can fail to recognize the same 
adventurous and roving tendencies which characterized the 
Northmen and freebooters of the middle ages. That the re- 
mark which Herodotus here makes with respect to the Dorians, 
applies at least with equal force to the olians, is evident, not 





13 To the objection, that in thus con- 


necting the Danai with the Pelasgi» 


we are running directly counter to the 
testimony of Herodotus, who rests the 


whole difference between these two 


races of the Greeks upon the fact, that 
while the former was of Hellenic, the 
latter was of Pelasgic origin,—we reply, 
that the only point here insisted upon 
as common to the Hellenic races with 
the Pelasgic is the name, and that, in 
all other respects, for aught we know, 
the Ionians may have retained more of 
the essential peculiarities of the ancient 
stock. And, besides, how natural is it 
that the word which, as a national ap- 
pellation, had become unusual even in 
the days of Homer, should have been 
partially misunderstood in those of Hero- 
dotus. The most probable supposition 
respecting the Ionians and Hellenes is, 
that originally they differed from each 
other merely as the Pelasgi of the coast 
from those of the mountains; a view 
confirmed by the circumstance men- 
tioned in Herodot. 11. 94, that before 








the arrival of Danaus and Ion they were 
called TIsaaeyoi Aiyaaiss. Should these 
words, however, be considered as afford- 
ing an indication, that the Peloponnesus 
was conquered by the Ionians from a 
race more Pelasgic, if I may use the 
expression, than themselves, we have 
here an additional confirmation of our 
hypothesis. Herodotus himself reckons 
the olians (a tribe in blood and lan- 
guage most intimately allied with the 
Dorians,) as a [Isaaeyixév ives, and it is 
at least remarkable that the distinguish- 
ing name of the Pelasgic is applied, not 
to the Argos of the Peloponnese with 
its Ionian inhabitants, but to that of 
Thessaly, a country whose original con- 
querors, and the majority of whose po- 
pulation, until a late period, belonged to 
the Hellenic race. 

14 Cf. 1. 56. This expression, how- 
ever, merely has reference to the fact, 
that the mountain districts encircling 
Thessaly, originally possessed by the 
Dorians, were successively wrested from 
them by the neighbouring tribes. 
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only from the love of maritime adventure implied in the prin- 
cipal event which marked the period of their supremacy, the 
expedition of the Minyz, or Argonauts, all the heroes of which 
belonged to the Molian race, but also from the numberless 
Minyan colonies which extended over the whole Aigean, and even 
studded the coasts of the Peloponnese, the remaining stronghold 
of the rival Ionian race. 

That all these colonies were founded by the Minyze to whom 
they were attributed, is extremely unlikely, great as may have 
been the wealth and magnificence of Orchomenus, celebrated 
by Homer, Jl. 1x. 381, and attested by remains which Pausa- 
nias considered not inferior to those of Egypt itself. It is much 
more natural to assume, with Butmann, that, as in the case of 
the Roman Quirites, and theAyawi of the Homeric age, the 
name of the noblest and most illustrious tribe extended itself 
to the whole race ; and that colonies in particular, which were in 
any manner connected with the earlier period of the Zolian 
history, willingly availed themselves of this circumstance to 
claim a parentage so illustrious. 

From what has been already mentioned, it will be clearly 
seen that the universal adoption of the name “EAAnye<, to which 
we have before alluded, took place in consequence of circum- 
stances precisely analogous to those which, in the Homeric age, 
occasioned a no less extensive application of the term “Ayai. 
In the great movement which, A.0.1104, terminated in the 
total overthrow of the Achzan and Ionian power, the Dorians 
were the vanguard of the Hellenic race, just as we have seen 
that the Holians had been on a former occasion. The second 
struggle, however, was destined to have an issue more decisive 
than the first ; the power of the Ionians was assailed and broken, 
not only in their distant possessions, but in the Peloponnese, 
their original Argos; and the name of the victorious Hellenes 
was adopted by the rest of the Grecian tribes, the more readily, 
we believe, from a latent consciousness of its identity, in form 
and meaning, with their ancient and once universal denomina- 
tion of Pelasgi. 

J. EpwarD KIrKPATRIOK. 
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1, REMINISCENCES OF THE LATE GoTTrRIED Hermann, by Epwarp 


Pxatner, Professor of Law, Marburg, (from the Zeitschrift fiir 
die Alterthums Wissenschaft. No. L. for 1849.) 


Tse works which eminent men produce in the provinces of art, 
science, or politics, always bear the impress of their peculiar mental 
character—only to a certain degree, however, and in an unsatisfactory 
manner, because, in the operation of the intellect, except in the case 
of a dry unfruitful pedant, there is always more or less of an abstract 
nature, which does not allow the prominent points of an original cha- 
racter to come forth. An eminent man is in reality greater than his 
writings, and the more influentially these are to tell upon the develop- 
ment and progress of science, so much the more do his contempora- 
ries find it necessary to collect the features of the departed one into a 
picture, that he may not be remembered as an unsubstantial shadow, 
but be recognised by posterity as a man of flesh and blood. Led by 
these considerations, I feel compelled to record a few of my recollec- 
tions of Gottfried Hermann, my respected teacher and friend, as an 
audible echo of my inward veneration for him. If I am to give the 
picture a life likeness and individuality, and also to justify my own 
veneration for my lost friend, I must place Hermann before my read- 
ers, in the personal relations in which he always appeared to my- 
self. If here and there I shall notice my own life along with Her- 
mann’s, I crave the indulgence of the kind reader, hoping he will not 
deem it an impertinent intrusion, but an unavoidable consequence of 
the plan I have adopted. Hermann was either a pupil or a hearer of 
my father Ernest Platner, although, as a disciple of Kant, he did not 
acknowledge the claims of his philosophy, and a sworn friend of my 
eldest brother Ernest, now agent from the Saxon Court at Rome. Her- 
mann was therefore a friend of the family, and formed one of our 
daily circle. 

In the middle of the year 90, Hermann, my brother, and a number 
of promising young men, of whom I shall only notice the most talent- 
ed, formed an association. The painter, Menzel, was one—too early 
torn from his noble art; Clodius and Heinroth also, the well known 
scholars; a choice circle, who, in imitation of the then existing form 
of French government, called itself the Convention. Each member 
had his nickname. My brother, on account of his size, and many 
and ponderous gesticulations, they called Gigas. Hermann was Ju- 
piter. His natural decision of character, and a certain imperiousness, 
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seeming exactly to personify Kant’s Categorical Imperative. This 
society usually met on Sunday to drink chocolate, where, amidst the 
distraction of disputations, and other dissonant sounds, Clodius had a 
voice that pealed like a trumpet. They discoursed upon the state of art 
and science with the liveliest energy, and a wit which was listened 
to and received with shouts of laughter. The sederunts were often 
noisy enough, and in this respect they resembled those of the Paris 
convention. The higher their spirits rose, the faster flew the sparks 
of wit, the quicker curled the smoke from the pipes, till a cloud lay 
over them, veiling the company in misty darkness. I was a young 
boy of nine years old, when I attended these symposia, and if I could 
not understand the ideas, or the witticisms, they at least shot through 
my soul like lightnings, and filled the horizon of my mind with a kind 
of prophetic dawn of future intelligence. I learnt by degrees to un- 
derstand good wit, althuugh the drinking of chocolate was more 
relished by me, and its service lay more in my way. Hermann, al- 
though of a slight short figure, distinguished himself not more by 
mental power, than by physical exploits. He sprung over broad 
ditches, all booted and spurred, and over a cord that reached as high 
as his breast. As I estimated the virtue and excellence of men at 
that time in proportion to their bodily strength, H. was the model 
whom I strove to imitate. Conventional forms being to boys insigni- 
ficant pedantry and burdensome fetters, H. was sure to win my love 
and reverence, because he placed himself beyond these. He was one 
of the first who cut off the cue, and wore what was called a “ Schie- 
den Kopf.” 

This boldness was regarded as having a political significance in 
Leipzig, where tame customs and manners were easily disturbed, and 
it was looked upon as betraying a Jacobinical tendency of mind, for 
which very fault the late Biirgermeister Miiller, the little elector as he 
was called, thought it necessary to testify a magisterial horror. As I 
grew older, my mark of a true scholar was his thorough knowledge of 
Latin, and in my father’s house this was made the touchstone of 
scientific culture ; so that a great man and a good Latin scholar were 
identical. At this stage of my mental, progress, Hermann was my 
polestar. He delivered his lectures in Latin, and one could not suffi- 
ciently admire the tact which he manifested in writing the Latin 
idiom with modern ideas. He did not read his Latin translations of 
the Greek tragic poets, and of Pindar, but dictafed them on the spot, 
without the aid of paper. His diction} not only possessed the full 
Roman rhythm and Roman colouring, put was singularly attractive 
from the peculiarity of its exhibiting the 4ffinity which existed between 
the Latin language and Hermann’s own’character. If the nice Cice- 
ronian Latinists were here and there offended by Hermann’s phraseo- 
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logy—and my father, as a pupil of Ernesti, was so—at least the 
genius of Hermann’s style is not to be denied; the genius by which 
he not merely seized upon the spirit of the Latin language, but also 
mastered it, and while engaged in the work, exercised as extensive a 
creating power over it, as any dead language is capable of. I am re- 
minded here of the opinion of a modern critic on the subject, viz., 
Bernhardy, who ranked Wolff and Hermann together, as having dis- 
played equal genius in their treatment of Latin. Hermann’s eminent 
characteristics appeared nowhere so conspicuously as in his capacity 
of a teacher. The peculiar element in his nature, acted like electri- 
city upon the minds of his audience, and shewed what an extensive 
moral power seience may exercise when it is not a dead abstract func- 
tion of thinking in the individual, but an interpenetrating and orga- 
nizing power. This explains the animating influence which Her- 
mann shed over his pupils, and by which he bound them to him. In 
watching the mental process which the science carried on in their mas- 
ter’s mind, the pupils were ambitious to go along with it. His free 
unstudied delivery might not be a brilliant one, and did not allure by 
the force of glowing fancy displayed in it, but it was full of power and 
weight. The thoughtful circumspect pace of his ideas without start 
or break, enchained the understanding. The thought was like a bud, 
out of which, in various form, grew stem and branch and blossom. 
We, in the meantime, following him step by step, and sharing in the 
development of his ideas, had our attention excited to the utmost pitch. 
Although I had less inclination for the formal part of antiquarian re- 
search than for poetry and politics, 1 was vastly taken by Hermann’s 
critical genius, and I even attempted conjectural emendations in spite 
of my want of natural talent for such a thing. Although Hermann’s 
sphere was almost exclusively the formal department of philology, and 
he was master of this province, he did not compel his pupils to fol- 
low him into it, but allowed each man to exercise his peculiar talent, 
and gratify his inclination. We should do injustice to his intellectual 
character, if we were to imagine that his mind was not filled with the 
majesty and greatness, and the high-toned rhythm of classical anti- 
quity. In order to be convinced of the contrary, it was only neces- 
sary to hear him read a chorus from a Greek tragedy. At sucha 
moment, the harmonious echo of the poet’s numbers, and the corres- 
ponding greatness of Hermann’s thoughts and inspiration, were given. 
In the Greek society, and in the debating club, he exercised a severe 
censorship, which was productive of the happiest results, because he 
did not merely censure, but by going thoroughly into the matter, 
succeeded in making each man conscious of his defects and weak- 
nesses. Self-conceit and idleness he exposed without mercy, and pur- 
sued the victim in all his nakedness and poverty, till he made him the 
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object of universal contempt. He did not prevent well-founded op- 
position to his own sentiments, for he desired no one “ in verba ma- 
gistri jurare ;” and every opinion was of value. Dogmatism and 
empty disputation he drove into such straits, that they were speedily 
compelled to yield and lay down their weapons. If conceit or pre- 
sumption tried to be heard, they had to deal with the sharp sword of 
dialectics, and were soon driven back within their proper bounds, by 
the earnestness of some thundering speech, silenced and dejected. 
Being himself a man of decision of purpose, Hermann had the strong- 
est aversion to all that was compromising and incomplete, and he 
combated and overthrew half measures with great severity. Animated 
by the sincerest love of truth, he warred with all the energy of his 
character against prevarication, where deceit and ambiguity playing 
at hide and seek found refuge. Lies can ply their ruinous trade in 
science as well as in practical life. Hermann was very accessible 
and ready to give instruction and advice in the kindest manner,—to 
lend his books with the truest liberality, and to look over and correct 
the essays which any one might choose to bring to him. He was 
never annoyed by any amount of trouble which this entailed, having 
no natural irritability of disposition. I never found him in bad hu- 
mour ; although I was often wearisome, and must have put his patience 
to the severest test by my juvenile importunity, the effect of my very 
love, which led me to assail him with the most impetuous caresses, 
in order to give a tangible proof of my reverence for him. My near con- 
nection with Hermann has had an essential influence upon my cha- 
racter. My naturally fluttering volatile nature has been steadied by 
the force of his example and conversation. Precision and clearness 
of ideas, and the discipline of the thoughts, were .the watchwords of 
his mental activity, and this kind of mind must be specially useful to 
those whose natural imaginative tendency leads them to form illogical 
deductions. I may compare myself at that time to a narrow-necked 
bottle filled with water, which rushes violently from side to side, so 
that it can find no outlet. This painful state of matters was mended 
by watching the steady method whereby Hermann developed his 
scientific discoveries. Praise and blame, these exhilarating and depress- 
ing agents in literary life, acquire an importance from the value and 
character of the man who bestows them, and their effect is greater, 
the more sparingly praise is given, and the less it evaporates in gene- 
ralities ; also the more that well-founded censure bears upon it the 
stamp of an impartial judgment, and a kindly seriousness. Thus 
directed, praise and blame from Hermann’s mouth had a great influ- 
ence on his scholars, and particularly on me. As in the first period 
of my intercourse with him, his censure awakened me to self-know- 
edge, so in after years his approval worked upon me with the most 
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encouraging and refreshing power. A favourable review of any of 
my literary productions never gave me half so much satisfaction as a 
single word of approbation from Hermann. 

I became still more intimate with my master in the year 1803, 
when he delivered his inaugural lecture. I was then in my 16th year, 
and received a proof of his good will, by being chosen Socius, an 
honour I am proud of to this day. He lived then in the market- 
place, six stairs up, in a long narrow room, lighted by one window, 
where he sat upon a raised bench. On entering, you perceived him 
in the far off twilight, veiled like Alneas in a mist; but it was one of 
tobacco smoke. The appliances of the chamber, and the general ar- 
rangement of the establishment during his bachelordom, (he married 
late in life) were not remarkable for their practical propriety or sym- 
metry. When a person stumbled against any object at one end of his 
room, the concussion was immediately felt in the opposite end, because 
the different articles of furniture leant so, the one on the other, in a 
continued disorder, that motion was communicated throughout like an 
electric shock. 

Before reaching him, it was necessary to pass through several de- 
files, formed by tables, chairs, and benches covered with books. Im- 
mediately in front of him, there was a rampart to surmount, crowned 
on the summit with an inextricable mass of boots and spurs. Havy- 
ing conquered this difficulty, and after much labour and fatigue got 
hold of a chair, first dispossessing it of the various habiliments laid on 
it, and made myself comfortable, I was accustomed immediately to 
enter into a Latin conversation with Hermann upon the subject of 
his Latin lecture. The fear I was under during this conversation, 
carried on with such a man, that I might appear a vain ignoramus, 
and that my Latin sentences, contrasted with his, must shew greatly 
to my disadvantage, excited me to give my intellectual powers the 
highest tension they were capable of. My impressions of these days, 
and these discussions in all their details, are yet present to me in the 
distinctest manner. His opponents of that time, among whom were 
Daniel Beck and my father, went down one and all before the respon- 
dent to the silence of the grave. 

Although Hermann did not tread in the plain path of ordinary cus- 
tom in his manner of doing things, he affected no originality ; yet in 
his conduct at public examinations there was something characteris- 
tic. As I and Seidler, whose whole character in its mildness and 
humanity was the genuine expression of a truly classical culture, un- 
derwent the ordeal of an examination for the master’s degree, Her- 
mann began it by asking if I knew any choral song from the Plutus 
of Aristophanes by heart. This question at first confused me, but_re- 
collecting there was no such thing in the specified comedy, I answered 
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in the negative. This led him to talk of the decline of the chorus in 
the Greek drama. He put a sheet of paper before us, printed all over 
with Iambies taken from a Greek tragedy. We had now to say 
which of the tragedians composed that part. But it was only a mo- 
dern composition, and we now were obliged to decide from the style of 
language, why it did not emanate from any of the old tragedians. 
Hermann and I were united, not only by literary ties, but by the 
thousand-fold relations of daily life. Among others was our mutual 
love of horsemanship, which I had formerly indulged in with youthful 
zeal, The strong nature of Hermann was exerted here, as it appeared 
in every thing else—in his language, his walk, his motions. At the 
word of command, he would trot or gallop with or without stirrups, 
and this he inculcated as the chief element in all equestrian skill. The 
martial pleasure he took in this gymnastic exercise, showed plainly 
enough that his being was not to be destroyed and swallowed up in 
dry labour in the study. His juvenile vigour and activity would pre- 
serve him from the fate of too many learned men, who exhaust their 
spirits, sap, and strength, by exclusive mental exertion. There was 
nothing helpless or unwieldy in him, as there is in some who are only 
at home when among their books, but awkward and strange in the 
every-day working world. He never fell into that common error of 
narrow professional men, whose own conceptions are their only circle 
of motion, and who, with a third party, will have no further intercourse 
than so far as it refers to their own calling, unconcerned whether that 
party takes an interest in their cogitation or not. Neither had he the bad 
habit of those gentlemen of the Cathedra, who in a weary self-sufficient 
style are continually giving instruction, and whose conversation is 
sure to end in monologue. He never introduced scientific subjects 
into conversation unrequested, nor thrust forward his own acquire- 
ments upon his neighbours. The scholar was left behind when he 
entered society. He participated in every sort of social enjoyment, 
interesting himself in every minute occurrence, and shewing a truly 
human heart. He felt no contempt for the homely peculiarities of 
those that laid claim to no intellectual culture, nor particularly 
desired that conversation should always be choice, abounding in 
intellect, and sparkling with wit, or crammed with learning; plain 
simple fare was as welcome as intellectual tit-bits, and highly seasoned 
delicacies. His antipathies were only directed against affectation, 
hair-splitting, distortion, tortuosity, and vain conceit. These he hated 
heartily. His susceptibility to the graces and charms of woman, 
provided these were the outward index to internal beauty of character, 
was evident in his intercourse with the sex, as he moved among them 
with an easy address, engaging alternately in earnest and in gay con- 
versation, equally removed from the severity of instruction, and 
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the uselessness of empty prattle. He was never more than a man 
in his deportment, and never less. He was one who was always mas- 
ter of himself. The openness and sincerity of his heart were evident in 
his manners. What distinguished him most in society was a univer- 
sal fitness and propriety, without any anxious observance of those 
smooth conventional forms, which make the unmeaning outline of 
your fine drawing-room gentleman. 

Like every able man, he had a proper pride and just appreciation 
of himself, free from all pretension. He did not wish any one to stand 
before him in the fifth position of shrinking devoted submission, mak- 
ing humble bows in honour of his character and his services. He 
was by no means aristocratic, exclusive—solemn and important— 
he never rode upon a high horse. In spite of his far-spread reputation, 
extending beyond his own country, and the testimonials to his fame 
which he so frequently received, he remained to the last an eminently 
plain and simple man. During my last stay in Leipzig at the time of the 
fair, he pointed out to me shops in the market-place, where the best to- 
bacco pipes were to be had. In proportion as he was unobtrusive in 
daily life, and thought himself of small consequence, was his estimate 
of the respect due to him as a public teacher great. When the stu- 
dents of Halle hospitized at his lectures, and crowded round his chair, 
without taking off their hats, he lectured them severely in Latin upon 
their rudeness, and concluded with the words, sed a barbaris redeamus ad 
Grecos! His thorough aequaintance with classical literature and ethics 
naturally led him to take delight in all that was conceived and writ- 
ten in the same spirit of mingled simplicity and grandeur, and on this 
account his veneration for Géthe was great. When the Weimar com- 
pany brought out Iphigenie in Leipzig, I persuaded him to accompany 
me to the theatre, a place he seldom visited in his later days. The 
after-piece by Stoll—I forget what it was—was about to begin, when 
he asked me, “Is the thing noble ?” Upon my answering that it was 
not, he took up his hat, and with the words “ Gute Nacht, schlafen 
sie wohl,” he walked away. The moral and poetical sublimity of the 
ancient classics necessarily exercises a powerful influence over every 
man who makes them his serious study, and imparts a certain gran- 
deur and generosity to his character, and a noble openness, removed 
from the spirit of cabal, intrigue, and cunning. And so Hermann al- 
ways gave utterance to his convictions in a free, open, and manly way, 
and defended the cause of truth, right, and freedom, even in the face 
of the government, with the most decided emphasis. To all illegal 
encroachments and innovations on the part of public authorities, he 
opposed himself with earnestness and energy, and blamed, without 
fesr, all half, perverse, and insufficient measures, and every sort of 
bungling. 
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In matters of religion, as in science, Hermann was a Rationalist. 
His religious convictions he expressed openly on many occasions. A 
keen understanding, extraordinary acuteness, and a great power of 
combination, are the faculties which chiefly distinguished his mental 
character. As his imagination was less highly developed than his 
understanding, he was a decided enemy of everything cloudy and 
vague, and of all romantic extravagances ; and whatever bordered upon 
the mystical and fantastic, stood in direct contradiction to his whole 
nature and style of thinking. Hence it happened that he applied too 
narrow a measure to that method of treating science, which is not 
founded so much on abstract ideas as on intuition. He was also too 
compact, and too self-contained, to sympathize with certain new 
directions of thought, especially in the department of speculation. 
The capability of understanding and knowing is determined by the 
faculties with which a man is furnished, and cannot go beyond them. 
Eminent mental endowments are often coupled with a certain one- 
sidedness, and it is questionable whether without this defect as much 
perfection could be reached in any particular line. The one-sidedness 
of Hermann showed itself at times, in his feuds with other learned 
men ; but though his polemical attitude was not always without asperi- 
ty, in private conversation I never heard him express himself with 
regard to his opponents in an ill-natured or passionate way. 

If the merits of a scientific man are to be measured by the extent 
to which science has been advanced, and new paths and prospects 
opened up, there can be no question that Hermann, by what he has 
done in the departments of metre, grammar, and criticism, has gained 
for himself an imperishable name in the history of philology. 

The peculiar charm of his writings consists in the genial ease with 
which he commands his subject ; in the independence of his position 
and in the whole attitude of his thoughts, revealing as it does in every 
feature the self-dependent thinker, who, free from tradition, works 
out the full idea of truth, carrying the reader with him through his 
whole progress. It was not only by the clearness, definiteness, and logi- 
cal consistency of the ideas, and by the delicate ear for the niceties 
of language, but by the originality of his whole method of treating 
his science, that Hermann gave a new impulse to philology, and inspi- 
red classical studies with a fresh life, so that his name became identi- 
fied with a new epoch. Such an epoch in the history of any science 
is not to be dated from the man who corrects individual errors, and 
throws a better light on a few points of detail, so much as from him 
who lays down principles fitted to form a surer foundation for the 
architecture of science, even though, in the course of time, these prin- 
ciples should be found not tenable in some views. Now Hermann, in 
opposition to a diffuse erudition, a vain parade of citations, and an un- 
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certain hither and thither swaying, established a system of stable prin- 
ciples, and a regular organism drawing its nourishment from a living 
root. Though the attempt to deduce the science of metres from 
Kantian ideas must be admitted to have been a failure, it is not the 
less true that by Hermann, more than by any other modern scholar, 
the doctrine of metres was raised to the dignity of a science. The 
exclusive cultivation of the purely formal department of Philology, 
has no doubt had an evil influence also on his metrical doctrine: 
and it cannot be denied that this method, of treating the subject 
in the case of many of his scholars has degenerated into a soulless 
pedantry, and a meagre, paltry retail trade in syllables. With regard 
to this matter, so far as an amateur is entitled to a judgment, I place 
myself unconditionally on Boeckh’s side; the problem of philology 
can be no other than to reproduce the ancient world in all the com- 
pleteness of its manifestations and living relations. 

To sum up the whole in a word, Hermann, whether as a man, a wri- 
ter, or a teacher, was a character of whom, for his simplicity, true huma- 
nity, liberality, geniality, and thoroughness, Germany has good reason 
to be proud. The spirit of the present age has driven out reverence for 
great names, as the prejudice of an obsolete state of things; the free 
republican spirit, it is imagined, may not be bound by such fetters. 
To this sort of liberalism, I confess, I cannot elevate myself. Vene- 
ration for Hermann is so interwoven with my earliest impressions, 
with my education, and with my love of classic antiquity, that it has 
become an element in my life, and can only be extinguished with it, 
He who places a value on this feeling of veneration will find the best 
example in Hermann himself, who felt the deepest reverence for his 
instructors, and for none more than Reiz. 


2. ExpianaTion oF A Drrricutty 1x Jonny, c. xx. v. 15. 


Aéye abti "Inaods, Tuvat, té kXadets: tiva Cyrecs ; éxeiyn d0xovaa or 
Y 7 9 ’ ’ ; " : ” 

« ’ > ’ > ”~ ’ ’ ‘ . u > ’ J , 

© knroupos eat, Neyer aiTwH, KUpLE, Ek ov €Bactagas avToV, ELE mos 


rod €Onkas abtov, Kayw avtov apa, 

The author of the article on “ Roman Names” in the last number of 
the Classical Museum, p. 288, considers the use of the title «vpce, as 
addressed to a supposed gardener, an insurmountable stumbling-block ; 
and certainly so it is, if we are to believe that Mary Magdalen ac- 
tually used the word thus; but I think that the difficulty may be ex- 
plained away, by the hypothesis that St. John, knowing that the sup- 
posed gardener was no other than Christ himself, put into her mouth 
an expression which, from its very signification, can only be addressed 
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to a person of high rank, and which is the universal mode in the New 
Testament of speaking of Christ, ‘as Lord and Master, and which con- 


sequently would only have been used by Magdalen had she known 
whom she was addressing. 


R. H. 8. 
November 3d, 1849. 


3. On THe Srupy or Laneuaces.—( Continued from No, XX V. p. 319.) 


I setieve the rules and specimens given in the two last numbers 
will serve to explain in general my proposed method of “ black and 
blue” translation for philological purposes. But, as any such illus- 
tration is necessarily inadequate, I should be very glad to receive from 
any working philologer (whether student or tutor), a short idiomatic 
passage of Greek and Latin prose, translated with minute attention to 
the six rules, and with ample margin. In this way the “ whys” and 
the “ why-nots” which may arise in thinking minds can be answered, 
by correction and comment, more effectually than by any amount of 
printing, on a subject which, from its nature, can only be fully appre- 
ciated in the working. In reply to some questions already raised, I 
will just observe, 1st, that itis by no means intended to supersede 
oral instruction. On the contrary, the revisal of such a translation 
with the pupil, is apt to lead to much viva voce comment, and inculca- 
tion of principles. It is true, several of my pupils have thought it worth 
while to receive instruction by correspondence, marginal notes being 
then used as a substitute for the said “viva voce ;” in which way, 
though less is done in a given time, yet what is done becomes more pre- 
cise and fixed ;: “ littera scripta manet,” whereas oral remarks too often 
not only penetrate, but actually traverse the cranium, “ demissa per 
aures,” without leaving a trace of their passage. 2dly, That this sys- 
tem admits of no deviations, no exception of any cases as “ trifling,” 
or “too well known to require repeated notice.” Its novelty and sup- 
posed value consist in attempting, in addition to a good translation, 
to exhibit visibly and intelligibly, every existing difference between 
the two languages. It requires the pupil, instead of omitting familiar 
facts, and only noticing fresh cases, to shew, in black and white, and 
blue, all the phenomena he can possibly detect; and, therefore, it 
ascribes, in fierce red ink, the smallest omission either to ignorance or 
carelessness. As the tyro advances, he ought, instead of relaxing, to 
prove his advancement by greater attention to minutiz ; and the pre- 
mium should always be on increased accuracy. Let all sorts of other 
exercises be used, each for it’s own effect ; but let me have this rigidly 
followed out, as the proper instrument for inducing philological re- 
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search—the “ Natur-forschung” of language—and I will venture to 
say, the result will not disappoint on the whole, though I will not stop 
to prove a separate cui bono for each instance of hyphen or bracket. 
It is the habit of unremitting, invariable watchfulness that is valuable, 
as a means to an end; that end being not to obtain “ toties quoties,” 
some fresh information, nor merely to learn the respective idioms of 
Greek, Latin, French, &c., but by a sifting observation-of the facts of 
each in turn and inter se, to establish an extensive and growing IN- 
pucTion, through which the learner shall arrive, by his own discoveries, 
at the laws—logical, etymological, grammatical, metaphysical, &.— 
which would constitute, when attained, the true philosophy of lan- 
guage :—“ Enfin, on nomme ‘ Grammaire comparce la science qui 
enseigne 4 comparer la structure de la phrase dans une langue 
avec la structure de la phrase dans une autre langue. La gram- 
maire comparée peut enseigner ainsi, non seulement une langue 
inconnue au moyen d’une langue connue, mais encore & comparer les 
formes de deux ou plusieurs langues, et 4 tirer de cette comparaison 
des inductions utiles au progrés des connaissances humaines.” [Gram- 
maire Frangaise Expliquée au moyen de la langue Provengale. Mar- 
seille 1826, page 2, in many respects a very sensible book. | 

The very object in view, therefore, excludes any wilful omission. A 
translation from Latin not bracketing (“a”) and (“ the”), or not hyphen- 
ing “ I-have-loved,” (— amavi) would be directly opposed to the above 
recommended. Equally so, a translation from French, hyphening 

“ the 

“ | have loved” (—jai aimé) or not “looping” the article in virtue,” 
(from Ja vertu.) In each case, there would be a virtual denial of cer- 
tain facts in the respective languages. They may be called small 
facts, but the presence or absence of articles and auxiliaries are points 
of some interest, and the student will one day be glad to have had 
them forced upon his microscopic attention. “ Small facts” often mean 
nothing less than those important facts which are most apt to escape 
notice ; and the old proverb, “ take care of the pence, and the pounds 
will take care of themselves,” may be applied here, mutatis mutandis, 
with great truth. Without introducing wilful omission, be sure that 
abundant difficulties arise “in the working,” to compel omissions, 
malgré nous; and here the mind is set to work, to overcome, to escape, 
to approximate, &c. Such “cruces” are the very mines of our philo- 
logical traffic, and they are happily of frequent occurrence; whilst 
the trifles and small facts serve to “keep one’s hand in,” and one’s 
eyes open, during the intervals. Once admit of the omission of “ sim- 
ple cases,” and the language will grow in simplicity to a wonderful ex- 
tent, tyrone judice, till nothing will be deemed worthy of notice, but 
such passages as have puzzled him to make out. Now, these may 
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be extremely barren in philological interest, whilst a little question 
about attribute or predicate, which to him presented no difficulty, 
[sure it “made sense” either way!] may involve an important law of 
language. No, my young friends, our motto must be “ no surrender,” 
if we are ever to make philologers of you at all; consider every point 
worth recognizing, if it be a fact, and you will soon find that, whilst 
all your difficulties become easier, some of your facilities will become 
more difficult. What used, in the good old times, to go down once 
for all in the form of a bolus, will now be retained for repeated discus- 
sion and agitation,—* the gargle as before,”—each time as it occurs. 
It might be supposed that great sameness results from tying down 
all pupils to the same dry inexorable rules. On the contrary, it is 
most amusing to observe how each young mind cuts out, in spite of 
this’ Logierian phrenoplast, its own way of omg the same thing. One 


“ co-figh “ to-wave-off.” 


will lean to etymology, and call Fvupaxor allies —abunda-re to abound, 
and so forth. Another is a great stickler for order, and must needs 
make his blue ink versions ultra-barbarous, by plesing the words ex- 


actly as they stand in the original; he therefore renders yevjoera: dé 
“ will-become but to-you being-persuaded 
* meWopuevors kad» 7 Evvtvxéa—But the coincidence will turn out 


the coincidence 


favourable “to you if you comply.” One affects the metaphysical 
order, at a sacrifice of native force. Another struggles to retain the 
rhetorical order till he becomes un-English.’ No fear of sameness, 
where human minds are really set to work (which is bona fide the case 
in a “ black and blue” translation, )—“ mille adde catenas, Effugiet ta- 
men hee sceleratus vincula Proteus :” [ne dicam, “ Fiet aper.”] 











Ex rE Fase. 


This reminds me of the ingenious efforts I witnessed when a boy, 
on the part of two very refractory young pointers, their object being to 
carry with them, év/ ye 7 tpow, through the “ sata leta boumque la- 
bores,” a most formidable species of clog, contrived on purpose to keep 
them from rambling. Did it, though? & tiprava cai cigwves, oi 
apytete; on the contrary, after a few self-taught lessons in clog-driv- 
ing, behold “ Rumbo” and “ Major” trundling their impedimenta right 
merrily through every thing (not excepting standing beans) abroior 
Tupravowss cai xkvgpwor! THe Morar.—‘ What then, Patres con- 
scripti? shall naughty little quadruped bow-wows * * * inabad 
cause too * * * ? and shall not good big biped Bov-raiées in a 





1 Logier invented the cheiroplast, a * These several tendencies should not 
frame for keeping the fingers in the | on any account be checked at the out- 
right posture, per force, in learning the | set, but rather encouraged to the full, and 
piano-forte. modified by degrees. 
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good cause * * * ?”—exteraque gravissime. (Cicero, all over. ] 
Having alluded to “ loose construing” as one of the pests of education, 
(“tum varie illudent pestes,”) I wish to enter a little more particu- 
larly into the subject, as a very important one. Some are content 
with pupils giving the general drift of the author, without any regard 
to the words employed. To make them do this now and then, and do 
it properly, is a very good practice ; but to break off the ready-made 
trick, the ordinary conjectural mode, would be a boon to both tutor 
and pupil. I remember at school—I mean the school—Surewssury 
School, be-grudging the trouble which Dr Butler always inflicted on 
us, of separating the poor little enclitic “ que,” from its more powerful 
friend. We would fain have said “ Arma, arms, virumque, and the 
man.” But that very best of teachers would insist upon “ Arma, arms, 
que, and, virum, the man.” It did not occur to “us lads,” (though 
“hoc caverat mens provida Reguli,”) that, as we were turning Latin 
into English, it behoved us, 1st, to bring the “and” into its English 
and logical place ; 2d, To shew up John Bull for not having a spare 
enclitic conjunction = “ and ;” 3dly, to mark the distinction between 
this “que” and the other inseparable “ que” of quisque, uterque, &c., 
a fruitful source of puerile blunders, as some of us remember to our 
cost.’ I mention this, to illustrate the importance of picking and sort- 
ing individual words ; the smaller and more insignificant the better, 
to establish a principle. Asa general rule, all conjunctions should 
be taken alone. They are links: not, however, like the links of a 
chain, where all play the same part, but as distinct from that which 
they connect as pins are from the papers or ribbands which they fas- 
ten together ; and they should be taken out, like pins, to acknowledge 
their distinctness. So should interjections, for the same logical rea- 
son. (See Latham’s First Outlines of Logic, p. 4, 21, 22, 30.) On 
the contrary, prepositions should not, without special reason, be de- 
tached from their nouns, with which they form the equivalent of a 
single word,—in fact a “case” of the noun. “Caio” =“ to Caius” is, 
mentally, no more a single word than “ad Caium” = “to Caius.” 
Adjectives, one or more, when performing the function of mere attri- 
butes or epithets, should accompany the noun; as “ Roma ferox, 
fierce Rome,” “ zodapens dt0s’AxAXeve, the swift god-like Achilles.” 
But, when they appear in the more marked form of predicate, then 
they should be as carefully separated from their nouns. Fancy con- 
struing “ candidum Soracte, the white Soracte !’—Hor. 1, od. 9. 

The union or disunion of adverbs and verbs should also be regu- 
lated by similar considerations—by an appeal “ad synesim,” not by 
rule. “Ad ben® vivendum,” go very well en masse. But in Hor. 1. 


3 Salopian reader, didst ever get turn- | English?” If so, thou wilt duly appre- 
ed down with the lesson “in Greek and | ciate the word “cost,” h. 1. 
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Sat. 4, 18, I should take the trouble of saying, “ scribendi, of writing, 
recte, properly ;” because scribendi is repeated from the preceding 
verse, and then qualified by a very emphatic word “ recte,” worthy of 
being isolated. All vocatives, from their parenthetic nature, should 
be eliminated, like interjections. 

In this way, a “phrase,” which has no true English meaning 
but as an assemblage of various parts of speech, becomes, by its 
escape from the customary dissection, quite a striking phenomenon : 
a mind trained to impatience of wholesale rendering, is thus led to 
examine why such and such assemblages acquired their respective 
meanings; and facts, great and “small,” are rescued, which would 
escape notice if grouping were the rule, instead of the exception. To 
a slovenly construer, every parcel of words is equally a “ phrase,” 
equally mysterious and inviolable; their separation, murder. Thus I 
would have accurate construing, (from motives, varying pro re 
naté), made the constant recognition, and therefore the constant 
practice and corroboration, of innate philosophical principles, & teneris 
unguibus. For I have learnt that careless construing operates, most 
effectually, to the ignoring and confounding such principles, till at last 
the mind becomes hardened against their reception by the pernicious 
habit of “taking,” (and therefore considering) words in promiscuous 
bunches, as if they had so much meaning per dozen, instead of acting 
upon the fact, that “ the parts of speech are determined by the struc- 
ture of propositions, and a word is a noun, a conjunction, or a verb, 
according to either the place it takes in a proposition, or the relation 
it bears to one” (Latham, ibid. p.2.) By following up, in good scientific 
earnest, such a process as “ construing” used to be, one may hope to 
elucidate gradually the limits of the normal and the aberrant of lan- 
guage, and to deduce its pathology from its physiology, and vice versa. 
But I am often grieved by hearing even decent scholars lumping their 
words in a way that “we lads” should have smarted for, had we dared 
to take such liberties even in a “Greek and English” imposition. The 
natural consequence of such a practice must be, that many who pass 
for proficients in Greek and Latin (learnt per se et propter se,) are so 
little improved as rational beings, that practical thinking men, who 
fall in with such “ young collegers,” naturally question the utility of 
those dead languages. “ They would never trouble their heads with 
such stuff.” Nor, in fact, did the said “collegers.” It was never an 
intellectual process at all with them. Their teachers inculcated ; they 
devoured ; and the result was—a farrago. ( Vide all three words in 
an old Ainsworth : inculco, devoro, farrago.) 


Joun Price. 
BirgkENHEAD, November 5, 1849. 
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4, Derivation oF Provincia. 


A distinguished writer has maintained the opinion, that Provincia 
is derived from providentia; as better suited to the ordinary meaning 
of a province to be governed ; or to the more general one of a function 
to be performed, which he quotes as early as Plautus; as justified by 
the derivation of concio from conventio; and also, because the deriva- 
tion from vinco would require a form taken from victus. 

That Provincia meant function, business in general, is probably 
only by metaphor from the business of consuls. Plautus is by no 
means an early period for the purpose of disproving this; very far 
from it. To say nothing of the conquests of the kings, consular duties 
and conquests had existed three centuries; time to bring a word, 
which had at first a restricted meaning, into common use, over and 
over again. This general sense, besides, is too rare, compared to the 
universal use of the word in the restricted sense as to consuls, to 
make it probable that the general is the original sense. The spelling, 
certainly, is quite a trifle. 

But I object to the analogy, of concio from conventio, 

1. The contraction is not of the same nature. 

2. One instance, to found an analogy on, should be certain in itself, 
and not a matter of doubi and argument; though several instances, 
none of them quite certain, but all probable, and concurring in prin- 
ciple, might be allowed as an argument for establishing a fresh 
instance of the same principle. 

3. I see no sort of reason for believing that concio is derived from 
conventio; it is the most unnecessarily out-of-the-way derivation I 
ever heard of. 

“Concio, v.,” says Ainsworth, “to call together; conciendo mul- 
titudinem. Livy.” 

Nouns in io, as opinio, legio, religio, oblivio, (unio is a verb and 
noun both, just as concio,) are often derived direct from the verb, not 
from any participle or protracted termination of it. Imperfundies, 
(Lucilius), conscius, are instances in other declensions, of which the 
last is the same as that of provincia; but then the i is in the verb 
too; which is the case in some of the former instances, and not in 
others. 

Provincia, I conceive, is derived from pro and vineo, meaning by 
pro, what it almost always means in composition, “forwards.” It 
never, I believe, means formerly. It does sometimes mean before ; as, 
“ providisset eum” in Horace, supported by a passage in Plautus 
(Forcellini.) But pre is the proper word in such cases. Providentia 
itself, is “looking forwards.” The business of a consul was to con- 
quer forwards ; to go on conquering. The Romans, from the first, 
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considered the carrying on of a war, though they could not always 
make it out as to a single campaign, to have that object and that 
result. The governing of a conquered country in peace, which is 
suited only to the alleged derivation from providentia, and is the 
notion of the word which we meet with in Juvenal, for instance, would 
necessarily be of much later existence; and did not become exclusive 
till the Empire. 

But if it should still be said that the noun in ia, whatever it might 
be in io, should not come direct from the verb, let it be a contraction 
from provincentia; that is as likely as from providentia: it is here 
merely striking out a disagreeable repetition of the same sound, and 
so is more natural than providentia. As we have nothing I believe 
for Latin, answering to Hoogeveen’s Dictionarium Analogicum for 
Greek, arranged by the ends of words instead of their beginnings, I 
cannot now learn, or remind myself, whether any nouns in ia come 
from the verb itself; but one of my instances in io has also a form in 
ium, oblivium ; so contagium from tango, conjugium, and connubium; 
and if it is true of io, and ium, (plur. ia) substantive, and of ius, ia, 
adjective, I do not know why it may not of ia substantive, and even 
with the i inserted. I believe too, that the derivation of vinco is from 
vincio, which is probably derived from vinea in some wider sense, 
denoting any flexible twig or runner, such as a periwinkle has, and 
such as we are told was also denoted by an old word, vinnus. All 
these, with vimen, come from vieo, to bend, whence comes vietus, in Te- 
rence and Lucretius. The connexion will be the same as that of Xvyos 
and ligare. 

I do not so much object to concio from conventio, as seeming to re- 
quire the previous reduction of the word to the inadmissible form co- 
ventio; not being a believer in Bentley’s doctrine, that co- is never by 
any possibility used in composition with a consonant. In the first 
place, it may be contended that v is not a consonant. But leaving 
that aside, how can we be certain, that cos. is a contraction, leaving 
out the n, and not an abbreviation at the end only, from an old variety 
of the word? Lanzi gives us cosol, (Saggio, 1. 119.) but then I am 
bound to confess that he also gives us cesor for censor, coventionid, 
also pago, tago; so, as he observes, «pyoxys, Lovéys ; and in the vol- 
gare, mese, Ateniese, spese. Still, though they might not leave n out 
in con in particular, it may be true that they did leave it out in con, 
sometimes. 

I need not prove that words came to be spelt, at alater period, more 
fully in conformity to their derivations, than at an older, by referring 
to optimo, omne lucana, &c. in the tombs of the Scipios. 

But copula is clearly from compello ; cominus from cum and manus ; 
cognatus and cognosco must have had the g in their roots originally, 
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from their Greek originals, -ye‘voua: and yvwoxw, and must therefore 
be considered as co-gnatus and co-gnosco. 

I learn from Dr. Schmitz, Hist. of Rome, p. 281i, that the ancients 
derived provincia, as I am now contending, from pro and vincere in the 
sense of to push forward, or to drive before one. But I only know of 
this quotation, I think from Festus. “ Provincie appellantur, quod 
populus Romanus eas provicit, id est, ante vicit.” He adds, that Nie- 
buhr conneets it with proventus; according to which it would mean a 
country paying tax to the ruling state; Dr. Schmitz does not agree 
to this, but to the derivation which I am answering. If the derivation 
of Festus was right in the sense of ante vicit, I agree that provincia 
might not be the right form; but something derived from the past par- 
ticiple: Yet legio seems to mean quod legitur : a present passive at 
least. 

C. B. 


5. Remarks on Evripipes. 


I. Androm. 10 (ed. Dindorf) : 

PIDOENTA ripywr ‘Aotvavaxy’ dx’ opOiwy, 

Some MSS., on the authority of Brunck, have p:pév7a; but the 
adopted reading of Aldus is preferable, for “the tragic writers,” as o 
weéyas Porson remarks in Eurip. Pheniss. v. 986, “were partial to 
the rough and ancient forms, and therefore preferred the first aorists.” 
Thus we have 4ra\\ax@ecioa in Hippol. 723 ; dryddaxOn Helen 102 ; 
dradXax Geis, Electr. 1289, Hippol. 1181, Rhes. 470; azadd\axO7¥, 
Androm, 424; drah\axGevre Iphig. Taur. 106; rpocePpépOn, Aisch. 
Agam. 735. See also Sophocl. Antig. 243; Electr. 1335. 

This observation was made also by Valckenaer, in his note ad 
Pheniss. v. 979, p. 356, and long before him by the learned Arch- 
bishop of Salonica, in Hom, JI. <¢, p. 519, 39, = 393, 25: Zymetwoar de 
ai, te Piret “Ounpos otpePOevta eye, ob pv otpahevta * ws Kai 
Evperiéns (Hec. 600), OpePOijvar eirev, dvti rod tpapivar, Tpotip= 
Gvrat yap of soot tiv Kaipiov tpaxvPwviar tis dxacpov NevoryTos, ws 
dyroi Kai ro BpexOfjvac thy yRv rapa A‘wr, dvti tod Bpaxivat, kai 7d 
OaPOcior rap’ ‘Hpodorw (vit. 28), dvri tod taPeior, cai xavidiwy eow 
kpup0eis rap’ Evperiéy (Orest. 42), cai BraPdecis rapa rH Mownry (Il. 
’, 508), dvri rod Bdafe’s. And again, p. 583, 24-443, 31: Ev tov~ 
Tots 6€ Keita Kai 70 otpepOdvte, tpaxvgwvor pio kata ro BrapOjva, 
olov, Tovodd’ droBhaGecicar apriws didov (Sophocl. Aj. 941), «ai xara 
70 OpePOjvat, cai doa tovadta Yapta Kaipiws Tots Norylors KeiTas ddda= 


xed. And to the same purpose Thomas Magister says : Bhad@ertes 
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dcxiov * To be BraBevtes nowov, weavTws cai BraPOjjvat eye, mH 
BraBiva * Govevdiéyns (tv. 73), TH peylatw tod oritiKod BahOjvar, 
This then being the case, it is advisable for students to imitate all 
these peculiarities when writing iambics ; there is no reason, however, 
why we should change the reading of all the old Edd. and MSS. for 
the sake of establishing our own rules ; as Valckenaer seems to have 
been inclined to do by attempting to exclude the second aorist from 
the remains of Greek tragedy ; which is by no means correct, as it has 
been shown by Porson, who quotes Aisch. Prometh. 749: @rydXaqqv ; 
kpeiaov yap eis drak Oaveiv * (1. ciadrat.| We find also dradXayeioa 
in Pheniss. 601, and dradXayeis, v. 1424, where the first aorist would 
violate the metre. So dxydddqys, Androm. 593; Alsch. Agam. 119, 
327 ; Prometh. 752; Sophocl. Antig. 423. 

I think these eminent critics should have added, that the passive 
future was preferred by the Greek tragedians to the middle one, Eurip. 
Hippol. 356 : 

‘Piw, peOnow aim’ * draddaxOjaouar 
Biov Oavodca, 


So adroppPOncopnat in Sophocl. Aj. 1019, where Wunder erroneously 
writes the middle. See also Eurip. Med. 874. 


II. Ibid. v. 783 : 
TIEIGOMAI cai Fiv AariOas ce Kev- 


’ « ~ ‘ Ul 
Tavposs ousihfjoas opi KevotaTw, 


I do not see what we‘oua: can mean here; and though it has 
passed the hands of many editors, who were ready enough for what the 
Greeks now call vew7epropoi, it has apparently escaped their attention. 
For my part, I feel disposed to read IEYOOMAI. Noster Rhes. 763: 
ws dvat érevOeto Kpatodytay imas xapedpevovtas vey Lypimvacc, 
The verb dcodw bears the same meaning in Aisch. Suppl. 284, ’iv- 


, 
éovs 7 axovw vouddas, «.7.d, 


III. Ibid. v. 871 : 
Lrovéy MPOS ’EMON dwpatwy ropeverat, 


This is the common reading, which certainly seems very suspicious. 
Musgrave conjectured ouparwy, rendering the passage thus: Adnosvenit 
cum oculorum inventione ; of which I can say with Brunck, ne intelligo 
quidem. The latter commentator very ingeniously proposed orovéq 
Bnuatwy, to the adoption of which I do not see the least objection. 
We have a similar expression in Hec. 216: 


Kai pay ’Odvecers épxetar orovdy roées, 
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But should any one feel dissatisfied with this conjecture, I would sug- 
gest either, 
Erovdij I’ "EMON TIPO édwpatwy ropeverat, 
or 
=7, TPO TOQNAE éwz, op, 


IV. Ibid. v. 1176: 


° ul a , 

® yapos, & yapuos, 
‘OS rade duwpata cai row apav 
wXecas, 


I think the passage would be rendered ra@yz7:cw7epov by reading 
‘OX rade «, 7d, ef. Alsch. Pers. 515: 
&® dvorovyte daipov, ‘QE dyav Bapis, x, 7, d. 
Eurip. Med. 1360: 
& réxva, untpos QE caaqs exvpoare, 


Trod. 1168 : 


&® xetpes, ‘QE eixods perv ydelas ratpos 
Kexryo@, 
See also Med. 1230: Hec. 710; Troad. 631; Bacch. 1341. The 
common reading, however, is not to be rejected. Aisch. Theb. 1054: 
@ peydravyxoe cai POcparyevets 
Kijpes ’Epwies, ‘AIT’ Oidurcda 


” 
Tévos wrécate mpupvo0ev ovtws, 


V. Bacche v. 821 (808) : 
"Ay ws TAXISTA, 100 xpovov &€ o’ ob POovd, 


Elmsley, Hermann, and Dindorf, have adopted this reading, which 
is sanctioned by all edd. and MSS. Brunck says, “ Hee non bene 
congruere mihi videntur. Qui morz impatiens est, qualem esse Pen- 
theum arguunt hee verba, dy’ ws tdxs07a, is temporis parcus esse s0- 
let. Aliud quid pro xpevov poétam scripsisse suspicor. Mallem 70d 
movov 8 o ob POov®.” And he is partly right, for according to the 
received reading, Pentheus contradicts himself by recommending speed 
at first, and then saying that he is in no hurry, but I do not think 
that the error is in the word xpevov, but in 7ax:07a ; so that I would 
write : 


“Ac? ws “APIETA, 70d xpovov é€ a’ od POove, 


VI. Ibid. 1353 (1342) : 
=u O 9 tddawva, avyyovod Te cai OIAAT, 
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The word #/\~: is very appropriate in this place, so that I think 
there is no reason whatever to alter it; and much less to change it 
into «cpa, as a writer in the last number of the Classical Museum 
(xxv. p. 276,) seems inclined to do; for the expression ov-yyov0s «opy, 
ovyyouvos veaviac, or aéed pos veavias, as far as I remember, are not 
to be met with in any Greek writer, though, on the other hand, those 
of didos Kagiyvytos and the like abound in the Greek tragedians., 
Sophocl. Antig. 81,— 

exo b€ by tao 

Xwcove’ adePy Pidrtatw ropevoouat, 
Vide Philoct. 492; Esch. Theb. 1022; Eumen. 442. If dda, how- 
ever, is still unsatisfactory, we may easily read ovy-yovod @ ouooropan, 
as in v. 1088, cited by the writer himself. We have a similar hiatus 
in Esch. Suppl. 661, (646), where some fill it up by adding the word 
éps, Paley conjectured ozdos, citing Theognis v. 51, (ed. Bekk.) éx- 
yip tiv erases Te Kai euhuroe Povor avépov, which in my opinion 
is the best. Cf. Asch. Pers. 710; Prometh. 200; Sophocl. Gd. Col, 
1233. 


VIL Cycl. 244 :— 
TAjcover vndiv thy €unv ax’ dvOpaxos 
Ocpuny edovtos daira TQ KPEANOMOQ. 
The commentators uno ore agree that this passage is corrupt. The 


common reading was é7’ dv@paxos, which was corrected by Ruhnken, 
who also conjectured,— 


Ocpunv d:d0vt0s daita tod Kpeavomov, 


I would adopt his emendation dz’ dv@paxos, as being supported by 
two other passages in the same play. Infra, v. 358 :— 


*EQ0a wai orza wai "ANOPAKIA® ’AIIO xvavew, 
and v. 373 :— 
"AvOpwrwy Odpp’ An’ ’ANOPAKON xpea, 


But the rest is not necessary or congenial to the sense. I am of 
opinion that a colon originally stood after éaira, and that a line is lost, 
to which the words 74 xpeavouy referred. But would it not be better 
if we were to read éatra thy xpeavouor, i, @, Ty x Kpedy cuyKecmevny ? 


VIIL. Ibid. 394 :— 


Ecotovs b¢ éperavw oy adda madtovpov kradw 


, cal ~ 
Aitvaia te ahayeia weXexewv yvabors, 


These two verses are quite unintelligible, and after a long and tedi- 
VIL. 2k 
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ous consideration, I have not been able to find any other method of 
improving them than by their transposition in the following order :— 
Zeotovs & ob dperavy y ddXa wEheKewv yva0ors 


Aitvaia te ohayeia rudtovpov Kaew, 


Though this is at present inadmissible on account of the metre, yet 


perhaps the hint may be matured by some happier emendator than 
my self. 


1X. Heracl. 661 :— 


’Arap ti xwpa tHbe tpooBadwy noéa 
Tlod viv dwreort : 
“Hew has regularly the signification of a past action, of the perfect, not 
‘I come, am in the act of coming,’ but ‘I am come, I am here,’ adsum, 
as €Aj\v0a, and the imperf. j«<ov, answers to the plusq. perf. Herod. 
6, 100, Aioxivns . . . PpdLee totor Feover tv 'AOnvaiwy wayta TA 
mapeovrTd agi mpnyuata, ‘to those who were come.’ Comp. 104, 8, 50, 
68.” Matth. Gr. Gr. § 504, 2. So Thomas Magister :— 
“Hew cai dvti tod épxopar, ws Aioxddos ( Choéph. 3,) 
"Hew yap eis xiv tHvée wai Katépxopat * 
kai ayti tod 7)\NOov, ws TO * 
"Hew vexp@y cevOuiva kai oxotov mUNas 
Aurwy * 
map’ Eiiperién év ‘ExaBy * cai ArBavios, (vol. 1. p. 703. A. = IV. p. 
514,) dé év pedern TH Tod pHtopos * HKw tovs emiovtas é€xOpods povos 
wWOncas TH yrwrty * Odtws 'Artixoi tH éveot@t dvti Tapwxnyevou 
XpwHytac “70 8 jeov xowortepov, This use of the verb 7j«w was pecu- 
liar to the Attic writers, as the Scholiast, on Hecub. v. 1, rightly ob- 
serves: To jew ’Artixoy cot * of yap ’AttiKol dvti Tod eimeiv jKov, 
qxew Aéyouvew, perer GE todTO mpos 70 wapeAndvOes, KaDocov 70 etme 
mpos to wédov, This apparently has escaped the memory of the 
commentators, who seem to have misunderstood this passage ; for the 
participle jj<ov7a in v.659, bears the sense of a past tense, and accord- 
ingly Alemene, having heard that Hyllus had arrived in Attica, asks 
why he is not present. I would therefore punctuate the verse thus :— 
’"Atap 713 xwpa Hee mpooBawy oda 
woo vov dreott; 
The commentators labour under the same mistake in Alcest. 47, trans- 


lating the passage :—ad quam abducendam tu nunc venis instead of 
venisti. 


X. Ibid. 793 :-— 
‘O wer yepwv OYK €atv ‘loXkews ‘OAE ; 
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Elmsley conjectured ody dow ‘lohews erm, I prefer dp éorw "Lod, 
ert, 

The verb ei: is often used in the sense of faw, Matth. c. u. v. 18, 
“Pax7r kNalovea Ta Téxva auTis, Kai ovK yOeXe mapakh Oi vat ott otvK 
eiot, Vide Eurip. Suppl. v. 1146; Hippol. 357, 1157; Aaschyl. 
Choéph. 877. 


XI. Helen, 1033 :— 

Tobv0evée 6) TE TOYS Xoyous DEPONTA xp7 
Kownyv ovvartetv AnXavyy owrTnpias, 

The inelegance of this passage would be obvious to every one at 
first sight, however small might be his acquaintance with the Greek 
language. Jacobs, o «pit:xwza70s, ingeniously conjectured :— 

TobvOevéde 6) ZYNETOYS Xoyous EY‘PONTA xp7. 
But I feel certain that svverds Xoyos is nowhere used in our author ; 
I would therefore rather write the verse as follows :— 

Totv0evée 6) TOPOYS Aoyous EY‘PONTA xp7. 
Loos Aoyos oceurs often in Euripides, (see Phoeniss. 1274; Fr. ine. 
x1. 2,) and all his readers are well acquainted with his extravagant 
use of the adjective codes. Schol. Eurip. Med. v. 663, Everihopes 
éatw O Ebpuriéns eis 70 Neyeww coos cai sopi, mpos pyndev xpHomov 
mapadauBdvwv 70 dvoua, See Valck. in Pheniss. v. 463, p. 170, and 
Porson in Med. 300. 


XI. Ibid. 1050 :-— 

BovXex AeyeoOar wy) Oavwv Loyw Oaveiv ; 
Musgrave says, “ Mihi non sic ab auctore relictum, sed ex sequenti- 
bus, librariorum errore, huc traductum videtur. Non bene enim in 
eodem versu consistunt AcyeoPar et Aoyw, quorum alterutrum certe 
superfluum est. Tentabam :— 

Bovder NeyeaOar, dpta tHv adipOcpwr ; 
Jacobs proposed é¢x¢c0a: for AeyeoOa, Both these conjectures, how- 
ever, appear extremely harsh. Are we to read,— 

Bovder NeyeoOat, wy Savy epyw, Oaveiv ; 
or rather,— 

BovXex vu, epyw a) Oavwy, oyw Oaveiv ? 
Cf. Sophocl. Electr. v. 59 :— 

Td yap pe Ave? 1000, Grav Noyw Oavwv 

"Epos: awl, 


Ibid. 357 :-— 
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Si & quiv 7 picodea, puseis pev Loqw, 
"Epyw 8 tots hovedar 10d watpos Fiver: 


See also Aischyl. Prometh. 336, 1082. 


XII. Ibid. 1409 :— 
"Epxetae yap 8n tw’ eis TYXHN rade, 
Musgrave conjectured yvx7v instead of 7x»; but both the readings 
seem erroneous. I would write «es XAPIN, which would naturally 
follow the preceding sentence: ¢re:d)) MeveXewv edepyetets Kap’, 
Cf. Pind. Olymp. 1.19, @édca dipa Kurpias, dy’, ef re Mooedduov, EX 
XAPIN 7réAXerar, 


XIII. Suppl. 250 (261) :— 
"“Huaptev év veow: & avOpwrwv rode 
"Eveot, 
Musgrave seems not to have been pleased with the words ¢v veoor, 
and conjectured ¢vvocacor, which was received by Hermann. They 
would never have done so, however, if they had borne in mind two 
preceding passages to which this alludes: Supra, v. 160 (171), 
Néewv yap dvépiv OopuBos éFérdyaae pe; 
and v. 232 (243), 
dmweoas Tod 
Néeors rapax Gers, 


XIV. Ibid. 306 (316) :— 

Nuvi é cod te todo THN tiny Heper, 
Kapod mapatveiy ob POBON EPEI, téxvor, 

The article +)» cannot stand in this verse, for it is neither Greek 
nor Euripidean; again, the repetition of the verb cpec in the next 
line would be offensive to a Greek ear; I correct, therefore, the two 
verses in the following manner: 


Nuvi é€ aod te todT0 T°EIS tepeqv Heper 

Kadpoi rapaveiv ob POOBOS [EAE], téxvov. 
The same phrase occurs above, v. 295 (305),— 

"ANN EV’S ’"OKNON poe pd0os dv xedvOw pepe. 
Cf. Sophocl. @d. Tyr. 520,— 

ob yap EI’S ‘AIIAOYN 
‘H Cynpca por tov Noyou TovTov Peper, 
Sce also v. 991. Herod. 1. 10; m1. 133. 


XV. Ibid. 837 (848) :— 
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MéAXwy o? épwrav “HNIK’ €fnvtXecs otpatys 
T'eous, dbyow, TOYS 'EKEI MEN ’EKAI[ION 
E’= TA TA TE widovs * NYN A’ ’AAPASTON ‘IZTOPQ, 


This is one of the most corrupt passages in Euripides, and I think 
it is almost impossible for the critic to discover its genuine reading. 
In the first verse we have the word }¢’, which does not agree with 
the context; for Theseus was not present when the chorus began to 
lament, so that it is not improbable that some inserted it instead of 
ovvex’, The two following verses present the greatest difficulty, which 
apparently excited Brunck to make such aA\oxorovs conjectures, all 
of which are too duoveoe to be noticed in the Museum. Since, how- 
ever, it is generally agreed by all the commentators that the lines are 
corrupt, I may be allowed to offer my own conjecture, which is to this 
effect,— 

Me\Xwy o’ épwrdv OY'NEK’ €€nvth es otpaty 
T'cous, apyow TOYEAE NYN MENEIN AOTOYS 
"ES T’’AN TE pvOovs TQ A’ AAPASTO I EI’SHEPQ, 


XVI. Iphig. Aul. 284,— 
Acvenpetuov 6” Apn 
Taguov "HT EN, &v Meyns 
"Avagce, Dudews Lox evpa. 
Almost all the commentators found some fault with the second line, 
and ventured various conjectures, yet no one perceived the proper 


reading, which is wonderfully clear. Who can deny that Euripides 
wrote, 


Aevenpetpov &”Apyn 
Taguov EVAON, ov «7d. ? 
Cf. supra, v. 273,— 
"Ex [vXov 6 Néoropos 
Tepyviov KATEIAOMAN 
IIpumvas. 


XVII. Ibid. 623 :— 

Téxvov, <aGevdecs TQAIKO AAME(E"OXQ; 

Who ever heard of, or met with, the expression, daujvur rwhixyp 
6x? and who can find any meaning in the words? For my part, 1 
think we ought to read, either 

7.K, Twix Eapeis KPOTQ ; 
or, 
7.«,7wrk, KAIOEIS 'OXO; 
Cf. Homer. JI. y’ 335,— 
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Abros 6€ kdivOjvac cirrextw evi EiPpw, 


*He’ én’ dpeotepa toriy, 


XVIII. Ibid. 649 :-— 
"léov yeynOa a’ we yey? opav, TeKVOV, 
Musgrave, who is followed by Matthiz, punctuates the verse thus,— 
"Ldov, yeynOa a’, ws yeyn® opwy, téxvor, 
The common reading is yéy70’ ws yéyn9a o’ opdv, and hence I am 
inclined to think that 
"Léod, yey Oa mws, yeynOa 0’ opiiv, TEKvor, 


would suit the sense better, and render the passage tpay:cwrepor. 


XIX. Ibid. 1190 :— 
Ei totew ab@évraicw EY’ PPONHEOMEN, 
Would it not be better to read EY’XA> ‘HEOMEN ? 


Cf. Sophoel. Aj. 630, 851, 1211; ASsch. Pers. 903; Choeph. 556 ; 
Eurip. Hec. 338; Suppl. 291; Helen. 188; Herc. Fur. 1286. 


XX. Iphig. Taur. 533 :— 
*Q TIOTN!’, ‘QS EY’ Ti PAP ‘O Aaeprov yovos, 
This verse, beyond doubt, is very corrupt. Some books have ¢o7 


instead of ed 7, which is certainly a very proper reading, as we may 
perceive from the answer,— 


Odzw vevootyn’ otkov, EXTI &, ws Novos. 
This variation, however, does not lessen the difficulty arising from the 
corruption of the verse, but rather increases it. I think that & rorv’’ 


ws is a corruption of the words 6 zoc«ddos, so that I do not consider it 
at all improbable that our author wrote 


‘O TIOIKIAO® A’ ’ESTIN ’APA Aacprou yovos, 


Euripides, as well as other poets, often applies epithets of this kind to 
Ulysses. Cf. Iphig. Aul. 526, 


TIOIKIAO® dei regu«c, tod -y’ OxXAov mera. 
Virg. 4n. a. 90, 





invidia postquam PELLACIS Ulixi 
(Haud ignota loquor) superis concessit ab oris. 


Joun N. Assorr, Junior. 
October 31, 1849. 
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6. Dr. Donatpson, anp Dr. Surrn’s Dictionary or GREEK AND 
Roman ANTIQUITIES. 


Lonpon, December 4th 1849. 

My Dear Sr, 

Dr. Donaldson, in a note to the preface of the last 
edition of the Theatre of the Greeks, has accvsed the Rev. Robert 
Whiston, the author of the article Tragedia, in the Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, of having copied the greater part of 
that article, without any acknowledgment, from the Theatre of the 
Greeks. Such an accusation from a scholar of Dr. Donaldson’s stand- 
ing could not be allowed to pass unnoticed. I therefore wrote to Mr. 
Whiston, calling his attention to it, and received from him the follow- 
ing letter in reply, which I shall feel obliged by your inserting in the 
next number of the Classical Museum. 

I will only add, that I am convinced, after a careful examination of 
the whole matter, that Dr. Donaldson’s accusation is unfounded, and 
cannot be proved; and that the similarity between the statements in 
the Theatre of the Greeks, and in the article Tragedia in the Dictio- 
nary of Antiquities arose simply, as Mr. Whiston states, from both 
writers having had recourse to the same German authors for much 
of their matter, and not in consequence of one copying from the other. 
—I remain, 

My Dear Sir, , 
Yours faithfully, 


Wu. Smiru. 
To the Editor of the Classical Museum. 


Rocuesrer, Vor. 8th 1849. 

My Dear Sir, 

I am much obliged to you for calling my attention to the 
attack made upon me as the author of Tragedia, in the Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, by Dr. Donaldson, in his preface to the 
sixth edition of the Theatre of the Greeks ; and I regret that import- 
ant business has prevented an earlier notice of it. 

I now beg, after a careful examination of my article, to assure you 
that Dr. Donaldson’s accusations are unfounded; and to add, that in 
no one instance have I referred to Miiller or Biéckh, without having 
consulted their writings as I have cited them. Of this I send you 
detailed proofs, which will, I think, convince you that both Dr. 
Donaldson and myself have had recourse to the same German authors 
for much of our matter; and as he has simply made charges without 
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any other confirmation of them than his own averments, I shall con- 
tent myself with affirming that they are not true. 

Had Dr. D. been disposed to shew that regard which, as I conceive, 
was due to an old acquaintance, who has always spoken of his learn- 
ing and talents with the greatest respect, he would, I think, have 
communicated with me on the subject, and I should have been most 
happy to submit to him the facts which I have laid before you. 

They might, perhaps, have convinced him of his error, and he would 
have lost nothing by such an honourable procedure, except the au- 
thorship of an undeserved accusation.—I remain, 

My Dear Sir, 
Yours very truly, 
Rosert WuisTon. 

Wutiam Samira, Esq., LL.D., 

Editor of the Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities. 


7. ImrraTion From THE KOAAKES or Eupouis. 
(Ap. Athen. vi. p. 236. e.) 


Of how we live, a sketch I'll give, 
If you'll attentive be; 

Of parasites, (we're thieves by rights,) 
The flower and chief are we. 


Now first we've all a page at call, 
Of whom we're not the owners, 

But who's a slave to some young brave, 
Whom we flatter to be donors. 


Two gala dresses each possesses, 
And puts them on in turn; 

As oft as he goes forth to see 
Where he his meal can earn. 


The Forum I choose, my nets to let loose, 
It’s there that 1 fish for my dinner ; 

The wealthy young fools I use as my tools, 
Like a jolly good hardened old sinner. 


Whenever I see a fool suited for me, 
In a trice at his side I appear, 

And ne’er loose my hold, till by feeding or gold, 
He has paid for my wants rather dear. 


' 
” 
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If he chance ought to speak, though stupid and weak, 
Straightway it is praised to the skies ; 

His wit I applaud, treat him as my lord, 
Win his heart by a good set of lies. 


Ere comes our meal, my way I feel, 
My patron’s mind I study: 

And as each knows, we choose all those, 
Whose brains are rather muddy. 


We understand our host’s command, 
To make the table merry ; 

By witty jokes, satiric pokes, 
To aid the juicy berry. 


If we're not able, straight from the table 
We're sent, elsewhere to dine ; 

You know poor Acastor incurred this disaster, 
By being too free o’er his wine. 


A dreadful joke, scarce from him broke, 
When for the slave each roars, 

To come and fetch th’ unhappy wretch, 
And turn him out of doors. 


On him was put, like any brute, 
Round his throat an iron necklace ; 

And he was handed, to be branded, 
To Cneus rough and reckless. 





XXXVI. 
NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





1, Sreraant Byzantn ErunicoruM que suspersunt ex recensione 
Augusti Meineckii. Tomus prior. Berolini, 1849. 8vo. 


For nearly a century and a half the text of Stephanus has not been 
criticised in a thorough and efficient manner. The two editions pre- 
vious to the present, are those of W. Dindorf, Leipzig, 1825, 4 vols. 
8vo., and A. Westermann, Leipzig, 1839; the former is a mere collec~ 
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tion, containing a reprint of the generally very diffuse previous editors 
and critics, such as J. Gronovius, Thomas de Pinedo, Abraham Berkel, 
and Luc. Holstenius, without any improvements on the part of the edi- 
tor, and the perusal of the work is difficult by its extreme diffuseness. 
The only useful addition made by W. Dindorf is the collation of the 
Codex Rehdigeranus, which is printed in the preface, but had been 
previously made and published by Francis Passow and Augustus 
Wellauer. The edition of Westermann was originally intended to 
contain also a commentary; but the publisher, who probably ex- 
pected to reap little benefit from it, insisted on publishing only a cor- 
rect text, with short references to chapter and verse of the authors 
still extant, and quoted by Stephanus; but the alterations made by 
Westermann are, without ceremony, admitted by him into the text. 
Though many of these have been approved of by the latest critic, and 
preserved in the text, yet we think ourselves obliged to repeat what 
has been said above, namely, that since the editions of Abraham Ber- 
kelius and Luc. Holstenius, the former of which appeared about the 
middle, and the latter towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
until the latest edition by Augustus Meinecke, there appears no mate- 
rial improvement in the constitution of the text, although, in other 
critical works, it has been occasionally corrected. The sources from 
which Meinecke has derived his materials for mending the text of 
Stephanus, are briefly mentioned: “Codices versavi tres, Rehdi- 
geranum Vossianum Parisiensem, quibus accedit que codicis instar 
habetur editio Aldina; preeterea usus sum lectionibus, quas ex Peru- 
sino libro Jacobus Gronovius, ex duobus Palatinis Lucas Holstenius 
excerpserunt.” Of the “ Rehdigeranus,” which F. Passow had al- 
ready collated, he says: “ non indignum fuisse, quem iterum excu- 
terem, plurimis exemplis cognovi.” Of the Vossian manuscript, which 
Jacob Geel had rendered accessible, Berkel had already availed him- 
self, “sed desultorie et negligenter.”. Of the two Parisian manu- 
scripts, only that of which Emil; Miller, Journal des Savans, 1838, con- 
sidered the better, has been consulted ; but, as it nearly coincided with 
the “ Aldine,” not throughout, but only in those passages which stood 
most in need of correction. The editor, moreover, has carefully avail- 
ed himself of those improvements which have been made at diffe- 
rent times and on different occasions ; and the first volume therefore 
contains the most complete critical apparatus. Extracts of the com- 
mentaries of former editors, as well as annotations of our editor, and 
what is to be said concerning the life and works of Stephanus, are 
reserved for the second volume, which is to appear next year; and 
we must, for the interests of philology, entreat the editor to furnish 
this second volume, as it will afford us the best and most correct ma- 
terials out of the copious commentaries. The remaining part of the 
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voluminous and learned work of Stephanus of Byzantium is known 
to be a mere abridgement from the pen of a certain Hermolaus, (if the 
future investigations of Meinecke do not lead us to believe otherwise, ) 
of whom Suidas says: “‘Epuodaos ypauparixos Kwvotaytwovre\ews, 
ypayras thy émitomny tiv €Ovixiy Srehavov ypammatixod, rposhwvy~ 
Ocicav “loverwiavy Bache? ;” a remark which, in addition to one by 
Stephanus, (s. v. Avaxzoprov,) has led Westermann to believe, that Ste- 
phanus lived in the beginning or towards the middle of the 6th century, 
under Justinian I. and professed the Christian religion, as he infers from 
the article Beno; but that Hermolaus made his extracts in the timeof, 
and dedicated it to, Justinian IJ. who became emperor of the Eastern 
empire in A. D. 685. The abridgement which has come down to us, 
makes us the more regret the loss of the comprehensive encyclopedia of 
Stephanus, as it may be conjectured, from the unequal treatment of the 
articles in their present form, what a fund of reading it must have 
contained: for even this abridgement, in its mutilated condition, is 
still one of the most important sources for ancient geography, of an- 
cient literature in general, and of the Greek language. We also find 
many interesting and important observations on the study of the arts 
and social life. The observations on language, concerning the formation 
of proper names, are of the same value as the ethnographic explana- 
tions; and it almost appears, that the epitomist treated with predilec- 
tion that part of the work of Stephanus relating to language, and that 
he was himself a grammarian rather than a geographer. At the same 
time, he shows a peculiar interest in mentioning the sources made use 
of, and quoted by Stephanus; and we may therefore take it for grant- 
ed, that all the authorities of Stephanus from which he compiled his 
work, are, almost without exception, cited. 

As for the special merits of Meinecke in constituting the text, we 
can only report what he has done, without any intention of criticising 
his labours minutely, for want of the necessary assistance to be 
derived from the commentary promised by him. Besides, the criti- 
cism of so able an editor is so precise and so full of tact, that we may 
rather learn from his skill, than find fault with the master who has 
done his work so efficiently. For the foundation of the text, Meinecke 
has taken the “ Aldine,” of which he says, (Preface, p. v.): “ His 
igitur subsidiis aliorumque criticorum emendationibus ita usus sum, 
ut Aldino exemplari, a quo, nisi monito lectore, numquam mihi dis- 
cedendum existimavi, novam recensionem superstruerem.” Next to 
the “ Aldina,” the best manuscript is the “Codex Rehdigeranus,” 
the readings of which the editor has so often admitted into the text. 
Yet, notwithstanding all the exactness and precision of the criti- 
cal apparatus, it is to be regretted, that, in the case of not a few 
emendations, the editor has not given a short account of the history 
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of the text. In many parts, the relation which the “ Aldina” bears to 
other and later editions, and to the manuscripts, is not stated. Where, 
for instance, it is said in the annotation, s. v. HauBwradac: “ NanBw- 
radar, Meursius, [lauBwzaédys, libri;” does the “ Aldina” also belong 
to the libri? Ors. v. [avaxpa KadXiuaxos, "léadors év opecowv,—in 
the annotation : opccw libri. Westermann prefers “ dpeco:y,” as well 
as the reprint of Dindorf, but the readings of other passages marked 
with “libri,” and rejected by Meinecke, stand also in the latest edi- 
tions. For instance, 8. v. Mayvyota: “ Ondvxov, Salmasius, ¢Ovexov 
libri.” The emendation by Salmasius is to be found in the editions 
of Dindorf andWestermann. Again, s. vv. Adurn, ‘Avtiyovera, Botpn, 
and in many other places. In such cases, where a reading has become 
incorporated in the text, would it not be more intelligble, e. g. s. v. 
"1Bnpia, instead of the expression libri, to put, “ ante Salmasium, 
Berkelium,” the meaning of the “libri,” as can be seen from other 
passages, e. g.8. VV. BiOvorode, Bevva, “Epuos, Kaddaus, &e. being 
much more extensive, comprising even the latest editions? Still more 
vague, perhaps, relating to the manuscripts and first editions, appears 
the expression “libri,” s.v. "10wn: “ Meoyvys, libri,” where, in the 
latest editions within my reach, it is written “ Meconvyys.” But what 
does this signify, compared with the lucid and exact manner in which 
the readings, upon the whole, have been treated? Many things, 
arising evidently from misunderstanding, and others which are en- 
tirely useless, might as well have been omitted; but this may be 
overlooked, and may, at least, afford an opportunity of studying the 
history of the common mistakes of the manuscripts, arising from the 
incorrect and changing pronunciation of the times. ‘The critical skill 
of the editor, it must be owned, deserves to be placed by the side of the 
best editors, not excluding that of a Salmasius. Meinecke, with much 
acuteness and sound judgment, well knew how to deal with the epi- 
tomizer as such, time having spoiled much of the little which he left 
remaining of Stephanus. Those passages, not few in number, which 
are marked with dots, and explained in the annotation by the words, 
“lacunam indicavi,” at once appear to the attentive reader, almost 
without exception, to be defective. It cannot be said with the same 
certainty, that the numerous passages marked as repetitions within 
brackets are of later origin, they being rather signs and characteristics 
of an epitomizer. But what is to be said of the articles “ Xdpa, Xc- 
twvy (either the end of an article or one out of place,) ‘Pvu»,” and the 
like, which are fragments not less incomplete, though less to be found 
fault with in an ethnographic lexicon, less intelligible than those use- 
less repetitions ? Considering the uncommonly happy criticism of the 
editor, the interpolations which he thought necessary for making such 
passages intelligible, might as well have been without brackets; for 
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they appear so natural, that their necessity is felt at once. Yet, s. v. 
““ Po«Beca,” he leaves that meaningless word zep¢ys unaltered, and 
conjectures “ [vepcns” instead of the common “ zap’ 7s,” which has 
at least a meaning, and, besides, might have been marked as doubt- 
ful. Lastly, in order not altogether to pass it over in silence, we can- 
not approve of the reading s. v. ‘icvov wéayos ; for it would be a 
miracle, though this is but a notice, to have nothing to find fault with. 
We read: “luv yap «ai 7 Tafa exadeito azo ‘ivds, Body exovea 
wryaiov év 7H eixove.” The word Ayo<ov appears to us unintelligible, 
and to have been transplanted by a copyist from the line following: 
bag "Lown, moXus Powiayns, Trnaiov ‘Lauvias,” &c. into the line above. 
If, therefore, we do not think proper to conjecture “ z\ayov” from the 
peculiar form of the figure in the escutcheon, or 7\ay«7v according 
to the myth, we had better erase the word entirely. 

Though the annotations, on account of the forthcoming com- 
mentary, are said to be of a mere critical nature, they nevertheless 
contain all that Westermann has added to elucidate his edition, the 
chapter, namely, and verses of the authorities mentioned by the epi- 
tomizer. We also find many observations, to which the criticism has 
given rise, which, however, are entirely exegetical, and give evidence 
that a criticism presuming to be free from faults, and unobjectionable, 
cannot always be without an exegesis; or rather, that criticisms are 
not always so self-evident, as not to require an interpreter. Suflice it 
to say, that these few remarks are written for the purpose of drawing 
attention to a work which is a bright luminary among the critical pro- 
ductions of our time, a work which renders those preceding it super- 
fluous for many readers, and would render them antiquated for all, if 
it contained a complete history of the text, and not merely an account 
given with diplomatical exactness, of corrupt and unmeaning readings ; 
a work, the second volume of which is to contain an abundance of 
learned and well-digested matter for the study of Stephanus, to bring 
to light treasures hitherto disclosed but to a few, and to lay them open, 
freely and concisely, for the perusal of every one. The editor may be 
sure of receiving the hearty thanks of those who wish to learn much 
in a short time. 

T. R. 





2. Exercirationes Iampic#, or Original Exercises in Greek Iambic 
verse, consisting of Passages from the Scottish and other Poets, pa- 
raphrased and arranged for Translation into Greek Iambics, to which 
are prefixed the Laws of this Species of Composition, together 
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with the most essential Rules of Greek Accentuation. By E. R. 
Humphreys, B. A. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 8vo. pp. 96. 


We regard with peculiar satisfaction, every effort which is made to 
promote the cultivation of Greek literature in the northern portion of 
the island. The last thirty years have effected a remarkable change 
in the great majority of the classical schools of Scotland; and in all 
those which can lay claim to a prominent position, a reasonable portion 
of time is now devoted to the study of the noble language of ancient 
Greece. Our northern friends, however, have still something to do ; 
and we have great pleasure in calling the attention of our readers to 
the little work whose title we have prefixed, as a valuable contribution 
in a department of elementary teaching to which sufficient attention 
is not always paid. The author has here embodied in a tangible 
form the result of long and successful experience. We regret that the 
very limited space to which we are under the necessity of restricting 
ourselves, will admit of little more than a statement of the contents. 

The introduction contains the rules for the construction of the Tragic 
Trimiter, taken from Tate’s Introduction, and other available sources ; 
followed by an exposition of the principles of Greek accentuation, which 
is too meagre to be really useful. The Evxercitationes consist of inter- 
esting passages, chiefly from the English Poets, to be turned into Greek 
Iambics, with a paraphrase on the opposite page, fronting the original, 
in which the sense and spirit of the original have been expressed in 
such English words, as, “in the opinion of the author, would most 
readily lead the pupil to the appropriate Greek terms.” Horace’s 
epistle to Lollius is also presented in a series of four exercises with a 
similar explanation. The author too has not been forgetful of the 
Scottish muse ; and has therfore given due prominence to Burns and 
Sir Walter Scott. The collections appear to us to be remarkably well 
suited to the purpose for which they are intended, and display on the 
part of the author great taste and judgment, Every experienced 
teacher must be aware, that the greatest obstacle which a young pupil 
has to encounter in translating from English into Greek, is the diffi- 
culty of moulding the former into the idiom of the latter; when that is 
removed, his course is comparatively easy. Hence the value of Mr. 
Humphrey’s paraphrase. A few of the last exercises are given in 
their original form only, for the purpose of testing the pupil’s ability 
to turn them into Greek without assistance. The second part of the 
book consists of notes on each exercise, with the exception already 
mentioned, the object of which is to afford an average amount of assis- 
tance in such expressions as are likely to interrupt the progress of the 
youthful learner. In these, the corresponding Greek expressions are 
given, with frequent references to classica! authority. It is only here 
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that Mr. Humphreys has had an opportunity of showing his scholar- 
ship; and although we cannot in all cases agree with him, we readily 
admit that in the great majority it would not be easy to suggest an 
improvement. We can therefore confidently recommend the Exerci- 
tationes Iambicee, to all teachers who wish to imbue the minds of their 
pupils with a taste for this elegant department of Greek scholarship. 
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